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PREFACE. 



Ths awkward soparation of mapa from the descriptive teat, In 
geographical works, baa long been regarded aa a formidable evil, 
especially in those designed for the youthful student. With a 
view to obviate this, the author of the present work issued a 
book on Geography, about twelve yean since, in which the maps 
were placed in contiguity with the reading matter; and, at a 
later period, he published the " Coinprehenam Atlas," in which 
the same plan waa adopted. These experiments led the writer 
to form the design of the present work, which waa undertaken 
some years since, but laid aside for other engagements. 

The work haa now been resumed and completed, and ia offered 
to the public, with a humble hope mat it may prove useful ia 
our schools. The following are dcemi'd to be some of its prom- 
inent features :~ 

1. It is designed aa a school 6ooJk— as a book for teaching; 
and nothing in the work ia allowed to interfere with this design. 
At the same time, from the arrangement adopted, it will be found to 
contain a great quantity of matter, which will render it a convenient 
family book for reference. Its utility in this respect will be en- 
hanced by the Index, at the close of the volume. 

2. Simplicity, penpiadiy, and convenience, have been care- 
fully studied in the arrangement of the whole work. Thus the 
typography, especially that which contains the leading ideas of 
each lesson, ia clear and conspicuous; the lettering of the mapa ia 
peculiarly full and distinct; the mapa are in immediate contiguity 
with the descriptions of countries to which they relate; the 
whole view of each country is brought together, so aa not to 
embarrass the reader by a reference to separate pages, or separate 
tables ; distinct mapa of the principal countries are given, and care 
has been taken not to fill them with unimportant names, which 
may bewilder the student, and render all his acquisitions obscure 
and imperfect. 

3. In respect to mapa, a new and useful device haa been adopted, 
which we entitle a Globe Map. This, of necessity, is separate from 
the pagea referring to it, but its great utility and convenience, in 
the way it ia to be used, cannot fail to strike every practical teacher. 
Jt haa a handle, and, with a model of ike globe m hie handy the 
pupil ia taught the various names given to the divisions of land 
and water, the shapes of oceans and continents, and the relative 
positions of countries and places, upon the face of the earth. It ia, 
in abort, a eubttitvte far an artificial globe, with the advantage of 
being easily handled, and constantly before the eye, during the 
early stages of the study. Jt is believed that the utility of 
this simple contrivance, in giving correct notions of the face of 
the earth, and imprinting lasting pictures on the mind, of the form 
and situation of its leading physical features, cannot be easily over- 
estimated. Every teacher, and every student, of Geography, who 
baa watched the progress of his own mind, must be aware of the 
difficult/ of achieving these first, yet most essential steps, in 
mastering the subject, so aa to possess distinct and abiding im- 
pressions; and all such will easily see how the task ia facil- 
itated and rendered effectual by the student's holding in bis hand 
a visible image of his great subject of inquiry. 

It ia a fact well known, that many pupils,— even those who come 
from the hands of able teachers, and who are dexterous in replying 
to the questions in Geography,— still, by beginning with separate 
and disconnected maps, obtain wrong impressions of the relative 
positions of places; and these are often so strong aa never to be 
overcome. Whenever Asia, Africa, Europe, or parts of these, occur 
to the mind, their images come misshapen and out of place ; and it 






ia not um^ a severe taesmd process haa been applied, that they 
be set right. It need not be said, that this serious evil is wholly 
avoided by the use of the Globe Map, hi the way pointed out in the 
succeeding pagea. 

4. From these remarks it will be seem, that IsorougJb fimnias; in 
the study of Geography is the object at which the anther abas. He 



that the pupil shall not only learn and recite, but that the 
subject shall be so learned and recited, that he shall, ever after, carry 
in his mind clear, distinct, and available outlines, of the subject. It 
is believed that Geography is too often taught in a coo/used 
manner ; mat often, while the usual ground is gone over, and a vast 
mass of questions are answered, clear views of the whole field of 
study are actually never acquired, and con se qu ently the entire sub- 
ject vanishes from the mind, almost aa soon aa the lessons are 



fit Aa a means of rendering the progress of the pupfl at once 
agreeable and effective, the author has endeavored to invest the 
subject with every degree of interest of which it ia ca p a b le. He 
haa sought to keep the attention alive by vivid descriptions ; and, 
in order to convey accurate iBBpreaatone of visible objects, he haa 
introduced a larger number of illustrative en g i a t in ga than have 
ever appeared in a similar treatise. Every one knows that mere 
words are incapable of conveying correct and distinct ideas of 
animals; and that a simple cut of a lion, for instance, will be more 
useful, in giving an impression of his form and aspect, than a whole 
volume of verbal descript ion. The same may be said of the counte- 
nances and costumes of various nations; of the peculiar modes of 
building, travelling, worshipping, dec. The engravings, therefore, 
are not introduced aa mere embellishments, and allurements to the 
pupil, but aa an efficient and essential source of correct 



SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 



directions for hat 



fat the 



only a 



> or twke, before ths 



Aa the teacher wDD find 
course of the work, we need here 
- 1. The first thirteen lease 
pupa advances rartner. 

9. The pupO should especially be expert In answering Questions on the 
Globe Map, before he enters upon Descriptive Geography, at page IS. It 
wffl be well, in the whole progress of the study, frequently to exercise the 
scholar on thai map, as well to imprint the are** matures of Geography oa 
his mind, as to regulate aO his aeaunutions by constant reference to the 
general forms and outlines of oceans and continents. 

3. An excellent exercise for a whole class wU be, for each pupO to 
frit facing the north, holding a Glebe Map la the hand, while the teacher 
asks them various questions upon it, cikuhrtrd to increase their knowl- 
edge, and exercise their ingenuity. 

4. At the outset of the study, the questions on ths maps may be 
answered by the pupils with the maps before them. 

5. In the course of the work, only such aa are deemed Important ques- 
tions are put; on a review of the lessons, the teacher will add others, 
according to bis discretion. In this way, the work may be adapted to the 
varying pr ogre ss of different scholars. 

6. It b recommended that tpeOimg Ut*nu be mmd* *f UU ma *f nswet «a 
tat last fge ef this vers; thus Inculcating correct spelling and pronun- 
ciation. 

7. The questions on maps are In Italics; those which refer to the Globs 
Map are prefixed by an asterisk, thus, • ; capitals of countries are Indi- 
cated by this sign, a ; other towns and ckies, by this, a. 
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GEOGRAPHY; 



A DESCKIPTION OF THE EARTH. 



Sarfact q[ th* Earth, stunning Mountains, FalUyi, HilXt, Trttt, Jtidmuli, People, a City, tilt Ocean, Skip*, fyc 

INTRODUCTION: EXPLANATION AND DEFINITIONS. 



J Lesson I... Geography and Astronomy. 

\ 1. If we ascend a hill, and look around us, 

^ we see an uneven surface of land, spreading 

i out on every side, till in the distance it seems 

\ to meet and mingle with the sky. Upon this 

} land we observe a variety of objects, as men 

\ and animals, trees, towns, cities, and villages. 

\ We also notice sheets of water, sometimes 

1 flowing along in streams, and sometimes at 

\ rest. 

\ If we ascend to the top of a. mountain, we ihall have a more 

i extended prospect, but the objects which meet the view an of 

i the saute general character. If we eel out and travel for days 

1 or weeks, a similar succession of hills and mountains, plains and 

{ valleys, forests and meadows, towns and cities, livers, lakes, and 

> sess, are presented to the eye. 

j 2. Such is the spectacle exhibited by the 

\ surface of the earth ; but if we look above, 



LBNOV I. 1. Whit »cen 
look uimod t Wb*t do we iss on 
Whit if wo ucend to the top of ; 



ented if wo ucend * hill and 



the land t What 



other scenes and objects attract the attention. 
We there behold a vast blue canopy, in which the 
sun appears by day, and the moon and stars by 
night. 

It is-easy to distinguish between what is called the Earth, and 
the regions above, which are sometimes called the Hctmaw, and 
sometimes the Sky. The earth is the abode of man and animals; 
the sty is the space where we are accustomed to notice the sun, 
moon, stars, and other heavenly bodies. 

3. It is the business of Geography to describe 
the Earth, and especially the objects upon its 
surface, such as hills and valleys, mountains and 
plains, towns and cities, rivers and seas. The 
science which teaches the size, form, nature, 
and motions, of the sun, moon, and stars, is 
called Astronomy. 

The present work ii to be chiefly devoted to Geography ; but 
toward the close, we shall give a brief ¥iew of Astronomy, in which 
we shall consider the earth as a planet, revolving around the sun. 



SHAPE, MAGNITUDE, AND MOTIONS OF THE EARTH. 






Picture of Ike Earth. 



Lesson II. , , Shape, Magnitude, and Motions 
of the Earth. 

1. In the early ages of the world, mankind 
supposed the earth to be a vast plain, termi- 
nating on all sides in a shoreless sea, or a region 
of darkness. This idea continued till about 
400 years ago. It was at last discovered to be 
a vast globe or ball, with an uneven surface of 
mountains and valleys. 

The spherical or globular form of the earth is proved in man; 
ways. 1. Persons have frequently been round the world, u a flv 
U seen to creep round an apple. Ships are in the constant habit 
of sailing round the earth. 2. When you are upon the top of a 
high mountain, you can see that the land and sea slope away cm 
air sides, aa if you stood on the top of a vast globe. 3. Theses, js 
observed to be globular, for the masts of a ship are seen first m 
the distance, and the bulk afterwards. A. An eclipse of the 
moon is occasioned by the earth coining between the sun and 
moon, and casting its shadow over the latter. This shadow of 
the earth is always observed to be circular. 

2. The earth is composed of matter in many 
forms, as soil, rocks, fire, vapor, water, vege- 
tables, animals, &c. ; all these are kept together 
by a principle of attraction called gravitation. 



XiBSSOXV H. 1. What notiom did mankind anciently entertain 
in regard to the earth t What wu the oarth at Jut discovered to be T 
What reaions can yon rivs to ihow that the earth ii round! a. Of what 
M the earth composed f What keeps object* upon the earth T What is 
gravitation I How doea it operate 7 If you wem to go round the other 
aide of the earth, what would prevent your falling off! 3. What of the 



If you throw a stone into the air, it falls to the earth ; that is, it 
is pulled back to the earth by attraction, or gravitation. It is this 
power, or principle, which keeps the hills, rocks, houses, cities, and 
seas, steadfast on the earth. This principle never fails. It operates 
at all times, and in all places over the whole surface of the globe, 
so that, on whichever side we may be, we are kept upon it Thus 
it is that every part of the surface of the world is habitable by 
man and anJnii& 

3. The sky extends around the earth on all 
sides, and clouds occasionally invest it on all 
sides ; the sun is visible by day, and the moon 
and stars by night, in all countries. 

If yon were to saD in a, ship to China, or any other country 
which lies on the side of the earth opposite to us, yon would 
there see sunshine and showers, day and night, the same as here. 
The preceding cut shows you the shape of the earth, and how it 
would appear to you, if you could view it from the moon. The 
light portion represents land, and the dark part represents water. 

4. The earth is about 25,000 miles in circum- 
ference, and about 8000 miles in diameter. 

It has been ascertained that the earth is not a perfect sphere. It 
is somewhat depressed or flattened at the northern and southern 
extremities, called the north and savih poUi, so as to be 25 miles 
less in diameter sUhe poles, than at the middle, called the equator. 

The mountains, hills, and valleys, though they seem to us con- 
siderable, are very small compared with the whole earth. The 
tallest mountain is hut six miles high, which is not mote, in com- 
parison with the globe, than the little elevations upon the skin of 
an orange compared to the orange itself. 



>ky 7 What would yon see above, if yon were to so round on -the oppo- 
site aide of the globe I What of the engraving above t 4. How many 
milea around the earth t How many through it t What ia circumfer- 
ence 1 What is diameter t Is the earth a perfect sphere or globe f 
How doea it vary from a perfect globe t What of the Kirface of the 
globe 1 What of the highest mountain f 



REPRESENTATIONS OF THE EARTH'S SURFACE : MAPS. 7 

5. The earth revolves or turns round On its ( The^voton whkhawheeltMrnsiscaUriitsaru. The earth 

<ms every 24 hours, and thus produces day and i^SS^'^^^nS.'Zi'StSSS^ 

night. It revolves armtJld the sun iu about 365 ; nu»l revolution \s called ila orbit The surface of the earth, with 

'dan and thus nrodlires the various «>a«nna nf > »*« burden of continents and seas, move*, at the equator, at the rate 

udjs, dim inus prouuces me various seasons 01 . rf about 1000 milef( „, ^ ^ iu diunial revolution ; and in its 

the year — spring, summer, autumn, ana winter, s orbit, the whole globe flies dong atrjierawofiooomiicenmioute! 



Wattm Himisphcr 



EaMern Htmirpherc. 



\ Lesson III. 



Representations of the Earth's 

Surface: Maps. 



1. A map is a plan or picture, showing the 
situation of the various objects on the globe, 
such as mountains, rivers, seas, continents, 
cities, countries, &c. 

In maps, the coasts, riven, and lakes, are represented as if we 
were above them, in the air, and looked perpendicularly down 
upon them. 

2. The preceding maps represent the two 
hemisphSps, or two halves of the globe. 

If you cut an apple into two equal parts, each one will be half 
a globe, or a hemitphtn. The Western Hemisphere, or western 
half of the globe, is thus represented bj the left-hand map, and 
the Eastern by the right-hand map. 

3. The top of a map is north ; the bottom, 
south; the leffhand, west; the right hand, east. 

The son rises in the east, and sets in the west If you stand 
with your right hand to the rising sun, your left will be to 
the west, your back will be to the south, and your face to the 



ft. Wliil cf the diurnal or daily revolution of the earth 1 What ofiti 
annual revolution 1 What ii the earth'a axial What are the poles 
Whit it the orbit of the earth 1 At what rate doea the surface of thi 
earth move in iu daily rotation 1 At what rale doea the earth mote ii 



. 1. Whatiaamep? %. What do the two circular 

Dupe repmont 1 What ia a hemisphere 1 What ia the Weatera Hernia- 
plain 1 What la the Eastern! N. B. The queationa in ltajics*/efertothe 
ran. Oh idAmA htmiiptitrt it Aorta Amerita? South Amiriral " 

■ -J..-& .'. Aiitti JAJaxfT Fi*^i«9 71.. r«." " ^ " 



left hand ' The right hand 7 In i 



le top of a map! The bojtom I The 
«A Jirfdionu Africa from. Evrtry* 7 



There is a fixed eta/ which always dhows the north point of the 
heavens, in a clear night. This is called the north or polar itar. 

4. The surface of the earth is often repre- 
sented by an artificial globe. As a substitute 
for this, we have provided a Globe Map, which 
shows the situation of the principal objects on 
the surface of the earth. 

The globe map shows that the surface of the earth is divided 
into land and tiafer. The portions enclosed in dark lines are 
land, the rest water. 

The globe map shows that nearly three fourths of the surface 
of the earth consist of water, and about one fourth of land. 

The teacher will here instruct the pupil that the globe map is 
designed to represent a globe or foAere, and not two flat sar- 
in order to make this plain, let the pupil be shown the route 
of Mr. Gushing, ambassador of the United States to China. He 
left Washington, in IS13, in the steamship of wsr Missouri. At 
Gibraltar this was burnt. He then went by steamboat through 
the Mediterranean to Egypt; from Egypt to the Isthmus of 
Suez ; then down the Red Sea, and across the Arabian Sea to 
Bombay. 

Prom thence, he sailed to Ceylon, and then across the Indian 
Ocean, and south of Java, to Macao, near Canton, in China. After 
staying just six months, he set out in a vessel, crossed the Pacific 



Evropf from Anal 4-. What is the globe m 
What portion of Uh 



'+r#**"*f-f*t*«+* 



What I 

earth divided 1 J 

ftce ia land T What portion ia water 1 J 

nuumm! ui iai tiwu Mir. The pupil, in studying and answer- } 

ing thi* leaann, should ait with hia face to the north, and hold the globe { 

map in hia left hand. In what dirrrtion did Mr. Cwkmg nil from fVoan- J 

ingtenl What sees* did hi firtt emit What Ma did hi crou btltoten > 

Africa aid Europt? What uta did hr cross bttutm Afrits and Anal i 

in what direction did U go on Iht Red Brat What ua did hr then i 

, — "~ it Bombay from WaMngtoKl Te what itLmd \ 

vhat octan did Aa tail beHeien Bombay and { 
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DIVISIONS OF THE LAND AND THE WATER. 



Ocean in 65 dc^t, and reached Sao BUs on the wert cout of Mex- 
ico. He then proceeded to the city of Mexico ; then to Ven Cruz, 
and finally to Hew York, having been absent but a little more than 
a year. Thus it will be seen that he travelled, by sea and land, 
entirely around the earth ; and though he went constantly east- 
ward, he came back to the point from which he started. 



Lesson IT.-.. Divisions of the Land. 



1. A continent is a great mass of land, Dot 
entirely divided by water. 

There are but two continents — the western, including North 
and Sooth America, and the eastern, including Europe, Africa, 
and Asia. Recent discoveries have led to the supposition that 
there is a continent around the south pole, but this is uncertain. 

2. The grand divisions of the eastern conti- 
nent are Europe, Africa, and Asia ; those of 
the western continent are North and South 
America. The islands of the Pacific are in- 
cluded under the name of Oceanica. 

The continents are further divided into countries : thus Eu- 
rope has several countries; America has several countries ; Asia 

has several countries, etc. 

3. An island is a body of land smaller than a 
continent, surrounded by water. 

New Holland, New Guinea, Borneo, and Madagascar, are 

4. A peninsula is a small portion of land, 
connected by an isthmus to the main land. 

Sooth America is a great peninsula, attached to this continent 
by the Isthmus of Darien : Africa is also a peninsula, attached 
to the eastern continent bj the Isthmus of Suez. 

5. A cape is a point of land projecting into 
the sea. A high or rocky projection into the 
sea is called a promontory. 

The sooth point of America, is called Cape Horn; that of 
Africa is called Good Hope. 

6. A mountain is a great elevation of land ; 
a hill is a smaller elevation of land ; a valley is 



What or ran did Mr. C. cross in going from China to Mexico? h 
tn**cn dwMtion did hi go > What gitf tSd Mr. C. cross in going tram 
Mexico to Ncio York! What ocean did he crou 7 In which direction it 
New York from Mexico? Why mi Mr. C. abU to tomt back to New 
York, by going amtiantly tathonrd? Ans. Because the world is a 
globe or ball. lr a fly craw], straight fbrwird, on a ball or apple, ho will 
coma back to th e po int from which he started. 

IT. Hit tracker wilt gin the pupil nun aniitanct in 



finding the object* referred 

the western coni 

tioni which are \ . --.- — — - „ - . ■ 

fit thai ". In what direction ii Europe from Amtrical Africa 

America? 3. What ire the grand divisions of the eiitara continent 1 Of 
the western! Whit 



mag M required — 
Whit two continents are there 1 Whit does 
lode T What the eastern 1 N. B. Those qnes- 



e the grand, divisions of the eastern continent t 
doei Oceanica include f How an the contjne 



a depression between hills or mountains ; a 
plain is a space of level, or nearly level, land. 

A mountain usually consists of several ragged and rocky ele- 
vations. Several mountains connected together are called a 
range or chain of mountains. The Andes, in South America, in a 
great range of motm tains. 



7. Volcanoes are mountains, which send 
forth lire, smoke, and melted stones, called 
lava ; the mouth from which these things issue, 
is called the crater. 

Many of mo mountains in America, near the equator, are 

volcanoes, 

8. A coast, or shore, is the land bordering 
upon a lake or the sea. The borders of rivers 
are called banks. 

9. A desert is a barren tract of land, usually 
consisting of sand. 

The Desert of Sahara, in Africa, is 2000 miles long, and 
travellers are sometimes overwhelmed by the drifting clouds of 

10. A fertile spot in a desert is called an oasis. 

The natural meadows of the west are called praeia. Plains 
are called pampas in South America, and deppet in Asia, 



Lesson T. . , Divisions of Water. 



1 . There is a 'great body of salt water sur- 
rounding the globe, called the ocean. It 
covers nearly three fourths of the surface of the 



otherwise divided 1 S. What is an blind T What is New Holland T 
* When it it/ Which loay if New IfoUand from Romeo? Nametome 
of the principal isfcsufa tn the Pacific Ocean; the Indian Ocean; the 
AOantu Ocean. 4. What is ■ peninsnlsl An isthmus] Whit of 
Sooth Amrrici 1 Where is the lethmns of Dirien! What of Africa! 
Whit isthmui attaches Africa to the eastern continent) 6. What is s 
espe I Whit capes in America 1 In the eastern continent ? 6. Whit 
is a mountain 1 A range or chain of mountains. 7 Whit great range of 
monnuins in South America 7 Whit iii hill) A.sJlevT A plain J 
7. Whit is i volcmo 1 8. What is a coast or ihort T • What ocean ha 
along the totem store of America! The weitem? f). What is a 
desert! Where is the Desert of Sstnn 1 10. Whit Is an oasis t Whit 
arepnirieet Pampas J Steppes 1 CT Let the pupil, with the aid of 
the teacher, point out txnmptei of the preceding, on the globe map. 
LBBSOK V. 1. What is the ocean t ftseitentl Itenameat 



ZONES AND CLIMATES. 

The fraks here ir gtJ?**- "P *™. P*™*- peaches, plums, 
i, job will find the whole cherries, strawberries. &.(. The cnisf vegetable pnxiurtkrns ne 
at, ire, oat*, barley, nee, and oanr or Indian corn. We 



Iam VE..ZWM ui Cli-ates 

1. The earth a divided into fire belts, or 
zones — the torrid or hot zone, which lies be- 
tween the northern and southern limits of the 
tropics : the too temperate zones, one lying north 
of the tropic of Cancer, and one sooth of the 
tropic of Capricorn, and tieo frigid zones, one 
Kins north of the Arctic circle, and the other 
sooth of the Antarctic circle. 



2- The torrid zone is about 3343 miles wide, 
and extends like a broad belt around the whole 
earth. It derives its name from the great heat 
which prevails here at all times. 

There m never snow ot front here. Tne climate, or general 
character of the weather, ■ always warn; and inanaad of the 
seasons of spring, lanaaer , ant—, and winter, there ate bat 
two memm — tbe wet and the dry. The wet season i* called 
winter, and the drr ■eaaon, ammner. 

The tre?etaboa in the tropical regions is general! r limniara. 
Fine fiirt* — soch as oranges, fernooa, pineapples, cocoa-nuts, 
tni rich m elons — - abound ; and often the ripe fruit and opening; 
blossom bang side by side on the same tree. There are also deii- 
'mh spices — as cinnamon, pepper, cloves, and nutmeg* ; with 
othr choice prodorboos — soch ss tea, coffee, sogar, indigo. Sic, 

TrmuTh thus favored by nature, these regions are subject to 
l-rniic whirlwinds, desoastirer earthquakes, and Deadly ferns; 
while they are the abode of tnillinon of tormentnie insects and 
poimnoos reptiles. Here also is the home of the imn and tiger, 
tae giraffe and hippopotamus, the rhinocerai and the elephant, 
the eianta and w uud ei s of the animal kingdom. 

The inhabrunta of tbe torrid tone are generally black, or of a 
dark color. They are tor the most part indolent, and tire in slight- 
ly-built dwellings. 

3. In tbe temperate zones, the climate is 
mild, and here are tbe four seasons of spring, 
summer, autumn, and winter. 



Whit ia the leae-th of a decree of lonei- 
i ia tbe whole circumference of the 
■r of tbe earth in milea T 
• Bttmttn tanaf. aarealtat tf ialit*4t it .Vno rant* tniaT Tatn- 
bmdeal Pari.' PMml Jtddat Aa»7 Case Ho.*? Cape of 
tiood libyt? Cast Css M wfct ? Centra* Van "tear-'- ■-" "" " 
sto Of laaoraaV a/ oW Warn H ant tr lit latii 
of 0* flan sawn *■*«•** WkiA ■/ ab JManana- aloeea 



Craioai? Petm 
The t**eh»- oi eitead tbeae qaeniona 
XJHSaW'aSjVZX. 1. Into what r— =- 
the tor-". aoneT ft. Iw ' '- 



h the earth divided t Where b 

froranonh tosoalfat Fran east to tint t 

of (be 



here see the ox. borne, ass, camel, sheep, goat, and hog, in a state 
of ftornesbcabon ; and in the fcreata, 'irt™ 1 ! of the gigantic 
rtunort-TB and elephant, are the wild boar, naif, brmaJo, elk, 
deer, fox, and lynx. 

In the temperate nones, the people hare, generally, light com- 
plexions. In the nratbeiu temperate; sone, they are marked by 
indnsrjT. mtelligence, and energy. Here are the chief seats of 
hmnaB inrrarnranent and crrilizatjon. Here the people are gen- 
erallr well clad, and for the most part fin 



4. Tbe northern and southern zones are 
called frigid, from the intense cold which pre- 
vails there for the greater part of the year. 

Tbe southern frigid regions are little known; though it ap- 
pears that, around the south pole, there is either a continent or 
numerous islands. Tbe land here ia anmbabited. and appears 
to be always corered with ice. Thenr - '" c ' 
better known. 

There are but two seasons here — 
and a s umm er of three. Vegetation ■ 
a few stunted trees, shrubs, and passu 
IbjsbsUs, soch as the reindeer, white bear, 1 
others, find sobsBSteuee in these icy regions. Tbe i: 
are few m number, of low stature, and swarthy complexion ; and 
find their chief subsistence, along the shores of the frozen seas, 
upon seals, whales, and other marine «"■■—■« 

During winter, in tbe extrem e polar regions, the nights are 
from four to six months long ; and the Son Shines the whole time 

North of the equator, the winter months are December, Jan- 
nary, and February. South of the equator, these are the summer 
"»»"<b« ; and the winter months are June, July, and August. 




r far* bm«W 
iT (TrieT Ttge. 



:arrid lour 1 What mom u> 
Ju. I Animal. T Color of tbe u 

maa T 3. How nui temperate aonea t * /forr 
aorta md »r) * What frnm ia Ibr temperate K. 
table productions T Animal. ? Color of the pe< 
H«ue>, dreai. &t.T 4. Where are the Ihrid aoaea ! Climaie of 
tbeaeioneaT Seaaorat! Vem-tahon T Animal.! People •— Ji. B. Tbe 
■ hading of the fftobe map will puablr tbe papd readihr to aee the extent 
lad position of the Ere tow*. — In what tone* are the following placva? 
' TV f. xUrd Slattt ? Mtxinyf Ileal Mnl P en » flranJF (rrem. 
—A* Earape? £eire>> Cane of Good Maw' Cft Hon ? Cariasr 
** w Manas' f ,\ nr Zrasanat, *f.T ia saaat an d* ■*> Ian* T 
polar dari and nighta ! Winter nhontha north of the 
Sooth of the equator I 
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NATURAL AND POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY: GOVERNMENT. 
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Leasoa fill. . . Natural and Political Geography. 



A Civilised Country. 

1 . Geographical topics are frequently viewed 
under a classification into physical and political. 

In looking around upon the earth, we notice that the moun- 
tains and valleys, the lakes, seas, and oceans, are the works of 
nature, or, more properly speaking, (he works of God. We ob- 
serve that cities, roads, ships, are made by men, associated into 
political societies. Geography is, therefore, divided into two 
parts — natural or physical geography, which describe* the 
works of nature ; and political geography, which describes the 
works and institutions of men in their social capacity. 

Physical geography describes the soil, climate, mountains, 
livers, and seas, of different countries. 

Political geography describes the people of different countries, 
their condition, and their works. It describes their government, 
religion, degree of civilization, modes of building, dress, and 
travelling ; their roads, railroads, canals, towns, cities, villages, 

2. The earth was created by God to be the 
abode of myriads of happy creatures, but more 
especially to be the theatre upon which man is 
to prepare for a future and immortal existence. 

The various objects on the earth are divided by naturalists 
into three classes or kingdoms — the mineral, including the soils, 
rocks, waters, and all unorganized substances ; the vegetable, 
including trees, plants, and shrubs ; and the animal, including all 
beings which live, feel, and move. 

Vegetables draw their subsistence from the mineral kingdom, 
and thus prepare food for animals. Man stands at the head of 
the animal creation, and freely makes use of all he finds on the 
earth that may contribute to his happiness. This privilege is 
given him by bis Creator, and he enforces it by his superior skill 
and wisdom. 

3. Animals are endowed with instincts, 
which guide them in the pursuit of happiness ; 
but man must reach his maturity ana perfec- 



. 1. Into whit two clsasee ire geographical topics 
ire considered si belonging to natural or physical 



teal geography deici 
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pography 



t Whit does phTf 



What is 



What is religion t Ads. The mode of wonhiy 
meant by 'degree of civilization I Am, The prcgrei 
in the arts uid comforts of life. 

S. For whit wis the earth created T Into what three kingdoms ire 
the objects in the earth divided 7 Whit of vegetables! Mini What 
privilege his man 1 



lion by means of education. Uneducated 
man is a savage. 

A chicken will run about, and pick up seeds, when a day old ; 
a duck will swim as soon as hatched ; a calf, or lamb, will walk 
about and take its mi IV from the mother, without help or instruc- 
tion, in twelve hours after its birth. 

But an infant is the most helpless of beings. It must be taught 
to eat, to drink, to walk. Without education, man grows up 
rude and cruel ; with it, he may become an enlightened being, 
acquainted with many sciences, and familiar with his duty here 
on earth, and his high destiny hereafter. 

4. Mankind are found in various stages of 
cultivation. Some live chiefly by hunting, and 
are called savages ; some have partially emerged 
from the savage state, and are called barbarous; 
and some, having good houses, cities, written 
laws, and many good institutions, are called 
refined, enlightened, or civilized. 



Lesson IX. . . Government 



1 . The surface of the earth is occupied by 
different nations, and these are found in very 
different conditions as to government ; some 
adopting one kind, and some another. 

A monarch/ is a government conducted by one man, as a king, 
emperor, or military chieftain. If the government is limited by 
law, it is called a limited or constitutional monarchy, like that of 
Prance ; if not, it is called a despotic, or absolute monarchy, like 
that of Russia. 

An aristocracy is a government conducted by a few leading 
persons, called nobUs. A democracy is a government in which 
the power is in the hands of the people at huge. A republic is a 
state in which the government is conducted by persons chosen 
by the people as their agents or representatives. The United 
States, Mexico, &c., are republics. 

The country of a king is usually called a kingdom; that of an 
emperor, an empire. Duckies, principalities, dec, are small gov- 
ernments in the hands of dukes, princes, die. A patriarchal 
government is one in which an aged man rules, as a lather over 
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8. Whit guide hive 
reach hii perfection ? Whit 
What iiminwithoot educitionT Wbatdoeibe becon 

4 B In what three states ire mankind found T 
state 1 The barbarous T The ci> 

XdBSSO W XX. 1. In whs 
monarchy 1 A limited one 1 Whit is 
potic monarchy 1 Government of Bnaaii ' 
A democracy f A republic ! Whit is the government of the United 
States 7 Of Mexico t 

Whit is * kingdom, &c. 1 
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2. Most countries are subdivided into dis- 
tricts, or counties, to aid in administering justice. 

In moot countries there are totem, or dtia ; and frequently 
these have what is called a aauntctnol government 
The seat of the government of a country, is called its capital. 



Lesson I. . . Religion. 

1. AH nations have some religious notions, 
and few or none are without a general belief in 
rewards and punishments, bestowed by an over- 
ruling Deity, or Providence. 

The ideas of mankind ate, however, very much diversified as 
to the character of the Deity, and the modes of doing him hom- 
age. The belief in Christianity prevails in Europe, and is em- 
braced by about one third of the human race. 



Christians are divided into Catia&a and Protettanh ; and the 
latter are further separated into various sects called Congrega- 
tumal.LidJuram, Presbyterian*, Baptist*, McthodiM*, Friend*, 
MoraviantfStc. Christian places of worship are called dwrcht* 
or metting-htnuo. 

The Jeioi are the descendants of the ancient inhabitants of 
Juelea. They believe the Old Testament, and maintain the an- 
cient worship of their fathers, hut reject the New Testament, 
and Christianity. Their places of worship are called wynagogme*. 



i what are most countries divided 7 What is a couutj 1 An*. A 
' ■ connory set apart for the more conienient udniiniKiation of 
In what count! do von lira 1 What H a town, or city I Ans. 
collection of bouaea. In what town, or city, do you Lie I 
Whstien 



ir collection of houna. 






l predominates in Turkey and the 
tern part of Asia. It hi also scattered over other parts of 
t, and portions of Africa. Mahometan places of worship are 



A Pagoda. 

The BraminM, Budd/atU, mrtfnpptri of Its Grand Lama, 
Sir.., all believe in a deity who holds communion with man- 
kind through many inferior divinities, some of which are good, 
and some bad. Of these they have images and idols, which they 
worship in splendid temples called pagoda*. These religions 
prevail in the eastern part of Asia. 



a Dcmr* to Oant (a* Great Bfirit Jbr Grant CM. 



/etioW, 

places. They also put faith in idols and amulets. To their 
gods they pay a kind of worship, which often consists in dances, 
sacrifices, ana other uncouth rites, designed to propitiate them. 

2. Christians know that all other religions 
than their own are false ; and if we compare 
the state of society in Christendom with that 
in other parts of the earth, we shall see that, 
while Christianity tends to enlighten and ele- 
vate the mind, all the heathen religions debase 
and degrade it. 



_ 1. What of rslwoua notions t What is the gi 

belief of mankind ! What of Christianity I Into what two c 
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. What of the effect of Christianity, as 



OCCUPATIONS AND LANGUAGES OF MANKIND. 



Lesson XL . . Occupations of Mankind, 



A Farm-Hvtttt. 

1. Most of the animal tribes, as quadrupeds, 
birds, fishes, insects, fee, live on the sponta- 
neous products of nature. They have hair, 
or feathers, or scales, for clothing. They dwell 
in the open air, or in the water, without shelter, 
or in rude and inartificial houses and homes. 

It is otherwise with mankind. They arc bom naked, and 
must have artificial clothing. They must have various kinds 
of food, prepared by cookery ; and finally, they must have well- 
constructed houses. 

2. In a savage state, the wants of man are 
few, and he lives almost like a beast; but as he 
grows more refined, his wants are multiplied, 
and to supply them, he becomes a thinking, 
contriving, industrious being. Thus the wants 
of man are the sources of his improvement. 

In this state of society, some men devote themselves to agri 
culture ; that is, they till the land, and are called farmer), or 
htubajulmcn. To the labor of the farmer we are indebted for 
wheat, rye, and other grains, which are made into bread, and for 
meat, milk, and the wool and cotton of which our clothing is made. 



Borne persons devote themselves to the making of shoe*, 

clothes, hats, and other articles : these are called manufacture. 

Many men learn trades, such as that of the mason, carpenter, 

blacksmith, tfcc : these are called 



The niechioic 1 Of the i 



Some persons buy and sell different kinds of useful articles. 
The common business of buying and selling is called trade ; that 
trade which is carried on in ships, or 



lling is ca. 



It is by i ... . 

are carried to others. 
China; pepper from bumauu; tuiitu 
West Indies; oranges and lemons 
Hrnvma : silks from France, Ate 



Smyrna; 



Loading a \t-ttL 

nmerce that the products of one country 

l By means of commerce we get tea from 
Sumatra ; coffee from Java ; sugar from the 
gee and lemons from Portugal ; figs from 



lesson XI^, , Languages of Mankind. 

1 . There are many different languages in the 
world, and even different letters and alphabets. 

All the languages of Europe have the same letters as our own, 
except the Greek and Turkish. The following are specimens 
of some of the principal European languages, given in the first 
line of the Lord's prayer: — 

1. Englith: Our Father, which art in heaven. 

2. German : Unser Voter, in dern himmeL 

3. Dutch: Onze Vader, die in de hemelen z^jt. 

4. Latin .- Pater noster, qui es in ccelis. 

5. Italian : Padre nostro, che sei ne' cieli. 

6. Spanith : Padre nuestro, que estas en loa cieloa. 

7. FrrntJi : Notre Pf re, qui es aux cieux. 

In all these languages the same letters are used ; the numeral 
signs are also the same. As to numbers, these form a universal 
language for all Europe : 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c, though called by 
different names, convey the same ideas throughout Europe. 

2. There are about eighty original languages 
in the world, with more than three thousand 
dialects, or branches. 

The English language, spoken by us, as well as in Great 
Britain, is the most extensively used of any European tongue : 
the German is next ; the French, next ; the Italian, next ; and 
the Spanish, next 

The books published in these languages are numerous, and 
embrace all kinds of literature ; as science, laws, religion, history, 
tales, poetry, &c. In these languages, there are newspapers 
and journals, which rapidly spread intelligence among the people. 

The rudest tribes of men have language ; but many tongues 
are never used in writing, or in books. The number of dialects 
among the different American tribes was nearly two thousand ; 
but they all had a general resemblance. 

There are many books in the Chinese, Persian, and Arabic 
languages, but they are far inferior to those of Europe. 
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REVIEW IN RHYME. 



Lesson XIH. . . Review in Rhyme. 



1. Meaning of Geography. 

Geography unfolds a wondrous story : 

A world, and its affairs, it sets before vou — 

A tale of marvels, if we rightly scan it— 

How nations live upon a mighty planet, 

That turns around each day, with all that's in it, 

And flies through space a thousand miles a minute, 

While yet the steadfast land and rolling deep 

From age to age their fixed foundations keep. 

How vast the theme ! —-how fit our hearts to raise 

To the Almighty Architect in praise ! 

2. Definitions* 

Let all remember what they say at college : 
These definition* are the keys of knowledge. 
So, ere its treasures we would try to seize, 
Let's see if all are ready with their keys. 

3. Geography and Astronomy. 

Geography describes the earth —its sea and land, 
And all the things that on its surface stand. 
Astronomy describes the orbs that move — 
Sun, moon, and stars — in the blue skies above. 



4. Shape and Sine of the Earth* 

The earth is round, and, as the wise aver, 
Eight thousand miles its vast diameter; 
While its eircum/erence, or distance round, 
Full five-and-twenty thousand miles, is found. 

5. The Rotundity of the Earth. 

If by some carping critics we are asked, 
How we can prove the world so round and vast, 
On the globe map we show them Cushing's track — 
How he went always east, and still sot back : 
Just as some fly, when round an apple passed, 
Comes to the point he started from, at last 

6. Maps* 

Maps are but plans, or pictures, to portray 
The varied features land and sea display : 
The giant forms of continents to trace, 
-And on them show the towering mountains' place ; 
The winding rivers' course, the empires' bound, 
Where cities flourish, and where towns are found ; 
Where valleys bloom, and ghastly deserts spread, 
And river-basins, wide, their waters shed : 
To trace the outlines of the bending shore, 
Where seas, and gulfs, and surging currents roar : 
To mark the mighty boundaries of the deep, 
Where Commerce spreads her sail, and lonely islands sleep. 

7. Division* of the Land. 

The globe map shows that sea and land divide, 

In many a curious form, the world's outside. 

In two vast continent* the land doth lie, 

With lesser portions — islands — clustering nigh. 

The waving earth doth oft in mountain* rise, 

And peaks volcanic thunder to the skies ; 

Or deep, soft valet, where laughing rivers glide, 

Or sandy desert*, or the prairu wide, 

Rise to the view. Along the ocean verge, 

The rocky shores defy the fretful surge. 

The island there on ocean's breast reposes ; 

Here cape* and promontories show their noses ; 

While other names appear, the tongue to vex, 

Peninsulas, like heads — and isthmuses for necks ! 

8. Divisions of the Water. 

Two thirds, at least, of this world's surface lies, 
One vast salt ocean, blue as yonder skies } 
Yet vajkve portions, with as many names, 
This briny flood we trace : — Atlantic claims 
Attention first, because its waters play, 



XJB880XT XIV . 1. What does geography unfold 1 Let the 
pupil recite the verses in reply to this and the following questions. 

2. What of definitions \ 3. What of geography and astronomy 1 
4. Shape and size of the earth ? 6. What of the figure of the earth 7 
6. What of mapsf 7. Divisions of the land? 8. Divisions of the 
water? 9. What of latitude and longitude? 10. The five xones? 



Familiar to our view, in many a bay. 

From frozen Greenland, near the northern pole, 

To rough Cape Horn, its restless waters roll, 

Kissing our seaboard cities as they P*»f— 

Boston, New York, and many a such-like lass. 

O'er this wide deep, when doubt and darkness frowned, 

Columbus ventured, and a New World found } 

But now. familiar as the road to town, 

Steamships and packets cross it up and down, 

Binding the Old World and the New together 

In ties commercial, stronger far than leather. 

The Arctic Ocean, bound in icy fetters, 

We leave, and pay our visit to its betters. 

The calm Pacific pours its mighty tide 

From our own continent to Asia's side. 

Spreading its bosom out ten thousand mdes, 

And curving round a thousand laughing isles : 

It takes Australia, big as Europe, m, 

As if by way of tidy bosom-pin ! 

The huUan Ocean, south of Asis spread.— 

The lone Antarctic, — region chill and dreed, — 

We will not celebrate in lengthened verse j 

Nor need we now the rivers' fame rehearse. 

We leave the lake, the gutf, the archipelago, 

The strait, the frith, the /afl— and let each fellow go ' 

8. Latitude and Longitude. 

By latitude we measure, in degrees, 
From the eqyator north and south — and pie see 
Take note that longitude doth distance test 
From Washington, or Greenwich, east or west 



10. The 

Of the five zones we need not largely prate, 

For 'twixt one hot, two cold, two temperate, 

A man may choose : so to the Esquimaux, 

With his white bears, we leave the realms of snow. 

We yield the torrid aone,— its figs and melons — 

Its alligators, gnats, and other felons,—- 

And choose our home where circling seasons bring 

Alternate summer, autumn, winter, spring ; 

Content the luscious tropics to forego. 

For the stern joys our hardier climates know. 

11. Natnral and Civil, or Political Divisions. 

We need not speak at large of things that strike 
Each thinking mind j how sea and land alike, 
Island and mountain, river, lake, and bay — 
The works of nature — God's vast power display ; 
While houses, cities, laws, and institutions, 
Canals, cars, railroads, empires' revolutions — 
The work* of art — man's feebler hand proclaim, 
And mark his progress in the race of fame. 

12. Condition of various Nations. 

Of nations civilized and nations savage, 
Of rude barbarians, fond of war and ravage, 
The tale is long, and so we now must leave it } 
Though in our future pages we shall weave it 

13. Government, Religion, Ac. 

We need not dwell on government and laws, 
Religion, manners' customs, arts, because 
These terms are all familiar as old saws. 

14. Occupations of Mankind. 

Nor can we dilate on the. wondrous art 
With which the manufacturer plays his part j 
Nor even speak of husbandry, which brings 
From the dead soil a thousand useful things 5 
Nor of that wondrous trade, by land and sea — 
Commerce of nations —-scattering wide and free 
The products of each clime : — so let them be ! 

15. Languages. 

How human speech was at old Babel broken, 
And rail thru thousand tongues have since been spoken, 
We will not now with tedious rhyme rehearse, — 
And so we close our definitions with our verse. 



11. Natural and civil divisions in geography T lft. Conditions of vari- 
ous nations, or degrees of civilization 7 13. Government, religion, dtc. 
14. Occupation of mankind 7 16. Languages T 
> £j* After the pupil has recited his answer in rhyme, it may be well 
\ for the teacher to turn to the introductory lessons, and question mm from 
\ them, to make sure of his perfect mastery of the answers. 
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DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. 

Lesson XIV. .. View of the World. 

Having given the necessary definitions and i 
explanations, we shall proceed to describe par- 
ticular countries in detail, having first given a 
general view of the extent, population, and grand \ Africa?.'^ 
divisions, of the globe. 

The following table shows that the surface of the earth c 
tains about two hundred millions of square miles, and eight bun- ; 
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Population. 


0_ 


Eiunl In 




15,000,000 
3,500,000 
11,000,000 
16,000,000 
4,500,000 


46,000,000 
830,000,000 

57,000,000 
447,000,000 

20,000,000 


Northern,. 

Pacific,... 

Indian, .'. '. 


1,000,000 
78,000,000 
20,000,000 






50,01)0,000 




50,000,000 


800,000,000 




130,000,000 



Lesson IV. . . America. 

Exteat, 15,000,000 iquare mile*. Population, 46,000,000 to 60,000,000. 



1. America is a continent, entirely sur- 
rounded by several oceans. The Atlantic 
washes it on the east, and the Pacific on the 
west. 

The length of the American continent is about nine thousand 
miles. Its width is very unequal, varying . from forty to three 
thousand miles. From the United States to Europe, across the 
Atlantic, it is about three thousand miles ; to Asia, across the 
Pacific, it is about ten thousand miles. The eastern and west- 
ern continents come near together at Behring's Straits, which 
are about forty miles wide. 

America is distinguished for its vast lakes, its mighty riven, 
and the longest chain of mountain* in the world. The latter 
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extends ftum Cape Horn to the Arctic circle, and is nine thou- 
sand miles in length. The two chief rivers are the Mississippi 
and the Amazon. The largest lake ia Lake Superior. 

America extends through all the zones, and furnishes a great 
variety of vegetable and animal products. It also affords rich 
mines of gold, silver, diamonds, lead, iron, &c. 

2. America is nearly divided, by the Gulf of 
Mexico, into two parts. These receive the 
names of North ana South America. 

The Isthmus of Darien, which unites the great peninsula of 
South America to the northern part of the continent, is but about 
37 miles wide ; and it is had in contemplation to cut a ship 
channel through it, so that vessels may sail direct from the Gulf 
of Mexico into the Pacific. 

S. America was discovered by Columbus in 
1492. At that time it was inhabited by many 
tribes of Indians; and most of its animal and 
vegetable products were different from those 
of Europe. 

The Indians of America, were a peculiar race. Two empires 
— those of Mexico and Pern — had made; considerable advances 

in civilization, but the rest were mostly in a savage state. 

The Indiana have been greatly diminished by warn, and op- 
pression, inflicted by the whites ; and they now amount to only 
about ten millions. There are nine millions of negroes ; twenty- 
two millions of whites; and several million' of mestizos, or 

The horse, ox, sheep, goat, domestic cat, hen, &c, were not ori- 
ginally found in America, but were introduced by the Europeans. 
The potato, tobacco, and some other plants, were unknown till 
found on this continent ; but wheat, rye, oats, barley, apples, 
pears, peaches, and many other things, were first brought hither 
by the white settlers. 

This continent is called the Western, because it is west of the 
countries inhabited by the people who discovered it It is called 
the Acts World, because it was new to its discoverers. 
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i Lesson XVI. , . North America. | 

* 1. The coasts of North America are very I 

J irregular, and are indented by vast gulfs and ] 

\ bays. It contains the largest lakes in the world. 

\ Majestic rivers flow through its valleys, and ] 
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mighty ranges of mountains rise upon its sur- 
face. 

The Mexican Cordillerai and Rocky Mountain* are one con- 
tinuous chain. The loftiest peak of the former is Popocatepetl, 
in Mexico. Its height is 17,735 feet; and it is volcanic. The 
highest peak of the Rocky Mountains is Broicn .Mountain, 16,000 
feet high. 

There is a broken and irregular range of mountains along the 
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NORTH AMERICA ; POLAR REGIONS. 



border of the Pacific. In Mexico, these ire called Snowy JHoun- * 
tains. Mount Saint Eliot is one of this range, and rises to ! 
the height of 17,900 feet, being the loftiest peak in North i 
America. 

The Jtilegham) range lies in the United States, and passes 
under various names, which will be noticed hereafter. 

The two largest valleys in North America, are those of the 
Mississippi and the St Lawrence. The former contain! 500,000 
square miles, and is one of the most prolific regions on the 

The MUsittipm is the longest river in the world. Lake Supe- 
rior contains 35,000 square miles, and is the largest body of 
fresh water in the world. 

Greenland is now ascertained to be an island. It is more than 
1400 miles long, and is probably the largest island in the world, 
except New Holland ; but we do not know how far it extends to 
the north. Iceland, lying near to Greenland, is considered as be- 
longing to Europe. 

2. North America embraces every climate, 
and contains a great variety of vegetable and 
animal productions. 

The regions toward the north pole are exceedingly cold, and 
the vegetation is thin and dwarfish. The warmth increases as we 
go southward, till we reach the torrid zone, where we find the 
richest vegetable productions. 



Lesson XVII. . . Polar Begums. 

1. The region around the north pole is a 
cold, stormy, and desolate portion of the globe, 
alike unfriendly to animal and vegetable life. 

Greenland, the north-eastern portion, is claimed by Denmark ; 
the north-western portion belongs to Russia. 

Various attempts have been mode to approach the pole ; but, on 
account of the extreme cold, no one has ever been nearer thou 
within eight degrees. Beyond eighty degrees of north lat- 
itude, winter holds almost perpetual sway ; vegetation disap- 
pears ; no human habitation is seen ; and the land, covered with 
mountains of everlasting ice. is given up to desolation. 

There is a chain of straits and channels, which extend from 
Lancaster Sound to Behring^s Straits ; thus connecting the At- 
lantic, the Arctic, and the Pacific Oceans. In these waters are 
numerous islands, among which is that of Melville, one hundred 
miles long, and remarkable as the spot where the adventurous 
Captain Pony, with his crew, braved the Arctic climate for two 
years. Here the sun set on the 4th of November, and did not 
rise till the 3d of February ; making a night of three months' 



Captain Ross visited the shore on the northern side of Baffin's 
Bay, and found a few ignorant people, who fancied that his shins 
were huge birds. He named the country the Arctic Highlands. 
A little to the north he discovered elifls which were covered with 
red snow. 



I silver fox, of the polar regions, 
parts are the bison, and several species of bear, deer, &c. 
the southern portions are alligators, and a variety of poisonous i 



3. The northern portions of North America 
belong to Denmark, Russia, and Great Britain ; 
the central portion, to the United States ; and 
the southern, to various nations. 

The inhabitants of North America consist of the white de- 
scendants of different European nations, Negroes, Indians, and 
mixed races. White races are every where the governing peo- 
ple, except among the wild tribes of Indians, and on the Island 
of Hayti, where the people are chiefly of African descent 
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Lichtenfeb, in Greenland. 

2. Greenland is a vast island, chiefly within 

the Arctic circle, and is one of the coldest and 

'■ most desolate of all the inhabited regions of the 

[ J <be. The interior is covered with mountains 

j of ice, and the eastern coast is unapproachable. 

Here ore two seasons — a winter of nine months, and a summer 

f three. The land is barren, and the vegetation consists only 

f mosses, shrubs, and stinted grasses. In the northern parts, 
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during winter, the sun is not seen for three or four months. Yet, 
during these long nights, the heavens are often illuminated by the 
most brilliant displays of the aurora bortalii, or northern light*. 

The principal animals of Greenland are the white bear, which 
is large and strong, and, when pinched by hunger, will come to 
the cabins, and attack the settlers ; the reindeer, whose flesh 
is eaten ; and dogs, which are serviceable in drawing sledges 
over the snow. 

Along the sea-shore are many seals, without which the inhabit- 
ants would perish. The flesh of these animals is used for .food ; 
their oil, for light and fuel ; their skins, for clothes, tents, and 
boats ; and their sinews, for thread. The hunting of the seal 
constitutes the chief business and amusement of the Green- 
lander's life. 



Grienlandin Jrantjag Bull. 

The people of this bleak and lonely island live in huts made 
of stone and turf, lighted and warmed by moss dipped in oiE 
They are good-natured, bnt low of stature and dull in intellect. 
In their bunts, they are to the last degree filthy. The stench 
of their cabins is intolerable to all but themselves. 

They were formerly pagans; but the Moravian missiona- 
ries have partially converted them to Christianity. The whole 
population of Greenland does not exceed a few hundreds. The 
missionary settlements are at Lichtenau, Lichtenfels, and New 
HerahuL The country is under the government of Denmark. 
Greenland was known to the Europeans long before the dis- 
* of Columbus ; and, several hundred years ago, there was 
colony upon East Greenland ; out the seasons be- 
1 that they all perished, and the country is now 



Ntte Arduaigti. 

3. Russian America is a cold, barren, and 
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desolate region, inhabited by a few savages, 
and some small companies of Russian settlers. 

The savages of this quarter bear a general resemblance to 
the Esquimaux, and live chiefly upon fish. The Russian set- 
tlements are widely separated, the people being chiefly occupied 
in obtaining flint from the Indians, which are sent to China. New 
Archangel, on an island south of Mount St Elias, is a village of 
□early one thousand souls. 

Near the peninsula of Alaska are the Aleutian or Fox Islands, 
where the Indiana live under ground, in houses one of which some- 
times contains a hundred people. Some of the savages in 
these regions wear strange ornaments suspended from the nose 
and upper lip. 



New Britain, 1,861,000 . 

West Canada 150,000 . 

East Canada, 194,000 . 

New Brunswick 28,000 . 

N. Scotia, with C. Breton, 17,000 . 
Prince Edward's Island, 2,000 . 
Newfoundland, 50,000 . 
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Lesson XVIII, . , British America, 



1. This vast territory is nearly as large as 
Europe, and occupies the whole of the continent 
of North America north of the U. States, except- 
ing only the small portion claimed by Russia. 

British America contains several divisions, as follows : 



unknown. . 

. 550,000 . 

. 700,000 . 

. 160,000 . 

. 200,000 .... 12 

. 37,000 . 

. 90,000 . 

2. New Britain, with Labrador, is a wide ex- 
tent of country, stretching from Hudson's Bay 
to Russian America, and containing few inhab- 
itants. 



i and Woman. J 

The whole northern coasts are occupied by a peculiar race of J 
Indians, called Etquinuntx. These live upon the product of the J 
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(fucbec is situated partly cm a plain along- the Bt Lawrence, : 
and partly on the verge of a perpendicular rock 350 feet hieh. j 
The two portion* are called the lower and vpptr towns. The ; 
place is strongly fortified; yet it was taken by the Britiah gen- '■ 
era], Wolfe, in 1759, he and hie men having climbed op the cliff 
at night, and in the morning attacked the French army on the j 
Heights of Abraham. This battle, in which Wolfe lost his life, j 
as did also Montcalm, the French commander, is one of the ] 
most celebrated in history. 

5. Canada West extends along the northern , 
borders of the great lakes. The climate is j 
milder than in Canada East, and the soil is fer- i 
tile, producing abundance of wheat aud pas- : 
turage. 

The country has been recently settled by emigrant! from 
Great Britain and the United States, and the population has in- 
creased tenfold within the last forty years. A spirit of enter- 
prise and improvement is infused into the people, and society is 
rapidly advancing in wealth and civilization. The chief settle- 
ments are along the shores of the lakes. 

There are two important canals — those of Ridean and Wet- 
land. The first extends from the River Ottawa to Kingston ; 
the latter connects Lake Erie with Lake Ontario. Both allow 
the passage of vessels of 125 tons. 

Toronto and Kingtton «re the chief towns of Canada West. 
Both are situated on the northern shore of Lake Ontario. To- . 
ronto is finely situated, and handsomely laid out Kingston has 
a fine harbor, and considerable trade. 

There are several other flourishing towns and settlements in ! 
Canada West, among which we may mention 7**™ filters, on the j 
St Lawrence ; Bjtoum, at the northern extremity of the Wei- 



It is partly in this province that the Niagara, River, which 
flows from Lake Erie to Lake Ontario, falls over a precipice of 
rocks 160 feet high, and produces the celebrated Cataract of ,\l- 
agarv. The roar is heard for miles around, and a cloud of mist 
is always seen over the thundering waters. (£/" For a further 
account of this grand work of nature, the reader is referred to 
the description of the state of New York. 

6. New Brunswick lies between the state of 
Maine and Nova Scotia. It contains vast for- 
ests, which furnish a great quantity of fine timber. 

The soil of New Brunswick is good ; but lumbering and the 

What of OjMbe-c I Dirtetitm from Mmtriall Iw sitaatioa I Op- ! 
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fisheries are the chief pursuits. Ship-building is one important 
branch of industry. 

The city of St. Joan is the chief town, and has a fine harbor. 
/Vederiotfim, on the River St, John, is the capital, and here Urn 
governor resides. 

7. Nova Scotia is a cold, moist country, but 
it yields large quantities of coal, and gypsum, 
or plaster of Paris. Iron and copper are also 
said to be found. 

This province yields fine potatoes, and considerable grain. 
Fishing, navigation, and the trade in plaster and coal, form the 
chief objects of industry. The inhabitants are emigrants from 
Grant Britain, and the descendants of former emigrants from 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

Halifax, the chief naval station of British America, is the) 
capital. It has a fine harbor; and on a hill, hack of the town, 
are vast fortification) in a state of progress. Livn'pooi, Aitiurpo'.it, 
and Pvdou, are placed of some note. large quantities of coal 
come to the United States from the latter place. 

The Island of Case Breton, divided by an arm of the sea into 
two nearly equal parts, belongs to the province of Nova Scotia. 
It is about 100 miles long, and 75 broad. The fisheries are the 
chief objects of pursuit LtnoMtmrg was once strongly fortified, 
and is celebrated in history ; but it is now nearly deserted. Syd- 
ney, the chief town, has 000 inhabitants, and valuable mines of 
coal, from which large quantities are sent to the United States. 

8. Prince Edward's Island lies in the Gulf 
of. St. Lawrence. 

The climate is mild, snd the land well wooded. All kinds of 
grain flourish. Charlotte Team is the capital 

9. Newfoundland is a large island, with a rug- 
ged surface, and a damp, cold cUoiate. It pro- 
duces little besides dwarfish trees. Its chief 
value arises from the fisheries in the vicinity. 

The cod fisheries on the Banks of Newfoundland are the I 
most extensive in the world. Hither the fish resort every spring 
by myriads, and 40,000 fishermen, chiefly from the United States, 

repair here to take them. j 

The rapidity with which the fish are caught and dressed is j 

amazing. They are carried to land and prepared for market , \ 

each operation being assigned to an expert individual. One j 

takes off the head, and is called the hrada- ; the one who rips \ 

open the fish is called the carfares*, etc. The fish are then i 

salted and dried ashore on stands called Jtakf. J 

Our New England fishermen, who proceed to the Banks, iteu- ) 

ally dress the Bah and put them down in bulk, till they have } 

obtained a cargo, when they return and dry them on the shore. J 

The population of Newfoundland is scattered in villages J 

along the shores. S. Joan's, the capital, is little more than a \ 

fishing station. The seal fisheries from this place are extensive. 1 

10. Each of the provinces of British America J 
has a governor, council, and house of commons. 1 
The two former are appointed by the sovereign J 
of Great Britain ; the latter are chosen by the j 
people. J 

Each legislature makes laws for its particular province ; but } 
the supreme authority is vested in the British crown ; and a gov- J 
emor-generaL who resides at Montreal, acts as its representative. J 
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Lesson XIX. , . The United States. 

1. The United Stales are remarkable as be- 
ing the most enlightened and populous country 
in America, ana the most powerful republic 
in the world. 

They extend a- 
bout 2500 miles in 
length, from the 
Atlantic to the 
Pacific Ocean. — 
Their width, from 
north to south, is 
about 1400 miles. 
Reaching through 
more than 20 de- 
grees of latitude, 
the donate is 
greatly varied. Id 
the northern parts, 
the winter is se- 
vere, and lasts six 
months of the 
year. Hera the 
I chief products are 

Kinds, grass, ap- 

en to industry bv the soil and nlimntn. devote a 1 
their attention t 

In the middle 
ora fruits, are c 
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isbes, and Orousands of pounds of maple-sugar are annually pro- 
duced. In the southern portions, the climate is hot, and tobacco, 
cotton, rice, oranges, tigs, die, abound. 

The toil of the United States is greatly diversified. Some 
portions are barren, but a large share of the land is highly pro- 
lific. The great valley of the Miftsifwiripi is one of the most 
fruitful regions on the face of the earth. 

Two principal ranges of mountains cross the United States. 
The JTpalachian chain extends from Georgia to Maine, and 
includes the Cumberland Mountains of Tennessee, the AUt- 
zhanitt of Pennsylvania, the CaiakUi of New York, and tie 
Green Mountain range of New England. The other great range 
is that of the Rocky JHovnlaint. 

The great riser* of the United States lie in the basin of the 
Mississippi. Those which flow into the Mississippi from the 
west have their sources in the Rocky Mountains; those which 
flow into it from the east, have their sources in the Apalachitui 
chain. In the various spurs and branches of the latter, the 
rivers which empty into the Atlantic have also they head waters. 

The Great Lakes, which lie pertly within the United States, 
form a grand feature of our continent, and present the extraordi- 
nary spectacle of inland seas of fresh water, sufficient in extent 
to become the theatre of battles between hostile navies, and the 
scene of the most busy and thriving commerce. The shipping 
upon Lake Erie is now greater than thai of the whole United 
States at the beginning of the revolution. 

2. The population of the United States con- 
sists chiefly of whites, the descendants of Euro- 
peans ; the remainder are Indians and negroes. 

The whites are chiefly of English descent, and the English , 

language is nearly universal. The white settlements extend i 

from the Atlantic to a considerable distance west of the Missis- < 

sippL The negroes are about three millions in number, and the i 

larger part are slaves. The Indians are greatly reduced from i 

populous citjof the II. States T Next! Next! See. Distances of plsces > 

from Washington, ss in the uble T i 
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their original population, and p 
dted thousand. There are few 
but in the Western Territonet 
them have partly adopted the t 
■till make hunting and war the 

3. The government 
of the United States is 
a federal republic. 

Though the United States 
are generally viewed under 
four sections, as the Eaetern, 
Middle, If 'extern, and Southern, 
yet this is only an arrange- 
ment for the c 



republic, and has a distinct 

Svemment, consisting of a 
ivernor, Senate, and House of Representatives. These make 
laws for the several states, and attend to their local interests. 
All the officers of the state and general governments are, directly 
or indirectly, chosen by the people. 



Tht Capital of tht United Statu, at H'wMngfon, 
The general government of the United States consists of a 
President, Senate, and House of Representatives, who govern the 
United States bo tar as their national interests are concerned. 
They manage affairs with foreign nations ; make peace 7 and war ; 
control the army and navy ; regulate commerce ; sustain the post- 
office establishment, &c. The powers of the government are 
laid down in a document called the Federal Constitution, because 
it unites, or leagues, several distinct states, or republics, into one 
grand republic. 

4. All religions are tolerated in the U. States. 

Every person here is at liberty to worship God as he pleases. 
The most numerous sects are the Baptists, Methodists, Presby- 
terians, and Congregation&listB. There are also many Ro- 
man Catholics, Episcopalians, Lutherans, Moravians, dec. 
Sec. The institutions of the Christian religion are as well 
maintained in the United States as in any other country. 

Question* on the Map. — boimtariutf Maim! Capital? Di- 
Ttetitmfrom Washington.! Direction from yovl 

H? Let the lime que*tion» ba put in mpecl to each rtile. 

Tabular Views, p. 33. — Ertrnt of the ii. Slate* T Population 1 
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it of the people of the 
Iture. 

States are chiefly agricultural. 
icerned in agriculture, manufac- 
' hires, and commerce. Manu- 
factures and commerce form 
the leading pursuits of New 
England, though agriculture 
and the fisheries are consid- 
erable sources of wealth. 

6. The seat of the 
general government is 
at Washington. 

This city is in the District 
of Columbia. (Seep.4a)Con- 
gtess, consisting of '*---- ■ 
and House of I 



ng of the Senate 



lives, meet here every winter to make laws for the country. They 
hold their sessions in different rooms in the Capitol. The hall 
of the House of Representatives is esteemed very beautiful. 



7. Internal improvements are extensively es- 
tablished in the United States. 

The great lakes and numerous rivers of this country afford 
immense advantages for internal navigation. Steam navigation, 
which was first practised in the United States, is carried to a 
higher degree of perfection here thai] ebewbere. Canal) are 
numerous, and lines of railroad cross the country in every 
direction. The National Road, built by the general govern- 
ment, extends from Cumberland, in Maryland, westward, cross- 
ing the states of Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana, to Missouri. 

8. The history of the U. S. begins with the 
settlement of Jamestown, in Virginia, in 1607. 

The thirteen states, which united in the revolutionary war, were 
once English colonies: the others have been added to the 
Union, at various periods, according to the table at p. 22. 

The whole country west of the Mississippi, a vast tract 
called Louisiana, wsa purchased of Prance in 1803. The lands 
of the United States, not formed into states, are called territo- 
rial. Several of these are under governments organized by the 
U. States government 

8. What of the government of the U. S. t Into whm four section* *re 
the U. S. divided 1 Whv in tbii division 1 What government hu each 
of lb* U. State* J Br whom are all officer* in thi* counter elected t What 
doe* the general government consist of T What doe* the general gov- 
ernment do t Whv ii our* called * federal government T 

4. Religion in the U. State* r 6. Leading piuiuit* of the people of 
the TJ. State* 1 6 . When i* the *e*t of the rnnenl government t What 
of Cougre.il Kill of RepreienUtiiei I 7. Interns! improvement 1 
Steamboat navigation I Canal* and railroadi ? The Cumberland road T 

6. With what doe* the history of the U. Sutei begin T How many 
colonie* united In the war of the revolution I What of the country w - 
of the Miuitjippi 1 What of territories 1 
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Lessci XI. .. New England. 



The bold haipooner (Dikes tbe while ; 
The hunter reams Ibe forest track ; 
And each hii gathered ■poil brings beck 
To Yankee Land, hoi cherished home. 
Bled with hi* More, no more to roam. 

I. New England embraces the sixNorth-East- 
1 era States of the Union. They are crossed, 
j along the western boundary, by the Green 
j Mountain range. Mount Washington, one of 

fXX. Repeat tie Baca. Extent of N. E. I Its population t \ CmairttiaU Rrcer. 7*. /Viaooseol Rise* i 

Population to tbe square mile I How art tin A™ Eitrtand .Slates i A™ ------ 

(wwufcd on Oit eat ? NotHk ? Watt North? Whit an the six New J the ft 

England State* 1 Tki bomuUnitt if ««* > llta - " ' ' " 

rrrat nstrc of MMiMiiu n Wen Kmtad? M ._ . ..^. . „ , , .. 

Vowtatns? What of Mount Waahington I H-l*r« u Momi Kalak- j Harlfbrd; Qntbte : JfoHfreal. **. 

~ WW on SAe fire cMtf rwcr. o/ JV« jEnglmd? Drsenfe Ut J 1. What of the face of the counQj in New England T The «nM 



■oil, and mountain* bold ; 



Tbe school-house ererr village green \ 

While busy factories ply the wheel, 

> -j x speeds tbe adventurous ki 



tmrcbau Kicer. Tin fiMWW, nma, w w ">"•- — 

eKmrtaui' Population of Boston 1 In what state u It I Which are 

. _._ four YarcHttownsin New EngWH 7Wf tt. dweriw- and duinw* 

ruso/«e*7 7V «U o/ Met T Wtof \ of tkt fcUotrtnr fjioeu from Boatofi: f'atati ; HouUon ; Bongor; 

iVno faeio-dr W»m on As HTWs j Am*la; for [tend ; Co-owd, Miyntftlur ; LowtU; " 
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the White Mountains, is six thousand four hun- 
dred feet high, and is the loftiest peak in this 
quarter of the United States. 

The face of the country in .New England is greatly diversified. 
In the interior it is mountainous, with narrow vales between. 
The land along the sea-shore presents an irregular surface of 
hills and ridges, with flats of moderate extent 

Much of the soil is good, yet it requires diligent cultivation in 
order to obtain fair crops. The climate is severe, and it is 
necessary to make careful preparation for the long winters. The 
indifference of the soil, and the severity of the climate, have 
compelled the people to be industrious, frugal, and enterprising. 
Necessity has been the parent of many thrifty virtues in New 
England. The coast is indented with numerous harbors, and 
the inhabitants have been invited to maritime enterprises. They 
are largely engaged in the cod, mackerel, and tvhalr. fsheriti, 
and their commrrct is very extensive. Their manufactures, too, 
are numerous, and on a liberal scale. Even the granite of their 
hills, and the ice formed upon their lakes, are extensively ex- 
ported. Thus industry has conquered the obstacles of nature 
and climate, and scattered wealth and plenty over a region of 
comparative sterility. 

The leading product of agriculture, in New England, is grass 
for grazing and hay; besides this, wheat, Indian corn, oats, barley, 
potatoes, &.c, are produced, but not in sufficient quantities for the 
supply of the inhabitants. Horses, cattle, sheep, and hogs, are 
raised in great numbers. The chief fruits are apples, pears, 
peaches, plums, strawberries, currants, &c. 

^ Boston is the com- 
mercial metropolis of 
New England, and its 
ships are found on ev- 
Sj ery sea of the globe. 
■- It is also the great 
mart of the country for 
domestic manufactures, 
as cotton goods, wool- 
_ lens, shoes, boots, &c. 
p Numerous rail roads 
?5 branch off in every di- 
5 rection, and facilitate 



Entrance to Button Harbor. 

different parts of the 
country. AVw Bedford and Nantadctt are the chief places en- 
gaged in the whale fisheries. Lowell is renowned for its splendid 

manufacturing establishments. 



Strut m JVmj England; Edutation, Marnifacturti, and Commerce. 



Whit effect hue the soil and climate had oa the people f What of 
nereasityr Fiiherici t Manufacture. T Commerce I What oT granite 
and ice ! What of the indu.try of New England 1 What of agnculw- 
nl product! 1 Botton? New Bedford and K ■ntueket ? Lowell I What 



and very few natives of the soil can be found 
who are not able to read and write with facility. 

The people of this section are in a high degree moral and 
rdighut. Meeting-houses and churches are numerous; and 
the Sabbath is strictly observed. Charitable societies of vari- 
ous kinds are common; and lyceums for lectures and public 
instruction are found in the principal towns, and in many vil- 
lages. The cause of temperance has done much toward check- 
ing the baneful use of intoxicating drinks. 

Though the natural aspect of New England is rough and 
forbidding, industry and taste have dotted it over with cheerful 
and thriving towns and villages. Its hill-sides and valleys are 
enriched by cultivation ; and the traveller can hardly find in 
any land a people living in a state of equal comfort. If there 
are not many who are very rich, there are few who are poor. 

2. The history of New England affords 
many passages of deep interest. It was first 
settled by some English people called Puritans, 
who fled hither from religious persecution. 



They landed at Plymouth, December 22d, 1620, 
and thus laid the foundation of what has 
since become the state of Massachusetts. 

The first settlements in Connecticut were made by emigrants 
from Massachusetts, in 1636. Roger Williams, a Baptist minis- 
ter, made the first settlement in Rhode Island in 1696. The 
other portions of New England became gradually occupied, 
chiefly by people from England, or by the descendants or the 
earlier settlers in this quarter. 

For a time the colonists were at peace with the Indians ; but 
at length war broke out. On several occasions the colonists 
came near being exterminated. In 1675 a celebrated chief, 
named Philip, stirred up the savage tribes, and for nearly three 
years a bloody contest was maintained. But the white people, 
at last, prevailed, and the Indians gradually disappeared from the 
land of their fathers. 

A century after Philip's war, the revolution commenced with 
the battle of Lexington, and the celebrated contest on Bunker 
Hill followed, June 17th, 1775. Throughout the conflict with 
Great Britain, which lasted eight years, and which resulted in 
the independence of the United States, the people of New Eng- 
land bore an active and important part. 

The inhabitants of New England have also largely contrib- 
uted to the settlement of the more western states. A consider- 
able part of New York, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, were first 
occupied by people from Connecticut and Massachusetts. 
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i re lone, ■ i 
illy hilly, ■ 



Mount Katakdin 
a magnificent prospect. 



t^timg Trtnjmt I— Iff an Iraaler. 

1. This state contains nearly as much ter- 
ritory as all the other fire New England States. 
m It has extensive forests, which afford immensp 
quantities of lumber, and numerous harbors. 
which give encouragement to navigation and 
fisheries. 

The amf of Maine hi good, bat the climate ia severe. The 

— - abort. The fact of lit country 

i toward the north-west. 
peak 5300 feet high, afford mg 

The town «nd vUlaga tie near the ac a- ah nr c tod the banks 
of the rivers. The interior ia (tilt coveted with foreata of pine, 
spruce, and hemlock, which auppty New England with the 
greater part of iu materials for building houses and ships. The 
value of the lumber aent to Boston, New York, the West Indies, 
and other places, ia ten million of dollars a year. 

Jhgiuta, beautifully sitmted on the western bank of the Ken- 
nebec, ia the capital. Portland, in a fine country, and command- 
ing a delightful view, ia the largest town in the state. Bangor, 
on the Penobscot, » the chief seat of the lumber bade, and 
ataods in the midst of fertile hills. 

ThomaMun is celebrated for the quantities of lime produced >y 
horning the lime-rock in kilns. It also yields considerable mar- 
ble for building. Online has a fine harbor. HaUoxxtt a pleas- 
antry situated on the Kennebec, and is noted for its granite 
quarries. Gardiner has extensive manufactories. Bat* is a 
flourishing seaport. Old Tote* la the residence of a remnant of 
the Penobscot tribe of Indians, itoultim is a new settlement in 



e territory. 

he traveller i> 



The traveller in Maine will be struck with the beauty of the 
valley of the Kennebec On the banks of this and other chief 
rivers, be will see extensive aaw-mills driven by steam, the fire of 
which ia supplied by the sawdust and waste slabs. 



Sortkl Watl When it aTsfsMM -*— Imm t Katoh u la* iargw. 
laaenjaasae? Whatotker UJut? Daeribt tkt Paobtcot Riotr ; lit 
Kamtbtci las Ambvaggin; aW jiroadeea; la* SL Jo*.'.. 1 1 feu 
ommolomgtktmo-aotl 

What a the popalatioa of Maine T Population to tin strain) mile T 
What is a comity t Aua. A portion of a uala R t apart cluedr for the 
eaaTeiueaee of artminirtijias; joirice Each of the Vailed States ia 
dinied lata counties. A count? ia aometunet called the aUrr, and the 
<bief town, where the eoorta an held, a called the (Bin town. How 
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2. Maine was a part of Massachusetts till 
1820, when it became a separate state. 

The first permanent ecttfement in Maine was made at Saco, 
in lti2& It afterwards became attached to Massachusetts. 
Several important events took place here during the revolution j 
smeng which the crraanng of the state to Quebec, by Arnold 
and hat detachment, is the moat remarkable. 



1. What of the itmtorr of Maine 1 Its eitent J Its foreiti T Har. 
Sunt Tbaaoilt Fate c* the ™mtrr I Mt. Katabdin t The town. 
aaa Tillian ! Lumber t Capital I Portland ! Banpor T What of Thomu- 
tonl Cutinet Hallowell! Gardiner 1 Bath! Old Town! Honlton T 
What of lbs Kennebec taller T Saw-milu 1 
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STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 



Lesson XIII. . . State of New Hampshire. 



Approach to the H 

1. New Hampshire is remarkable as contain- 
ing Mount Washington, the highest mountain 
peak in the Atlantic States. 

This lofty elevation, 6400 feet in height, is one of the White 
Moatdainj. It is visited every summer by many persons, on 
account of the beauty of the scenery among the mountains, and 
the magnificent prospect afforded from the summit. 

The mountains are approached through a deep gorge called 
the .Votch, which was the scene of a fearful tragedy some yean 
since. A family, by the name of Willey, dwelt in this valley ; 
hut on the night of the 38th of August, 1820, a part of the 
mountain descended tike an avalanche. The family, among 
which were four children, heard the noise 1 , and fled from the house. 
The mass of rocks and earth overwhelmed them ; but the house 
remained uninjured! — New Hampshire has many fine lakes, 
among which is ffinnipanogte, celebrated for its beauty. 

The general surface of New Hampshire is hilly, and the soil 
is best adapted to grazing. The people are chiefly farmers, and 
the raising of sheep and cattle is the leading pursuit 

The commerce of the state is small ; the manufaduns, situa- 
ted toward the southern and south-eastern part of the state, are 
' -'— --■e and flourishing. 



Dartmouth College. 
Hanover is celebrated as the seat of Dartmouth College. 
Dortr, on Cocheco River, has extensive manufactures. Exeter 



U3SSOW XXXX. How u New Hamjuhin bounded on fa* 
north ' East .' South ? Wnl 1 Ana. Caruucticul River divida thi* 
ilalr from Vermont, and Jbrmi ill western boundary. In which direc- 
tion don Connecticut River rtml Which icBjr doH the Merrimack nml 
Vr 'hen it Mount IVnthingtonT Lake Wiunipvniogrr ? 

Extent of New Hampshire 7 Population 1 Population to the •quire 
mile I How muij countiea hna Now Hampahire 1 Which ia the moat 
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Extent, 9,500 aquaie miles. Population. Wt-VH, popalUion t 



Rockingham, 44,771 

Merrimack, 36,153 

HiUaborough, .42,494 

Cheahire, 16,4x9 

Sullivan, 30,340 

Strafford, 33,166 

Belknap, 17,983 

Carroll, I'jira 

Grafton 42,311 

Coo., ,.; 9,849 



!Pertamoulb T R87 
Esetsr, 1926 

Concord 4,897 

Amheni 1,565 

Keeoe S,61g 

Newport 1,936 

JDowr 6,458 

} u--..-. - e,43i 

ti.lford 2,078 

OMipee, *,nn 

(Haverhill J.784 

J i ..:■.-. .:>, |J»1 

I '■ ■ .«■■ ■ I JIG 



is noted for a respectable seminary, called Phillips Academy. Wal- 
poU, ClaremorU, and Londonderry, are considerable places. 

Concord, the capital, is pleasantly situated on the Merrimack, 
and lias a fine Htate-liouse of stone. 

Portimouth, on Piscataqua Bay, is the only seaport of the 
state. It has some commerce, and is a very handsome town. 

2. The first settlement in New Hampshire 
was made in 1623 ; and this state was one of 
the thirteen that united in the revolution. 

Many interesting events occurred in New Hampshire during 
the Indian wars. In 1669, a famous massacre took place at 
Dover, in which Major Waldron, aged 80 years, was slain by the 
savages with marks of peculiar atrocity. 



iloua t Which in the largeit town t The i 
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tains 1 The Notch T Laiea 
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leT WhnloftheWhileMoun- 
ew Hampshire T Soil f Chief 
facturea ? What of Concord ■ 



aettledl What of it 




1. The Green Mountain range runs through 
this state, and gives the interior a mountainous 
character. The people are distinguished for 
personal independence and intelligence. 

A considerable portion of Vermont is still covered with for- 
ests ; yet there are many finely -cultivated valleys, and numerous 
pleasant towns and villages. The chief pursuit is agneulturr, 
though there are many nourishing manufactures. 

The climate is severe, and the winter is long. Dunng the 
brief summer, however, vegetation advances with great rapidity, 
and the scenery of mountain and valley, at this season, is enchant- 
ing. Lake Champtain has some navigation, and an active trade is 
carried on in this quarter by means of small vessels and steamboats. 

Monlptlier, situated on Onion River, is the capital. Burling- 
ttm, a beautiful town on the western side of Lake Champlain, is 
the seat of the university of Vermont. Middltbury has a col- 
lege of high repute, and is renowned for its marble quarries. 

Windsor, on Connecticut River, is pleasantly situated, and 
is celebrated as containing a part of Mount Ascutney, a lofty, 
isolated peak, which affords a fine prospect. Woodstock, Aor- 
urirh and Vtrgenno, are considerable places. 



2. The first permanent settlement was made 
in Vermont in 1724. 

The territory was claimed both by New Hampshire and New 
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York, and violent disputes arose out of these rival pretensions. 
The breaking out of the revolutionary wax terminated this 

quarrel 

The people took part against the British, and the « Green Moun- 
tain Boys acquired great fame for their martial spirit One of 
the most celebrated actions of the war was fought at Benning- 
ton, in 1777, in which the brave General Stark defeated a body 
of Hessians, belonging to Burgoyne's army. 

■■■■"- flie Union in 1791. 



Vermont was admitted ii 
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Extent. 

7800 nquare milei. 



■ Boatoa 93,383 

Salem 16,062 

Newburyport, .7,161 

lpawicb, 3,000 

Cambridge,.... 8,409 

Concord, 1,78* 

.Worcester,.... 7,497 
. Northampton, .3,790 
Springfield,... 10,985 
Greenfield,.... 1,756 

Lenoi 1,313 

.Dedham, 3,190 

New Bedford, 12,087 

Ttnnton, 7,645 

.Plymouth, ... . 6,181 
.Barnstable,.... 4,301 
.Edgartown, ...1,736 
.N»u tucket,.... 9,01 J 
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Nantucket, 



Lesson XXIV. . . State of Massachusetts. 

1. Massachusetts is the oldest, wealthiest, 
most populous, and most thickly settled of the 
New England States ; and it is noted for the 
intelligence, enterprise, and energy of its in- 
habitants. 

The face of the country in Massachusetts is hilly, and in the 
western part mountainous. The soil is not naturally Fertile, but 
industrious cultivation has made it productive. Wheat, rye, 
Indian com, oats, and hay, are produced in large quantities, but 
not enough for the inhabitants. 

The valley of Connecticut River is famed for its fertility and 
the pleasant towns scattered through iL 

Mount Tom and Mount Holyokc afford magnificent scenery. 
Travellers often ascend the latter for the noble view that is pre- 
sented from its top. 

Saddle Mountain is the highest single peat in Massachusetts. 

Wadattett is an isolated and lofty mound near the centre of 
the state. 

The coast of Massachusetts is long and irregular, affording 
many good harbors. The people are naturally enterprising, ana, 
taking advantage of their position, have long been accustomed 
to seek a great portion of their support from the sea. 

Great numbers engage in the cod fisheries of Newfoundland, 
and others in the herring and mackerel fisheries along the coast 
of New England. Whde fishing, one of the most adventurous 
of all human pursuits, is chiefly carried on from this state. 

The commerce of Massachusetts is also extensive, and in the 
number of her ships, she surpasses any other state in the Union. 



LBSSON XXIV . 1. Whit of MuMchuietti 1 In extent I 
Population! Population to the aquare mile! flow it M. bounded! What 
cape forms the eastern extremity? What two bayt form part of the 
eastern boundary? Why ie MassackusttU catted the Bay State 1 ! Ana. 
Become U stands at the head of Massachusetts Say. What islands at 
the southern extremity of Massachusetts 1 What riuer in the north-eastern 
part T What great river crosses the western part ? When It Mount 



Her manufactures are various and extensive, amounting to near 
one hundred millions of dollars a year! 

The provisions of the Btate, for education, are on the most lib- 
eral scale: every child, poor or rich, can have a good education 
at the public expense. The colleges of Cambridge, Amherst, 
and Williamstown, are among the most celebrated in the 
country. 

There are numerous neat and handsome village* in Massa- 
chusetts, and many of the towns are noted for their beauty. 



Plan of the City of Boston, 

2. Boston is the chief town and the com* 
mercial metropolis of New England, 



Neit.&c.t Tift Vu direction of the principal towni from Boiton. How 
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Ncit, 4.c. I Kaca of the country in MaauehuietU F Vallej of Connecticut 
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VIEW OF BOSTON COMMON- 
Libert* Tnt. StaU Jfonw. Fork Strut Chardi. 




This city stands upon a small peninsula, at the head of Boston 


harbor. It formerly 


consisted of three hills, and hence it was 


called Tri-moni, or Thne Mountains. These hills are now some- 


what levelled down, but the tallest is now crowned by a, fine 


state-house, as seen 


n the engraving above. 


In from of this edifice ia the Common, which presents a large, 
open lawn, laid out with walks, and embellished with trees. The 


city has many interesting institutions, such as the Blind Jliylum, 
the Jtthautum. the Hospital, &c. Many of the public and pri- 


vate buildings, inc 


uding several splendid blocks of ware- 
rranite, which is chiefly brought from the 


bouses, are built of 


quarries at Quincy. 




Boston is surrounded by 

several beautiful towns, with 
most of which it is connected 








by bridges. These are Dor- 
chester, Roxbury, Brookline, 

Brighton, Cambridge, and 






Charlestown. In Cambridge 




ia Harvard University ; and 
in Charlestown is Hunter Hill, 






upon which a monument has 




been erected to commemo- 




rate the celebrated battle 




fought there. 

Boston has more ships, and 
more commerce, than any 






other city in the Union, ex- 




cept New York. It is con- 




nected by several railroads 




with all parts of the country : 




one runs to Portland, in 




Maine ; one goes to Albany ; 




and two lead by different 




routes to the city of New York. 




Along on the sea-coast are 




Salon, which has some com- 


Mir Will 


tmmiiml. merce, and is celebrated for its 
wealth : Gloucester, renowned 


for its fisheries ; Marblthtad, which is largely engaged in the 


cod fishery ; Jifaetnirypart, at the mouth of the Memmack, re- 
markable for its regularity, commerce, and fine situation ; Lynn, 
famous for its manufacture of shoes ; Aeui Bedford and ft'an- 


tucktt, which have 


more whale-ships than all the rest of the 


world ; Fall River, celebrated for its manufactures ; and Plym- 


outh, where the setl 


ere of New England first landed. 

re Lowell, the chief manufacturing town in 


Id the interior a 


Its .itnuion I to 


indent nuns ! Whit of the Mite-houm t Cum- 


mun f IuslLtiiTjotis T 


Granite T Town, around Btwtonl Shipi and 


commerce of BoMon 


Railroad*! What oi" Salem t Glouceiler, fa.l 
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State of Rhode Island. TABU1AE TIEWS AND MAP - 

Extent, 1351 nqoiro miles. Population, 108,630; population to the 
•quaie mile, Bl. 

Bristol 6,476 



Village Xctnt in Rhode Isliaid. 

1. This state, in point of territory, is the 
smallest of the United States, but it is thickly 
peopled, and is renowned for its extensive man- 
ufactures. 

The northern and western porta of this state are sandy and 
barren ; but along the borders of Massachusetts Bay it is more 
fertile. 

Three fine islands are situated in Narragansett Bay : Mode 
Iidand, which has been called the Eden of America ; Conanicut, 
upon which, at the southern extremity, may be seen the ruins of 
an ancient fortification ; and Prudence Island, which is six miles 
in length. 



Riant qf an Ancieni Fortification on Conanicut. 

Block bland, which lies farther out to sea, produces consider- 
able grain, and in summer is a delightful place. 

Providence, is the chief town. It is beautifully situated, and 
has considerable commerce. It is also the chief mart for the man- 
ufactures of the state. It is the seat of Brown University, which 
is a flourishing college, and has many handsome edifices, Blackr 
ttone. Canal term inn inn here ; a railroad leads to Boston ; and 
railroads and steamboats connect the city with New York. Prov- 
idence is considered the capital of the state, though the legisla- 
ture often meets elsewhere. 

Newport is pleasantly situated on the island of Rhode 
Island, which gives name to the state. It is a charming 
summer residence, and is resorted to at that season by people 
from all parts of the United States. 



XiBSSOXT XXV. Extent of Rhode 1.1 and 7 Bcnndartat PopuU- 



1. What of flat aUtel Soil 7 1: 
Providence 1 What of Providence 1 



...withth 

s county I Which neltocc.t 

■lEindn ? Directum of nun fivm 

Iti population f Newport T Paw- 



Newport,..; J6JJ74 

Providence 58,073 

Washington, n,324 South Kingston, 

Distance* from Providence. at*,, 

Boston, .....44 

Hartford 70 

New York, 173 




Patetudttt, four miles north of Providence, has < . 
ufactures ; and the place is rendered interesting by the falls of 
the Pawtucket River, which plunge nearly fifty feet over a suc- 
cession of rocks and dams. 

Siistvl is charmingly situated on a small bay, and is cele- 
brated as containing Mount Hope, the castle of Philip, the 
renowned Indian warrior. 

2. The first settlement was made in this 
state, in 1636, by Roger Williams, from Massa- 
chusetts. 

This celebrated man was a friend to toleration in religious 
affairs, and, through his influence, Rbode Island set an early ex- 
ample in allowing perfect freedom of opinion. 

Rhode Island bore her part in the revolution, and seven] inter- 
esting events occurred here during the struggle. 

This state came into the Union in 1790, being the last of 
the original thirteen that acceded to the Constitution. 

Rhode Island is remarkable as having continued under its 
original charter, granted by King Charles IL, till the year 1843, 
when a new constitution was adopted. 
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Fairfield, 494117 

Hutford, 66,6*9 

Litchfield,; 40,448 

Middlem %879 

NewHmea 48,619 

New London,... .44,463 

Tolland, 17,980 

Windham, 58,080 



(Fairfield, 3,294 

f Danburj 4,343 

Hutford, 13,793 

Litchfield, 4,033 

Middletown, ....7,210 

H«w Hi™ 14,300 

< New London,.... 6,5-3 

j Norwich, 7,839 

Tolled, 1,561 

Brooklyn, 1,478 



NewHneD, 34 

Middletown 14 

Litchfield, 30 

New London 44 



Lesson XXVI . . State of Connecticut. 



1. This state is noted for its numerous 
schools, and for the intelligence, morality, and 
industry of its people. It is sometimes called 
the " land of steady liabits." 

The fact of the country in Connecticut is hilly, and the toil is 
not naturally fertile, but it is made productive by cultivation. 
The valley of the Connecticut River ia a fine tract of country. 
The agricultural products of this state are the same as in Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The manufadvrtt are numerous, and of great variety, and are 
sent to all parts of the Union. Clocks, some of which are of 
wood, are made in peat numbera, and sent to Mexico, South 
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Which i* the lugest town t The n< 



The lhad JUhtry in the Connecticut is a source of some 
wealth, and is worthy of notice, as the fish are esteemed the 
best of the kind in the world. 

Connecticut is remarkable for the equal condition of its peo- 
ple; there being few who are very rich, and few who are poor. 

The means of education are furnished to all. The fund ap- 
propriated to common schools exceeds two millions of dol- 

The good education and good habits bestowed on the young, 
in this state, have exercised an important influence upor> the 



Ptopit migrating fiom ComtctieuL 

Union. It has long been the practice not only for families, but 
for young men, to emigrate from this state to the Southern and 
Western States, and many of them have risen to the highest 
stations in the society among which they have lived. 

A™ Hatitn, one of the capitals of this state, is situated at the 
head of a small bay in Long Island Sound. It stands on a sandy- 
plain, and at the north is bounded by two high cliffs, called East 
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and /Fesf Rock. This city is one of the handsomest in New Eng- 
land, and is renowned oh the Boat of Vale College, which has 
more students than any other culkga in the Uuitad States. A 
railroad extends from this city to Boston by way of Hartford. 



Vitxc qf yalt Cotttgt. 

Hartford, also one of the capitals of Connecticut, standi on 
the west bank of the Connecticut River, and is surrounded by 
a fertile country. It is at the head of sloop navigation, and is 
the chief market for the manufactures of this part of the state. 
The Deaf and Dumb Asylum, — the first that was founded in the 
United States, — the Insane Asylum, and also the Atheneum, 
are valuable institutions. 



Dtaf and Dumb Aryhan, and Pi&iU, Hurfford. 

Hartford is also the seat of Trinity College, a flourishing 
institution. Its buildings are beautifully situated, and its 
grounds are the most pleasant of the kind in New England. 

.Ye a London, at the mouth of the Thames, is largely con- 
cerned in the whale fishery. Norwich is a flourishing place, 
with extensive manufactures. A railroad connects it with Bos- 
ton. Stonington is noted tor a gallant defence against the 
British during the last war. Middletoum, on the Connecticut 
River, is a handsome place, and the seat of the Wesley an 
University. Bridgeport has considerable trade. 

There are many other pleasant towns in Connecticut. In no 
part of the United States are the villages more neat, and agree- 
able to the eye, than here. 

2. Connecticut was first settled as a colony 
from Massachusetts in 1634. Hartford was 
founded in 1636, and New Haven soon after. 

Describe New Haven ; Hartford; New London; Norwich; Mid- 
dle town } Bridgeport. etc. [ j* Jn describing a town, it ii well for the 
pupil alwir* to tell it* direction tram the capital of die state, on what 



Previous to the arrival of the English , in Connecticut, the ' 
Dutch bad made a settlement at Hartford, and built a small fort 
there. When the emigrants from Plymouth reached that point, 
in sailing up the river, the Dutch forbade their proceeding far- 
ther, and threatened tu fire upon them. 

The adventurers, however, regardless of this menace, ad- 
vanced to Windsor, and established themselves there. The 
next year, the Dutch attempted to drive them away, but with- 
out success. _, 

In the year 1635, a company of emigrants — men, women, and 
children — set out from towns near Boston, to establish them- 
selves on the Connecticut River. They were sixty in number, 
and were attended by their cattle, which they drove before 
them. 



Emigration from Mnttadmtttit to CamietieuL 

It was now October, and the country was an unbroken wilder- 
ness. The company, however, proceeded undaunted, and 
cheered their way by occasionally singing psalms and hymns. 
They ware a whole fortnight in making a journey throngi) for- 
ests, swamp*, and thickets, which is now performed by railroad 
in fbur hours. 

Unfortunately, they had undertaken their migration too late in 
the season. Winter came before their houses were finished ; 
and, as it was unusually severe, they suffered the most intense 
hardships. Fourteen set out to return, but one of them perished 
by drowning. The rest were only saved by the kindness of the 
Indians on their way. 

Those who remained were wasted by famine and privation. 
Their provisions, sent by water, did not arrive, and the people 
subsisted partly upon acorns and other nuts. The cattle were 
compelled to browse upon the twigs of trees and shrubs. Such 
was the suffering of many of the early colonists, in settling this 
country, which, after a lapse of a little more than two centuries, 
presents an unrivalled spectacle of prosperity. 

Connecticut consisted of two separate colonies till 1655, when > 
they became one. Its charter was granted by Charles II. ; but { 
James II. annulled it in 1686, and Sir Edmund Andros came to 1 
take it away. It was, however, seized and hidden in a tree which { 
still remains, and bears the title of the « Charter Oak." j 

The Pequods, one of the most celebrated of the New England > 
Indian tribes, had their seat in this state, and the early settlers i 
suffered from their hostilities for many years. J 

During the revolution, several flourishing towns — Fairfield, i 
Danbury, &c. — were laid in ashes bv the British troops. 
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State*. ' 

New York, Albany. 

New Jenej Trenton. 

Pennsylvania, * . . Huriabarg. 

Delaware, Dover. 

Maryland ..Annapolia. 

Dill. Columbia, .Wuhingt on. 

CMer Town ;. 

New York J-'(.,7P5 

Philadelphia, SS0.W3 

Baltimore, 102,513 
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Lesson XXVII. .. Kiddie States. 



lecite the line.. What do the Middle 
oil T What adfantagea do they enjoy ? 
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r. the Middle State* ? Capital of each I 



1. The Middle States embrace the centred 
portion of the Atlantic States. The climate is 
milder, and the soil more fertile, than in New 
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\ England. At the same time, they enjoy peculiar 

j advantages for commerce, by means of rivers, 

> canals, and railroads, spreading over the conn- 

i ay- 

\ The surface of the Middle States presents every variety of 

J mountain, hill, slope, and valley. Jlgriculturt is the chief object 

J of pursuit, and the labor of the firmer is richly rewarded. Im- 

\ meiise quantities of grain and fruits, in great variety, are pro- 

v duced. The wheal four of this region, is celebrated for its 

i excellence. 



\ FU<jr Milt. 

j The sea-coast is mostly low, sandy, and level. The principal 

\ batu are Raritan, Chesapeake, and Delaware. 

\ These states exhibit the most extensive mountain tracts to ba 

v found in the eastern portion of the Union. The .Qlleghanits, 

i which extend to a width of two hundred miles, in Pennsylvania, 

J and the CaLikili Mountain* in New York, both of which helong 

J to the great .Ipalachian chain, are the most remarkable por- 

* The great lakes of Ontario and Erie, which form the northern 

v boundary of the Middle States, constitute an important feature 

\ in their physical geography, and largely contribute to their com- 

\ mere ill advantages. 

( The rivers of this region, especially the Hudson, the Dela- 

x ware, and the Susquehanna, afford peculiar facQities for carrying 

^ the products to market, and the great commercial cities of 

t JViw York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, become their deposit- 



Kinds of Product going It 
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Albany to Lake Erie, was a stupendoi 
great work of the kind accomplished ii 



s enterprise , and tl 
this country. 



Depot on the Erie Canal. 

The mineral trtatvret of this region are also abundant, espe- 
cialty in Pennsylvania, where exhaustless beds of coal and iron 

The mimufiicttirci of the Middle States are extensive, and the 
city of New York is the great commercial centre of the country. 

2. The Middle States were settled by people 
from different countries — England, Holland, 
Germany, Denmark, and Sweden. 

From this circumstance, the population has always bee more 
raized than in New England. In some villages the ongHi.. 
language, manners, and customs, of the settlers, are to be found, 
with little modification by time and circumstances. 

3. The Middle States were the chief theatre 
of action during the revolutionary war. 



Haute. Sane. 

New York was captured by the British in the autumn of 177G, 
and they did not leave it till November 38th, 1793. This city was 
the residence of the British commander-in-chief, and the centre 
of all the military operations throughout the country. 

Philadelphia was also in the possession of the British from 
September 2tith, 1777, till the 18th of June, 177a Congress as- 
sembled at Philadelphia till it was threatened by the British in 
the summer of 1777. Alter the war. New York was, for a time, 
the sent of government, and then Philadelphia, till it was re- 
moved to Washington in 1800. 

Washington occupied stations upon the Hudson, or in New 
Jersey antf Pennsylvania, for several years; and his most cele- 
brated displays of generalship took place in battles and skir- 
mishes within the three states of New York, New Jersey, rrA 
Pennsylt 
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Extent of Hew York. 

46,220 squire mil™. 

Population. 

S,4*9,CC0 ; S3 to the •qam mile. 
Number of counties in New York, SB. 

Chief Town*. *,.»— , 

New York. 3(6,785 

Brooklyn 69.M6 

Albany 11,161 

Rocnnter SftJOT 

Troy m 

Buffalo SJ78J 

L'ttea 11,181 

Srheneclady 6.784 

Hodson b£H 

Pooghkeepsie 11,7*1 

Distance* from New York. 

Albany I*S 

Buffalo, 453 

Schenectady 161 

Hudson, 116 

Houghketpne 1* 

KUtcotu.dJe 300 

Dunkirk, tiv rulruad .470 

Lesson XXVIII. .. State of New York. js»»'«?i» ■?•»£"/¥» j"" 1 ■&. &- 2SLM!f 

„ * communication to the great lakes, thus affording an outlet for the 

immense products of the interior. 

A railroad extends from Albanj to Buffalo, and other railroads 
and canals afford facilities for transportation and travel through- 
out the state. Steamboat navigation was first established by 
Fulton on the Hudson ; and here are the finest steamboats in the 
world. The number of passengers transported on this river by 
steamboats, is several millions annually. 

2. The state of New York is remarkable 
for natural objects which delight the eye and 
attract the attention of the traveller. 

The scenery along 
the Hudson is unri- 
valled for its beauty. 
The Catskill Moun- 
tains abound in wild 
and romantic scenery. 
The Falls of Trenton, 
twelve miles north of 
Utica, are esteemed | 
among the finest in i 
the world. 

The Uiktt George, | 

Cayuga, Seneca, &c, lita ^^ j^m, „ ^ WHdww . 
are beautiful sheets 

of water. The mineral ipringi of Ballston and Saratoga an 
the resort of invalids at all seasons, and of the fashionable world 
during summer. The sail springs, near Syracuse, annually yield 
four million bushels of salt 



1 . New York, sometimes called the Empire 
State, on account of its wealth, population, and 
extent, occupies one of the finest regions on 
the continent, and exceeds any other state in 
population, riches, and commerce. 

The eastern part of this state is mountainous, and the western 
part moderately uneven. The mil is generally good, and the 
western valleys are in the highest degree productive. Wheat is 
the staple product of agriculture 



Manufndvrti are extensive, and commerce is conducted on a 
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3. The Falls of Niagara, which are partly in 
this state, form the most stupendous cataract 
in the world. 

The waters accumulated from the great upper lakes, forming 
a river about three quarters of a mile in width, are suddenly 
contracted, and plunge over the rocks, in two columns, to the 
depth of 1G0 feet. The shock causes the earth to tremble tor a 
considerable distance around, and a cloud of vapor rises over 
the spot, which is sometimes visible for sixty or seventy miles. 

4. The state of New York, has made the 
most liberal provisions for education. 

The number or common schools is over ten thousand, and 
there are many seminaries of the higher class, among which 
may be named Columbia College, and the University, in the city 
of New York ; Union College, * " ' * ..... 

College, at Clinton. 



t Schenectady; and Hamilton 



Plan of the City of Atio York. 

5. The city of New York is situated on an 
island about fifteen miles in length, which 
divides the Hudson into two branches. 



harbor is one of the finest in the world. 

The multitude of vessels which surround the city, whose 
masts look like a forest stripped or its leaves, with the whizzing 
steamboats constantly arriving and departing, give evidence of 
the activity and extent of the trade and commerce which centre 
in this great metropolis. 

New York is in fact the chief city of the western continent, 
and one of the greatest commercial places in the world. Stand- 
ing at the mouth of the Hudson, it receives the produce not 
only of the greater part of the state of New York, but wheat, 
flour, beef, pork, and other articles, from the prolific borders of 
the great lakes. By means of its various rivers, canals, and 
railroads, it not only receives the wealth of a vast territory, but 
it distributes over the same regions the merchandise and manu- 
factures collected from every quarter of the world. 

The commerce of New York, by sea, is conducted on a vast 
scale. Regular lines of packets are established, which run to 



3, Describe the Fill! of Niagara. «. Whit of education in New 
York! Number of common school* I Wbat three college! T 

6. How it the city of New York situated 1 On which aide i* the 
Bay! Where are the Narrow! T How u JVrw York ttparattd from 
Loaf Wand? What of the harbor 7 Veaaels and steamboat! ! What 
ii the chief city on the western continent? Direction of the follow- 
ing placet from New York city: Tht Nurrowi 7 Stolen Irlandt Nod 



Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charleston; New Orleans, the 
West Indies, London, Havre, &c. There is hardly a sea in the 
world which is not doited by the ships of New York. The 
duties on foreign goods, received at this port, amount to about 
twenty millions of dollars annually. 

Among the curious and interesting objects in this city, we 
may mention Broadway, one of the finest streets in the world ; 



Vino of the Fountain in tht Park at A'ew York. 
the Park, which is ornamented by the City Hall ; a splendid 



water; the Battery, which is a handsome promenade skirted 



Brithtont FtatbwA t Hurlgatt I BlaekwelTt 'stand ! JrrtqCitxt JVne- 
orkBoul What three railroad* on the jion of ,V™ l'orinlyi 

What does New York receive by way of the Hndaont What doe* 
New York distribute to various parts of the country 1 Commerce of 
New York by sea I Lines of packets 1 Dntlea 1 What of Broadway 1 
The Park I Croton Aqueduct t The Battery! Eichange I Trinity 
Church I What of the first of May 1 Repeat the line*. 
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One of the characteristics of the city of New York, is the bustle 
and activity presented by its streets, and especially in the ban- 



A tmrinm Strtlt a 

There is a {general custom of* 

on the first of May, which is described 

"Buttle, hurtle!— Clear the way! 
He move", ther more, we more, to-day : — 
PuUing, hauling, father, calling, 
Muthen brawling, children equalling, 
Coaling, teaiing, whimpering, pratUiiig ; 
Pota, and pane, and kettlea rattling ; 
Tumbling bediUada, flung beilipieadi, 
Broken chain, and hollow warei, 
Strew the atreeta — "Tie moving day ! " 

6. Hudson River was discovered in 1609, and 
Manhattan Island, on which N. York city stands, 
was first settled by some Dutch people, in 1612. 

Numerous settlers came over from Holland, and the colony 
was soon in a flourishing state. It was captured by the British in 
1664, and though it fell again into the hands of the Dutch in 
1673, it was restored the year after, and continued one of the 
British colonies tiU the revolution. 



Burning qf Sdtauctady. 

3rn part oF this state was the chief seat of a power- 
confederacy called the Six JVoiionr. During the 



The we« 
fill Indian 

wars with the French, they gave great trouble to the settlers of 
New York ; and, in one instance, laid Schenectady in ashes, and 

6. What of the diacorerr of the 

VorkT What of it. capture T The Si- 

7. Whit of the towni in New Yo 
Poughkeepaie I Newburg? WeatPoiot 



Hudeon I Settlement of .New 
: Nitiona T 
rk iuu! Brooklyn I Albany T 



butchered the greater part of the inhabitants. Dnnngthe revolu- 
tion, they took part with the British, and inflicted terrible ravages. 
A few remnants of these tribes still remain in the western 
part of the state. 

7. The state of New York is remarkable for 
the number of its flourishing towns, and their 
rapid growth and prosperity. 

Brooklyn, on Long Island, is near New York city, and is the 
seat of trie navy-yard. It is the second place in the state aa to 
population. 

Albany, the capital, occupies a steep declivity on the western 
bank of the Hudson, at the beginning of the Erie and Cham- 

flain Canals, and several railroads, which extend into the interior. 
t is an old and rich town, with a substantial trade. 
Among other places on the Hudson, we may mention Povgh- 
httpsit, the chief town of Duchess county, which is noted for it* 
agricultural wealth; JVadmrg, the chief depot of the cele- 
brated butter and cheese county of Orange ; Wat Point, famous 
for its charming scenery and military academy; Hudson, an 
old trading town, which has some ships engaged in the whale 
fishery ; and TVny, which has risen into importance within the 
Inst thirty years, and is the seat of an active inland trade. 

Along the great canal, we may mention Sdienedadg, the seat 
of Union College ; UHca, a beautiful and thriving town, near the 
centre of the state ; Syraeum and Saiina, famous for their salt 
works; Rochater, renowned as having become a great city, where 
an unbroken forest existed thirty-five years ago; Lotkport, 
where the canal descends by rive double locks; and Buffalo, 
the chief port of Lake Erie, doubtless destined to be one of the 
great cities of this continent 

We might also mention Auburn, the seat of a celebrated stale 
prison; Gtneva, interesting for its College and its delightful 
situation ; Canandaigua, remarkable for its wealth and beauty ; 
Saratoga and BalUlon, for their mineral springs ; Palmyra, 
Brockpori, Albion, Batavia, &c, for their sudden growth and 
prosperity. 



Tht Battlt of Saratoga. 

8. One of the most memorable events in the 
history of our country, the capture of Burgoyne 
and his army, occurred in this state. 

This event took place near Saratoga on the 16th day of Octo- 
ber, 1777, and served to rouse the spirits of the nation, which 
had sunk to the lowest ebb, in consequence of repeated de- 
feats, and the successes of the enemy. 

The army of Burgoyne amounted to 
with five thousand stand of arms, all 
our troops. In consequence of this victory, France was induced to 
espouse our cause ; and thus it became the herald of our triumph. 
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Lesson XXIX . , State of New Jersey. 



Battle qf 

1. New Jersey is small in extent, but it is 
noted for its manufactures, canals, and railroads. 

The face of the country is diversified. In tbe north it is moun- 
tainous ; in the middle, hilly ; the southern part is flat and sandy. 

The centra] portion or New Jersey is very fertile. The 
southern parts produce peare, peaches, and apples, in great per- 
fection. The Philadelphia and New York markets are supplied 
with some of their best fruit and vegetables from this state. 

The Fall* of the Pastaic River, at Patterson, may be regarded 
as one of the most beautiful natural objects in the world. The 
river, which is forty yards wide, rushes in one entire sheet over 
a rock, and tails perpendicularly seventy feet 

Trenton, the seat of government, is finely situated on the Del- 
aware, at the head of tide-water. Newark, on the Passaic, nine 
miles from New York, is a very pleasant town, famed for its man- 
ufactures of leather and carriages, and for the cider made in its 
neighborhood. Eluahethloum, Burlington, Morristaum, and .Vein 
Brunswick, are agreeable places. Patterson is distinguished for 
its manufactures, situated at the Falls. 

Princeton is the seat of the college of New Jersey, which is 
one of the most respectable institutions of the kind in our coun- 
try. At the same place is a theological seminary, under the 
direction of the Presbyterians. 

At New Brunswick there is a theological seminary, belonging 
to the Dutch Reformed church. 

Amhoy is noted for its excellent harbor ; and Long Brandt is 
a favorite resort for sea-bathing in summer. 

New Jersey, lying between the two great centres of commerce, 
New York and Philadelphia, has peculiar advantages in the 
markets afforded for its produce. Two railroad!, running through 
New Jersey, connect New York with Philadelphia ; and several 
canals facilitate the trade of tbe state. 

2. New Jersey is peculiarly interesting from 
its, historical recollections. 

The first settlement in this state was made by the Dutch in 
1034. Other settlements were made by the Swedes and Eng- 
lish. After various changes, it became a British colony. 

Ne# Jersey was the theatre of some of the most interesting 
events in the revolutionary war. " Terrible lima in the Jtrttyt 
was at that period a proverbial expression. 

Important battles were fought at Trenton, Princeton, and 
Monmouth, in all of which Washington commanded in person. 
The latter engagement, which was one of the most celebrated of 
the war, occurred, at a place now called t rechold, June 28, 1 77& 
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Atliouc, 873G M«»'t landing — 

Borneo 13/33 Hirkemvk. J,631 

Burlington SiKII Mount Hon. 

Cape May S,tS4 Cap* Mn &3M 

Cumberland l+;m Bnd*eto4n 

Ewei 44,6*1 Newark I7.J90 

C-lonceMer. 16,438 Woodbury TOO 

HwUoo, 9.483 North Be rgea 

Hunter*™ 54,789 Flrinuigton 360 

Mercer tiSta Trenton, 4.0S5 

Middleee! Il.tMl Ne* Kruiuw. 8;693 

Monmouth, 33,90. Freehold '..6,303 

Mom i'.tm Momntowo, 4JD13 

Pastaic 16.734 Pattenon 1,596 

Salem, 16,0*4 Salem t.007 

S.imr-tei 17,466 SomemHe 800 

Sueeei SI ,770 Newtoo 900 

Wamo, J0^6C Warren 1,601 

Diatruices Iron Trentom. 

Jersey Citj, 68 New York 60 

Hackennck 76 Bo>u>n S70 

Marristown, S3 PbuuJelphti, 30 

Burlington, 13 Baltimore, 1" 

Goehen, 89 Washington, 166 
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Pittsburg, situated it the confluence of the Monongahe|a and 
Alleghany, which unite below and form the Ohio, is the centre of 
an extensive trade, and is not only the seat of the principal man- 
ufactures in Pennsylvania, but one of the most considerable 
manufacturing towns in America. By means of the Ohio, it has 
an easy communication with New Orleans and the Western 
States ; and the abundant and cheap supply of coal in its vicinity, 
added to other circumstances, renders its advantages very great 
It was, however, desolated by a dreadful conflagration in April, 
1845, which destroyed more than a thousand buildings. 

Harrubtag, the seat of gWemment, is a handsome place, 
pleasantly situated on the Susquehanna. Lancaster is a beau- 
tiful town, situated in a pleasant and highly -cultivated region, 
and carries on a large trade with the interior. Reading is an 
agreeable place, and has considerable trade and manufactures. 
PotUviUe is a flourishing town, which owes its importance to the 
coal mines in its vicinity. Carlisle, York, Chtanbtnhurg, Ger- 
manlotm, Eatton, and Bethlthan, are also towns of some impor- 

The inhabitants of this state are emigrants from various parts 
of Europe, and their descendants. About one half are of Eng- 
lish origin ; one fourth are Germans ; one eighth Irish ; and the 
remainder, Scotch, Welsh, Swedish, and Dutch. The English 
is the prevailing language, but Gorman is also extensively 
spoken. Newspapers, almanacs, and some books, in the Ger- 
man language, are published in this state. 

3. The territory of Pennsylvania was granted 
to William Penn in 1681, and in the autumn 
of the same year a body of Quakers came 
hither, and began a settlement where Philadel- 
phia now stands. 

The next year Penn came himself, with other settlers, and 
laid out the city on its present plan, ending it Philadelphia, that 
word signifying brotherly love. Penn cultivated peace with the 
Indians, and consequently the people were secured from the 
Indian wars which harassed other colonies. 



WaMngUm and hit Army at Valley ForgL 

Several important battles were fbugnt m this state during the 
revolution, and Philadelphia was for a time in the hands of the 
British. Valley Forgt, twenty miles north-west of Philadelphia, 
is remarkable as the place where Washington and his army 
had their winter quarters during the most discouraging period 
of the contest 

Medical Uniieraity I Charitable inititutiona of Philadelphia! Guard 
College! Feirmount Wafer-works I Pittabnrg T Hamibnis! Read 
inct PottmlleT OthertowniT lnhabibuiU of Pennirl Tenia 1 Language 
3. Settlement or PenmylianU 1 When wu Philadelphia begun 
By wnom waa it laid out 1 Whet dciei the name « Philadelphia " mean ' 
What of battles fought ID Pennsylvania during the resolution T VaUej 
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STATES OF DELAWARE AND MARYLAND. 



TABULAR VIEWS. 



Delaware. 

■nl, 9083 H.iian mil». 
uinn, 73.065 ; population 
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Lesson XIII. , . Slate of Delaware, 

1. Delaware is the smallest of the United 
States in population, and the smallest in terri- 
tory, except Rhode Island. 

The soil, in the northern part of this state, la fertile, but the 
rest is sandy and unproductive. W. heat is raised of excellent 
auality, and the mills of Wilmington are celebrated for the flour 
they produce. 

On the ISrandyicint, in the vicinity of Wilmington, there are 
extensive manv/advra of paper, gunpowder, woollen goods, &c. 

The Delaware and Chesapeake Canal opens a communication 
for ships between the two bays. In the route of the canal ia a 



Dttp Cvt in the Delaware and Chaapeake Canal 
Deep Cut, six miles long, over which there is a Bridge ninety feet 
high, and two hundred and thirty-live feet long, consisting of a 
single arch. 



UMOirXIZL How i> Delaware bounded ? Capital? Direc- 
tion of Doner from Baltimore 1 Direction of On following placet Jron 
Doner. JWiifirrd? Kenton? WOmingtonl Snoio Mill 

Extant OT Delaware 1 Population 1 Population Id the ■mure mile! 
Tell the counties, county lown i, and populniinn of each. 1. Whatara the 
compnniti.e eitenl and population of Delaware T The mil * What man- 
ufic tiirei I Canal I Dover J Wilmington T Other to™ in Delaware 1 
The Breakwater 1 2. Hiatorj of Delaware 1 



Chief Town*. 

■wre, 103,000 

nton,' !""!!!!! "3,H0 

ipoln a,TB2 

Diet, (rum Baltimore. 

Dover tiii 

Annapolii M 

NewYotk, 183 

Philmteipliii, 07 

Waslrinpon, « 

Dover, the seat of government, is situated on James Creek. 
Wilmington ia the largest town ; it is situated on the Brandy- 
wine, and ia accessible by large ships. It ia celebrated for its 
mills and manufactures. The other considerable places are 
JVeur CatUt, Georgetown, and Miiford. 

The Delaware Breakwater ia an immense stone pier, which cost 

the government of the U. States $3,000,000. It is off Cape Hen- 

lopen, and ia designed to protect vessels entering Delaware Bay. 

2. The first settlement in this state was 

made, by Swedes and Fins, in 1637. 

The colony passed successively into the hands of the Dutch, 
English, and Pennsy Iranians ; but was finally separated, and be- 
came an independent state, in 1776. 



Vino cf tai City of Baltmore. 

1. This state is distinguished by its mild 
climate, its fine bays, and its advantages for 
commerce. 



_.. Boundariei of ttd-? Capital! Direction of 

tlu following placet from Annapolie: Baltimore! Frederick? Hagtrt- 
town? Cumberland? Havre dr Grace? Bladeniimrg ? Leonaritownt 
Eitent of Maryland t Population 1 Pop ill it io ii to the saltan mile 1 
How manr counties in Maryland! Which ia the largeat (own I The 
next 1 Neat t &c. Diatancei of (he following place* from Baltimore ' 
Dover! Annapolis? Hew York! Philadelphia! WaahimrUn I 
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Maryland may be considered as occupying a moot favorable 
point in respect to climate, between the heat of the south and the 
cold of the north. The eastern portion, called the Eastern Short, 
is low and sandy, but fertile. The northern part is variegated 
with hills and mountains. 

Wheat, corn, and tobacco, are the staple productions. Coal 
and iron abound in various parts of the state. 

The commerce of Maryland is considerable; and the floor 
trade is on ai immense scale. The Baltimore Bud Ohio Railroad, 
one of the rust great works of the kind undertaken in the United 
States, is creditable to the enterprise of the people of this state. 

Jhmapolit, situated en the west side of the Severn River, has 
been the seat of government since 16tf9- It is regularly laid 
nut, and is a handsome city. 




Plan nf Ike City of .Baltimore. 

Baltimore, on account of its splendid monuments called the 
Monumental City, is beautifully situated on the River Patapsco, 
seventeen miles from Chesapeake Bay. The site is irregular, 
but the streets are well built, and present a fine appearance. The 
monument in honor of Washington, and that to the memory of 
those who fell at the battle of North Point, in 1814, are beautiful 
works of ait. The Catholic Cathedral is an imposing edifice. 

This city may be noticed for its rapid growth ; for its extensive 
commerce; for its vast operations in Sour; and for using the 
swiftest sailing ships in the world, known as Baliimart dippers. 

Frederick, next to Baltimore in wealth and population, is a 
pleasant place, in the centre of a fertile region. Hagerstown and 
Cumberland are considerable places. 

2. Maryland was settled by Roman Catho- 
lics, who came from England in 1663. 

The leader in this movement was Lord Baltimore. His brother, 
Leonard Calvert, arrived with two hundred emigrants, principally 
Catholics, and founded the colony. The Catholics have ever 
been a numerous and highly respectable body in this state. 



Lesson XXXIII. . . District of Columbia. 

The District of Columbia is a territory ten 
miles square, under the immediate government 
of the Congress of the United States. 



1. ForwhatiaMarjlanddiatinguiahedl ID climate t Soil and aurfac 
ProdnctaT Mineral* t Commerce t Railroader What of Ann apoli 
Deecribe Baltimore. What two railroad' on At plan of Baltimore? 



This territory was ceded to the United States, by the states 
of Virginia and Maryland, in 1790. ffuihington was laid out, 
and public buildings erected, and it became the seat of govern- 
ment in 1800. It is situated on the Potomac, 300 miles from the 
ocean by the windings of the nver. It has a population of 
"" ™ and several handsome public buildings. 
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Mop iff the Dittriet of Columbia. 

No. 1. The Capitol. ■ No. S. Navy Department 

S. Prealdenfrrflooae. 7. Marine HoapttaL 

3. Department of BMS. S. HlTyYard. 

4. Treaaurj Department. 8. Cit/ Hall 

5. War Department. I ID. Market. 

The Capitol, which commands a fine view of the surrounding 
country, is one of the most elegant structures in the world. The 
President's House, a mile distant, is a handsome edifice of free- 



The General Post-Office is a handsome structure of white mar 
ile. The Patent-Office is a beautiful building, and the depoa- 
toiy of many interesting objects. 

GrorgeEoten, adjoining Washington, is the seat of a Catholic 
:ollege. J&exandria, on the Potomac, is noted for an extensive 



mop of Maryland.) On looat n 



it U titaatid 1 In what dirrctitm it 
" "" " if NtmOrUam? (To 
p. St.) h* what direc- 



tion it Georgetown from Watkmgtont .. 

What of die Diatrict of Columbia I Wtwii.and bj whom, waa the ter- 
ritory ceded T Situation of WMbimrtoo 1 Population T Deicribe the Cap- 

■nnai wimtoi uie tenement i i.»uiuiia . itol. Preeident'a Houae. Other Tmildinga. What of Georgetown! 

. Whin it the Dittriet of Columbia 1 {Sea j Aleiudria I 



WESTERN STATES. 



TABULAR VIEWS. 



Extent of Western State*. 
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Oregon, . 
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Chief Town*. 



Lesson IIX1V. .. The Western States. 



Byron? Paediaef Whotimr in", Michigan that Jtoim into Lot* JftoH- 

gon/ IVArrru SoffilulB BoyT Thunder Bay? 

Ohio. — Btrvndaria qf Ohio 7 Capital ? Direction of Cohm 
from Detroit ? Frankfort in Kentucky ! Indianapolii in Indiana ? 

Indiana. — Boundaria of Indiana? Capital} "■' — '■— -'' '- J 









Columbui, Obio,.333 .. 6,048 




Cinciniuli, do. .495 ..46,338 




Clerelud, do. .359.. 6.071 




lodiuupolu, !«., .875 .. 5,69s 




Louimlle, Kj., ..596 .. WilO 




Lexington, do. ..522.. 6,997 




Nuhriile, Tenn., 684 . . fi,9S9 




Little Rock, Ar., 1,065.. 1JO0 




St. Lonii, Mi 808 .. 30,000 




Jefferson Cit.,do.936.. 1,174 




Springfield, 11., -.780.. ££79 




Dubuque, low*„.900 .. 1,300 




low. City, do 885.. 8(0 




Milwaukie, Wii, 805.. 3,800 




M>di>OD, do. .847.. 376 




AitoriK, Oregon, 3,000 , . 


lowing placrt from Frankfort : 
Canton? 
Tennewee. — Bowtaariet 


Lexington? Uayville? LotaevUU? 


Y Temt—t? Capital? Direction qf 




pint? toff* the count of the TV — . - 

Hixtr. What nunmtaim crou Ihl railtrn portion of Tr 

Arkansas- — Boiatdoritt of At' 
LitUt Rock from '" ■ ' "" 

Littit llock, " 
tcribt the t 
river touchet this ttal 
Little Rock eland? 

Illinois. — Bcrundartu qf lUinoie ? Capital 7 Dirrction qf Spring 
fiild from Maditon ? Direction qf the following placrt from .Spring- 
field: Alton? Vandaliat Chicago? Galena? Katkatkia? Peo- 
ria? What river* in tint elate that empty into the llunmhn? 

Missouri.— Boimdariet of tht Mittovri? Capital? Direction qf 
Jifftrtcm City from Little Rock ? Direction of the following placet 
from Jiffirton City: . SL Loutt? Van Bwen? Bolivar? Otagi' 
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And to their marts these ptoduc 






The giant Mississippi t 



Yajlev i 
countlei 



Tvpc of the land thy wj ten lave '. 

With bosom broad ud current strong, — 

O, who ihall itav thy onward wave ' 

1 . The Western Slates are remarkable, first, 
as being altogether inland, none of them 
touching the sea ; second, as all lying in the 
great valley of the Mississippi ; third, as pos- 
sessing a mild climate, with great fertility of 
soil ; fourth, as containing the noblest rivers in 
the world ; fifth, as being all of recent settle- 
ment, and having advanced in wealth, impor- 
tance, and population, with unequalled rapidity. 

A considerable portion of the country in these states, west 
of the Ohio and Mississippi, consists of prairies, some of them 
containing but few acres, others spreading out to a vast ex- 
tent. The soil in the Western States is in the highest degree 
productive. 

The climate is pleasant and healthful, being less subject to 
changes than in the same parallels of latitude between the Alle- 
ghany Mountains and the Atlantic. At St Louis, the Missis- 
sippi is sometimes frozen over, so that persons cross it on the 
ice ; but this does not occur often. 

The vast riven of the Mississippi Valley, spreading like veins 
and arteries over the whole country, afford unparalleled facilities 



Iowa* — BmaUtaria qf Ionia? (See map uf United States, p. St.) 
Capital qf Iowa? Direction qf loioa City from Jefferton City? On 
what river it Iowa City? Describe lou-a Rim. The Dn Moines; the 
St. Peter's. Where u the source qf the Mississippi ? What Indian tribes 

' riesqf Wisconsin Territory t Capitol? Di- 

louja City? Direction of Milwaukie from 

What Indian tnbri in Wisconsin 7 

Indian Territory. — Bovndarifi of the Indian Territory? (See 

map of Vu Untied State: P-&-) What Indian tribes m this territory? 

What river bounds this territory on the north ? Where it Fort Leavtn- 

laorth? 

. — Boundaries qf Missouri Territory? (See 

11.] 



for internal communication. On these waters, steamboat naviga- 
tion is to be seen on a scale of grandeur nowhere equalled on 
the face of the globe. 

Various useful minerals are found in the Western States, par- 
ticularly coal, lead, and iron, in great abundance. 

The produeiiona of this region are various and abundant. 
Cotton and tobacco are produced in the southern portions ; wheat, 
Indian com, rice, hemp, oats, and barley, are extensively culti- 
vated in other parts. Cattle are raised in great numbers, and 
pork is a leading article of attention in some districts. The 
swine are easily raised in the woods and prairies. 

There is considerable intercourse between these states and 
New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. A part of the produce 
reaches New York by way of the Erie Canal By the same route, 
foreign goods are returned. Large amounts of foreign goods are 
also transported across the country from New York, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore, to the Ohio, and thence distributed to their vari- 
ous destinations over the country. But the greater part of the 
trade is carried on by way of New Orleans. The quantities of 
product, of various kinds, sent down the Mississippi, are pro- 
digious. 

2. Notwithstanding the great inducement 
to agriculture, the people of the Western States 
are not neglecting manufactures. There are 
flourishing establishments at Lexington, Steu- 
benville, Cincinnati, and other places. 

A great part of the country has been recently settled ; but the 
cheapness of land, the fertility of the soil, and the general 
character of the climate, have caused a tide of emigration to 
flow in, which has increased the population with unexampled 



anidity. 
Tennt 



originally a part of North Carolina ; it was 
settled in 1765, and became a state in 1796. Kentucky belonged 
originally to Virginia; it was settled in 1775, by the celebrated 
Colonel Boone, and in 1793 it became a state. Ohio was first 
settled in 1788 ; it became a state in 1805. Indiana became a 
state in 1816. Illinois was settled by the French many years 
since ; it became a state in 1818. Missouri began to be settled 
about 1763, and became a state in 1819. Michigan and Arkan- 
sas became states in 1806. An act for the admission of Iowa 
was passed by Congress in 1645, but not accepted by the people. 
3. All the states and territories west of the 
Mississippi belonged to what was called Louis- 
iana, which was purchased of the French by our 
government, in 1803, for fifteen millions of dol- 
lars. 

The present territories are Iowa, Wisconsin, the Indian Ter- 
ritory, Missouri Territory, and Oregon. In these there are nu- 
merous Indian tribes, some partially civilized, and others still in 
a savage state. With many of these tribes the United States 
have treaties, and the agents of our government annually dis- 
tribute to them considerable quantities of money, blankets, 
cloths, and other useful articles. 



Oregon. — Boundaries of Oregon Territory? (See map qf United 
Stairs, p. SI .) Direction qf Astoria from Washington 1 

Tabular Views. — Extent qf the Western Stat 
Population to the square mile? Name the West 
fine territories. Which is the most extensive qf the rVistem States: 
Thenext? The next? tec. Which is the mod populous ? The next? &.c 

O* Let the pupil (ell the distance of each of the placet, in the table 
from Washington, with their population. Which ia the largest cirr ir 
the Western State* T The oeitl What are the four chief nvtn in uu 
Western Slatca, and the length of each T See p. 16. Repeat the lines abore 

1. For »h.- e " "- ; ■•- "' c -■-"- ' "■'- ~* 

Froduc r _. 

2. What of the aeltlemcnt of the western country 1 Ita prosperity I 
At what time m each of Ore Western State* admitted into the Onion T 

3. Whit of the territory called Loniaitna T What of the fire present 
territories of the United States ? 



STATES OF MICHIGAN, ILLINOIS, AND INDIANA. 



Lesson XXIV. .. State of Michigan, 



hdumt ncttvnf their Annuitiu from tat UaiUd Stattt Government 

1. Michigan, situated in the centre of the 
great lakes, has great advantages for trade, at 
the same time that it possesses a fine climate 
and excellent soil. 

The chief settlements in this" state are in the southern nut of 
the peninsula, between Lakes Michigan and Huron. The por- 
tion north-west of Michigan is chiefly occupied by Indians. 

Wild game and Ji*h of fine quality abound, and copper is 
found in large quantities in the northern regional 

The cultivated lands yield abundant crops of tcheat, corn, and 
other gram*. Apples, pears, ud other fnuti, are abundant The 
lakes are navigable for vessels of considerable size, and the 
commerce is already extensive. Numerous steamboats are con- 
stantly plying upon them, both in carrying merchandise, and 
in transporting emigrants and other passengers. 

Detroit, the capital, was an old French post, which figured in 
the early Indian wars. It is now the centre of a considerable 
commerce, and a line of splendid steamboats keeps up an active 
communication between this place, Buffalo, Cleveland, and other 



in island of the same name, is a thriving vil- 
lage, with a military post, where the Indians annually receive 
their disbursement of money, blankets, &c, from the United 
States government Monroe, near the month of the River Raisin, 
is accessible by large vessels from the lake, and is a place of 
commercial importance. TecuaueA, Jtnn Harbor, and St. Jnteph, 
are considerable towns. 

The rapid settlement of the state of Michigan is evidence of 
its great advantages. Its population has increased, in thirty 
years, from five thousand to two hundred thousand. 

Perry's celebrated victory over the British fleet on Lake Erie, 
in 1813, was won within the present limits of this state. 

% Michigan was admitted into the Union in 



Lesson XXXVI. . . State of Illinois. 

1. This state is famed for its fine rivers, its 
rich prairies, and its rapid increase in population. 



ZisHIOH' XXXV. Repeat the auntiona on Michigan, at p. 44. 

Vhat great lake boundi the Matt of Michigan on the north? On " 

ill Wttt? mat -■-- ■ - - 



1 lake boundi the ttatt of M 
■~ 'Vhat itattt hot 

d advantages 



I touth ? (See nap, p. 44.) 

., „ ^jnT Where arethe chief set. 

Cements 1 What of the north-eaitern portion 1 Hoio it Hot portion 

•cparnUd from the rat? (See map, p. 44.) What of game and Sab T 
Products! The great lake* 1 Detroit? What of Mackinaw 1 Monroe? 

Tecum* " "" ' 

Perry's 



of Michigan t What 



The climate in this state is 



nild, its lands generally level, and 



Cattle, bones, 

and hogs, are produced with little care and in great numbers. 
There are few places in the world where ample harvests are ob- 
tained with so little labor. 

Lead is abundant near Galena, and coal and iron are found in 
various places. Several canals and railroads are in progress. 

SpringAcU, the capital, is a flourishing town, in a fertile dis- 
trict Chicago, the most important town in this state, has an 
extensive and growing trade. Its wharves are crowded with 
steamboats and trading vessels. Peoria, Beardetoum, (fiancy, 
and Jilton, are thriving places. Galena is in the centre of the 
most extensive lead district in the world. Aaunoo, the Mormon 
city, is 300 miles above St Louis, on the Mississippi. 

2. Illinois became a state in 1818. 



Lesson XXXVII. . . State of Indiana. 

1. This is the smallest of the Western States, 
hut it is noted for its fine climate, fertile soil, 
and thriving population. 

The toil of this state resembles that of Ohio, and yields abun- 
dant crops of grain. Indian corn hers rises to the height of eight 
or ten feet Beef and pork are produced in immense quantities, 
iron, coal, tent, and toll, abound. 

An extensive system of canals and railroads has bean adopted 
by the state. 

buhtnutpolu, the capital, occupies a fine plain, and is a hand- 
some town. Acts Jllbany, on the Ohio, is tin largest town, and 



Vineyard in Indiana. 

has a growing trade. At Fevay considerable wine is produced 
from grapes cultivated by Swiss settlers. 

Aha Harmony, Tare Haute, Lafayette, Michigan City, South 
Bend, and fort Wayne, are places of some note. 

2. This state was the seat of a populous 
Indian tribe, who gave much trouble to the 
United States, till defeated by General Harri- 
son, in 1811, at Tippecanoe. Indiana became 
a state in 1816. 
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STATES OF OHIO AND KENTUCKY. 



MAP AND TABULAR "VIEWS. 
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Corn, wheat, and other grains, are raised in large quantities. 
Harm, cattle, and hog*, especially the latter, are produced in 
great numbers. Iron and coal are abundant, and tail ipring* 



The manufacture* of Ohio are various and considerable, and 
the internal trade is extensive. 

Several canaU and raUroad* facilitate the intercourse between 
the different parts of the state, and especially between the towns 
on the Ohio and those on Lake Erie. 

Columbus, the capital, situated on the Scioto, in a beautiful dis- 
trict, is regularly laid oat, and contains several handsome 
public edificeB. 

Cincinnati is the largest place in the West It is finely 
built, and possesses the wealth and refinement of the 
eastern cities. Its trade upon the Ohio is imrn 
this is also aided by the Miami Canal, which 
here. The operations in pork are very great 

StevhenvUle is in a coal region on the Ohio, and has 
extensive manufactures. Zanetviile has large flour-mills 
and various manufactures. Chdicolhe is a pleasant 
town, regularly laidfut In its centre, formerly, stood a 
remarkable Indian mound. CirtlevUle ia on the site of an 
ancient circular fortification. Dayton, at the junction of 
the canal with the Great Miami, has a thriving trade and 
flourishing manufactures. 

Cleveland, at the mouth of the Cuyahoga, is the most 
important of the lake ports in Ohio. It is a charming 
town, with considerable commerce, and has a spacious 
basin for the Ohio Canal, which extends to Portsmouth 
on the Ohio River. JVbrvxdk, Sandtuty, Defiance, 
Warren, &c, are flourishing towns. 

2. Ohio was settled in 1788 ; was 
admitted into the Union in 1802; and 
is now the third state in the Union, in 
point of population ! 

The first settlers of this state were chiefly from Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, and other parts of New England ; 
the manners and customs of the people have, therefore, 
much of a New England character. The north-eastern 
portion of the state, called the Reserve, was almost wholly 
settled by emigrants from Connecticut 

The excellence of the soil in Ohio, the mildness of 
the climate, the abundance of coal and iron, and the posi- 
tion of the state between the Ohio River and Lake Erie, 
render it one of the most favored portions of our country. 
To all this it may be added, that tie people have brought 
hither industrious habits, and a love of order, religion, 
education, and good institutions. 



Lesson XXXVIII.* . . State of Ohio. 

1. This state is remarkable for its rapid 
increase in wealth, population, and improve- 
ment, and for surpassing all the other states 
west of the Alleghanies in these respects. 

The eastern portion of this state is hilly, but the western 
is lend, interspersed with prairies. The toil is exceedingly 
fertile, and almost every acre of the state is susceptible of culti- 



it of Ohio T Population T Popu- 
lation to theaquare mile! How it (Jhio bounded on the north? Eaitt 
South? Weill Capital? Direction and dittance of the following placet 
fitm Cotumbut: Cincinnati! Cleveland! Bandutku City? **" 
benoOUf ZmenOe, M»l CWttoUK " " 
mouth! Toledo? The teacher can add other , 
Betcribe the JbOoimng riven .- Ohio ; Great 



DauUm 1 Chilicothi ? Ptrryibvrr ? Porit- 
ie teacher can add other question! on the map. 
kejbttotoing riven; Ohio; Great Miami i; Little itiami; 
rioto; MutktngiMi; Cuyahoga. 
ut ia Ohio remarkable I Surftcs 



1. For what ■• Ohio remarkable I 



a of the state 1 Soil I Prod- 



Lesson XXXIX . , State of Kentucky. 

1. This state is noted as having been first 
settled by Daniel Boone ; as possessing a fine 
soil and delightful climate ; and as having the 
most remarkable cave in the world. 

The eastern portion of Kentucky is hilly ; the western is 
level, spreading out into prairies. Hemp, tobacco, and wheal, are 
the staples. Large numbers of cattle and hone* are produced. 
Hemp is extensively manufactured into cordage. 



aerala t Muuiact 



Commerce I Canal* and rail- 
i 1 SteubenTilla 1 Chillieotbe 1 



ed 7 When admitted into the Union I 
favored atate 1 What of the people I 
Repeat tha queitii " 



.. For what ia Kentucky noted T Surface of Kent 



at of their being the fa tonte r 
i. fcr 'ucfcrng the wit from the anil. In ee- 
ks, the gigmlic booes of the aaaaloaaa, a I 
c, now "«■«, have been bund. 



STATES OP KENTUCKY, TENNESSEE, AND ARKANSAS. 

from Virginia in 1792, and became a state in 
1799. 

The life and <-h»~-w of CoL Daniel Boone eeem to rival the 
tales of raamnce. He went to Kentucky while it was inhabited 
only by Indiana and wild beasts, and spent a winter there, be 
being the only white person in that quarter, weet of the ruoun- 

He was the leader of the first emigrants into the state, and 
was rrrr efficient in defending them from the Indians. His name 
hi cbensbed with peculiar interest, by the people of the state. 

The people of Kentucky have some marks of their origin - 

y of the Vii -....-. 



JMiaaassA Case, on Green Hirer, in Warren comity, is dim 
of tike greatest curiosities in the world. It constats of a aeries 
is" I— i| i i i anil [Minima, mull i ppaBaj, alia litaui In nil lll|Jisiil 
to the diatance of eight or ten miles. Some of the rooms appear 
like lofty temples, and the Soar of one is said to contain more 

The ceiling and walla of some of these apartments are glit- 
tering with incrustations, as if adorned with stiver and diamonds. 
The stalactites are cast ialo a thousand forma, some beautiful, 



■e pa— gna of thai wondrous cavern are 

, * than thirty feet deep, and inhabited by a 

species of nan ewtinhf snassafc o/cyu! Near the mouth of the 
cave is a hotel, and ""—"■— s eventy persona sit down to dinner 
here! 

JVmat/art, the seat of government, on the east bank of the 
Kentucky, sixty miles above its entrance, occupi es a deep, fertile 
valley. jfen a chain-bridge crosses the River. Popula- 

tion, 1917. 

XrfxngiM, the oldest town in the state, is surrounded by a 
fertile country, and is celebrated for the beauty of its situation, 
an d the refinement and hoapitality of its inhabitants. Population, 
0997. 

LoMUvHie, on the south bank of the Ohio, ranks among the 
large town* of the west It has extensive manufactures, and 
great commerce by way of the river, Flat-boats loaded with 
produce, and steamboats carrying passengers and merchandise, 
are constantly arriving and departing, giving the river here an 
aspect of peculiar liveliness. The city ta regularly laid out, and 
the streets are well built, and paved. A liberal spirit prevails 
among the inhabitants, and the place may be considered as 
" hly prosperous and attractive. Population, 21.310. 

" ille, on the Ohio, is a thriving town, with considerable 

St'tuyort and Covington, opposite Cincinnati, are 



2. Kentucky originally belonged to Virginia. 
Boone first visited it in 1769. It was separated 



Mineral! t What of Mammoth fate t Describe FnnkTort ; Lnuur- 
too; Loaimlle; MititLIIv, Newport nd Covinpan. tec. Lat the 

B. H.«onofKenturk. ! What of Col. D. Boone 1 ' What of the peo- 
ple of Kentaekv I 

XiBSSOir XIi. Ainwcr the question respecting Trim wee, at 
p. 44. 



Virginians, with the frankness and hospitality of 



LesMi XL . , State of Tennessee. 

1. This is a large-, fertile, and populous 
state, with a peculiarly mild climate. 

TVwurawc is divided, by the Cmmbtrttmd Motmtmu, into East 
and West Tennessee. Among these mountains are several csv 
enra, one of which baa been explored to the depth of four hundred 
feet, where there m a stream of water sufficient to turn a mill 

One branch of the Cumberland Mountains has received the 
name of faeaaaana, oat account of tracks of men, horses, and 
other anjrtaja, imprinted in the limestone rock. On the shore of 
the Mississippi, there are tracks of human feet in the stone, each 
having six toes. The rernaint of a people that inhabited the 
country ages ago are scattered over the state. 

htm, gnld coal, and salt, are among the mineral treasures of 
the state, van is wrought to a considerable extent ; and there 
are several rolling-mills, furnaces, and mill-works. Saltpetre is 
made from nitrous earth found in the caverns. Jtypirvlturt is the 
chief empkiyment, and radian, laeooco, Indian earn, lokeaf, rye, 
and kraut, the leading products. 

2. Tennessee was originally a part of North 
Carolina, and in 1796 was admitted into the 
Union. 



LessM ILL .. State of Arkansas. 

1. Arkansas is a hoc state, with great advan- j 
tages for agriculture and commerce, but with a 
smalt and scattered population. 

The country along the MisataMppi at marnky ; the interior is 
Ufa, healthy, and pleasant. The rarer-Jaasb are fruitful, and yield 
abundant crops of raChnt, tcneat, and rant. The former is the 
"tapis product. • 

The mountains contain waa, bad, raJ, and *JL Fifty miles 
west of little Rock there are several kef raring*, some of which 
will cook an egg in a few minutes. 

UiltU Rack, on the Arkansas, three hundred miles from its 
mouth, is the capital, and most important town. Population, 
3500, 

Fan Ban*, fiatasrdfe, fnyMmlk, Hdemm, and JWfoN, are 
thriving villages. 

2. Arkansas was admitted into the Union 
in 1836. 
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Lesson XLIL . • State of Missouri, 

1. This state, which has the largest territory 
of any state in the Union, is remarkable for its 
extensive prairies, and its rich mineral ores. 

The dxmaU in Missouri is mild, the soil fertile. Its mines of 
iron, lead, and coaly are among the richest in the world. It has 
also abundance of salt springs, and some copper. 

The lead mines are in Wasliington county, and produce several 
millions of pounds annually. Iron Mountain is a solid mass of 
iron, three hundred and fifty feet high, and two miles in circuit 
Pilot Knob is another mass of iron ore, six hundred feet high, and 
three miles in circuit These are a little south of the lead mines. 

The advantages for agriculture are great, and wheat, hemp, 
Indian corn, tobacco, ana cotton, are produced in considerable 
quantities. It is a fine grazing country, and many cattle, horses, 
and hogs, are raised in the prairies. 

An extensive trade in fur is carried on here with the Indians. 
Caravans, consisting of numerous companies of men and wag- 
ons, also cross the country to Santa Fe, in Mexico. These are 
often attacked by the savages, and obliged to resort to their guns 
and rifles for defence. 

Jefferson City, the capital, is near the centre of the state, and 
has 1174 inhabitants. St. Louis, the chief town in the state, is 
one of the most flourishing cities in the west, and appears likely 
to become one of the chief cities in the great valley of the Mis- 
sissippi It is the centre of the fur trade and the Santa Fe com- 
merce. Its business is already very extensive, and it is making 
rapid advances in refinement, wealth, and education. 

Independence, near the western boundary, is the starting-point 
of the caravans. Herculancum and St. Genevieve are the depots 
of the mineral district Palmyra, &. Charles, Brownville, and 
New Madrid, are flourishing places. 

2. Missouri became a state in 1819. 



Lesson XLIII. .. Iowa. 

1 . Iowa is remarkable as having been con- 
verted, from a savage wilderness, into the abode 
of civilized man, with unparalleled rapidity. 

The climate of this territory is fine, and the natural forests, 
described as the most majestic in the world, indicate the depth 
and richness of the soiL Ample harvests of grain repay the 
labor of the husbandman. 

The mineral products are rich and abundant Lead is the 
principal, and mines are extensively wrought near Dubuque. 

The towns in this state are recently formed, and are still small. 

Iowa City is the capital, seventy miles from the mouth of Iowa 
River. Burlington has considerable trade. Dubuque, in the cen- 
tre of the mining district, is rapidly increasing. 

Several tribes of Indians — the Sioux, Winnebagoes, Iowas, 
Sacs and Foxes — still dwell in the limits of Iowa. They subsist 
chiefly by hunting, and some pursue the bison upon the prairies. 

2. Iowa was formed into a territory in 1 823, 
and an act for its admission into the Union 
was passed in 1 845. 

This act was rejected by the people, but it is probable Iowa 
will soon become a state. 

XJ9SS02Y XXiXXa Repeat the questions upon Missouri at p. 44. 

1. What of Missouri ? Climate ? Soil ? Minerals T Lead mines T 
Iron ? Agriculture T Products ? Fur trade 1 Santa Fe trade 1 Jefferson 
City ? ,3l Louis ? Independence 7 Other towns f 

im Wnen di d Missouri become a state ? 

XaB8802Y XXjXXX* Repeat the questions on Iowa at p. 45. 

1. What of Iowa? Climate? Soil? Minerals? Towns? Iowa City? 
Burlington ? Dubuque ? Indian tribes ? 2« When was Iowa formed into 
a territory ? When was the act for its admission into the Union passed ? 

XaBSSOir'XIiXV* 1. What are the territories of the United 



Lesson XLIV. , . The Western Territories. 

1. Beside Iowa, there are three extensive 
tracts, called territories, belonging to the United 
States, viz,, Wisconsin, Missouri, and Oregon. 

These territories are under the government of the United States ; 
but they have legislatures chosen by the people, the governor 
being appointed by the president 

2. Wisconsin Territory is a large tract lying 
between Iowa and Michigan. 

A large portion of this region is unknown, and is occupied 
by tribes of Chippewas, Mcnnomonies, and other Indians. Wild 
rice, growing in the marshes, furnishes a considerable portion 
of thou* food. The soil is fine, and there are rich mines of lead, 
iron, and copper. Madison, the capital, Milwaukee, Racine, 
Navarino, Mineral Point, and Prairie du Chien, are thriving 
places, 

3. The Indian Territory, lying west of Ar- 
kansas, Missouri, and Iowa, is set apart by 
the United States as the permanent abode 01 
certain Indian tribes. 

The whole population of this region amounts to about 70,000, 
most of whom have been removed from various states east of the 
Mississippi The Chodaws, Creeks, and Cherokees, formerly 
occupied portions of Georgia and Alabama. These, with the 
Shatcnees, have made some advances in civilization. They have 
framed houses cultivated lands, horses, and cattle. Some of 
them are mechanics, and others are merchants. The missiona- 
ries have been very successful with these Indians. 

Beside these tribes, there are several which maintain their 
savage modes of life. Such are the Pawnees, Osages, Kanzas, 
Omahaws, &c. Hunting is their chief occupation, and they fre- 
quently remove from place to place, in pursuit of game. 

The bison, found in countless herds upon the prairies, are the 
chief object of pursuit of these Indians. They pursue them on 
horseback and on foot In winter they hunt them on snow-shoes, 
and often attack them while crossing the rivers. 

4. Missouri Territory is a vast region, lying 
between the Missouri River and the Rocky 
Mountains. 

This tract is occupied by Indian tribes, the chief of which 
are the fierce and warlike Blackftet and Crow. 

5. Oregon is an undefined region, stretching 
from the Kocky Mountains to the Pacific. 

This is occupied by Indian tribes, and a few white people from 
the United States and Great Britain; and is now the subject of 
dispute between the governments of these two countries, both 
laying claim to it The climate is mild ; game is abundant, and 
some of the soil is good. The Columbia is the principal river. 
The chief occupation of the white inhabitants is the collecting 
: of furs. 

There are several trading stations: among them are Ibri 
Vancouver, ninety miles from the mouth of the Columbia River, 
and Astoria. There are also several stations where missionaries 
to the Indians are established. 

States 7 How are the territories governed f 2. What of Wisconsin 7 
By whom is it occupied f What of wild rice 7 Mines 7 Soil ? Capital T 
Townt 7 Answer questions on Wisconsin, at p. 46. 9. What of the In- 
dian Territory 7 Population ? What tribes are most cWilixed f Mission- 
aries 7 Wild tribes of Indians 7 Bisons 7 




stations ? Missionary stations T • Describe the Columbia. Direction of 
Astoria from Washington ? (See mop, p. 21.) 
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QUESTIONS ON MAP AND TABULAR VIEWS. 



Yorktown? DtKriU Je 

PiipuUii on to the Kjuiup mile 1 

North CHIolina. — Haimdnria? Capital? Direction 
lowing placet from Raleigh: "- 1 - — 3 h':t_;__... . 
tioMtSury? Milton? Blaktly? 
Cape HaUtratl Cape ' ' "*■ 
River; Copt Fear fat 



of Virginia I Population 7 

Neiabem? Wilmington? Charlotte 1 

Edtntan? Where it Albemarle Sound 7 

Lookout? Copt Fear? Deicnbe thi .Vetat 

it of North Carolina I Population f 

South Carolina. — Boundariei? What Hwr tUvidee Sooth Caro- 
lina from Georgia ? Capital ? Directum of the foUoamg placet from 
Colombia: Hamburg? Charlatan? SomerviUe? Camden* Yorkville? 
Cherau ? SumpttrviUe ? Dticribi tht Great Ptdee River ; Santa Kiner ; 
' " " ■ it of Sooth Cwolinat Population! Population to 



-Boimdariei? Detcribe the Alalamaha River. Capitol? 



Where it Bm Ridge? 

Floridn. — What it Florida? Adb. A great peninsula terminatiu: 
in Cape Sable. Boundaria of Florida? Hnere it Cape Florida 
Key (Veil? Tbrttigat ItUmdt? Chatham Bay? Cape SabU? Cap 

Rrrmantt Tampa Bay? Apalaehte Bay? What laiet in Florida 
CapitalqfF.? Dirietion of the following placet from TaUahattie : Apa 
lachtcola? Peneacola? Jaektomilit? SL Auguttine? Smyrna? SI 
ifark't? Qmney? Eitent of Florida I Population 7 Population ti 
the aquare mile 7 
Alabama. - 
placet from Tuscaloota : Mobile ? .Montezuma ? 
tmtpka? JacktonoiUe? HunttvilU? Decatur? Florence 7 
bia 7 'Deecribi the hen riven that empty into Mobile Bay. 
Alabama T Population ! Population to the aquare mile 1 
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Lesson ILV. 



Southern States. 



Cotton, Tobacco, and Sugar. 

Here, in ■ sunny clime, mid breeaei blind, 
Bright (towers unfold, and luscious fruits eii 
No wintry blul to chill, the magnolia, blowi- 
Ths iweet fig ripena, and the orange (lorn, 



Cotton, tobacco, angu, rice, repay, 

In thia »ofl clime, tfifc%lantcr'i culturipg ■way. 

1. The Southern States are remarkable in 
three respects : first, for a warm climate ; sec- 
ond, each state touches upon tfie sea ; third, in 
all there is a general use of slave-labor. 

The dimple of the Southern States varies considerably. Id 
Virginia it is mi] J ; but as you proceed south it grove warmer, 
until, along the Gulf of Mexico, snow or frost is seldom seen, 
and dates, oranges, figs, and lemons, are produced in yer- 

Along the coast the country is low, and, in summer, unhealthy. 
In the interior it is undulating, and rises into hills and mountains. " 
The toil is generally good, and the crops are obtautetFwith little 
labor. »J*"*^ 

The rivtr* are small, and chiefly empty into the Atlantic und* 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

In the northern part of the Southern StatejaOhe ttapU prod- 
ucts are wheat, tobacco, and Indian corn. Farther south, cotton 
is the great article of production, though rice is also largely cul- 
tivated. In Louisiana, sugar is the chief staple. ■W**'"'" 

dgriculivn i» the main object of pursuit in the Southern 



Mississippi. 

place* from Jacks 



„,.. . Capital! Direction of Uu f. 

placet from Jaekton : Columbia I It-nod nib ? Natchez 1 Mori Git 
ton? Vicktburt? JHimduatrrT Ditcribe the Pearl River; yaT " 

Extent of Mississippi I Population 1 Population to Ibe square 
Lonisiaata. — ft™im«.' VV)uit great river terminate 



lata? Dttcribe the Red River ; the H'aihita. Capital <rf Miuittippi? 
IXrectton of the foOouvtg placet from iV™ Orleans : Donnldtonvillc 7 
Baton Rouge 1 Ale xandria ? NatehitocAei? Mo 



Direction of the 

" ige? Alexandria? NateJutochet? Monroe? Shreveportl 
n ifOaiaianat Population! Population lo the aquare mile 1 
Bern State*. — (See tabic.) Eitentl Population 1 Fopuli 
he aqnire mile I Name the eiirbt Southern States. Which 1 
teitenaiToT Which nert J Which i« the amalleat ? Which i 
it populous T Which neitt Which the moat thickly settled 



States ; and nearly the whole,cotton crop of the Union is raised 
here. The farms are called plantations, and the proprietors, plant- 
ers. The greater part of the labor is performed by negro slave*. 
Among the mineral*, are coal, iron, and gold. The latter is 
found in the hilly and mountainous regions from Virginia to 
Alabama, though it is most abundant in North Carolina. 

2. The white population of the Southern 
States is chiefly of British origin. 

Education is not diffused here as in New England ; bat the 
higher classes display much hospitality, and urbanity of manner. 

The mildness of the climate leads to indifference in respect to 
houses, dress, furniture, &c, and consequently the traveller will 
not find here the same neat and thriving villages, nor the com- 
fortable modes of living, that characterise the more northern por- 
tions of the country. 



The Battle of Yorktaam. 

3. Several important events occurred in the 
Southern States during the revolutionary war ; 
but the most remarkable was the capture of 
Lord Cornwallis. 

This event took place at Yorktown, in Virginia, on the 19th 
October, 1781. About 7000 British troops surrendered, on this 
occasion, to the united American and French forces, which was 
tb#!hi4f cause of terminating Me tear. 



ftajsm ^LVI, .. State of Virginia. 

h Thisstate if jprharkable as being one of 
the most 'extensive *nd populous in the Union, 
and as being- the birthplace of Washington. 

Virginia .exceeds in extent the whole of New England, and, 
except Missouri, is the l argest state in the Union. 

The JUUghjmy MountMftp&s through the western put of 
the state ; the Blue, ittaVMivides it into two nearly equal parts. 
The dottiest peaks are 4000 feet in height 



up, giTingthel_, _.,... 

1. For what ire the Southern State* n 
or the country T Products T What of the 
are farma called I What of elan 

9. Populati 

S. What of Lnrd CtimwnHij . 
LESSON XL VI. Anawerqsea 
1. For what ia Virginia remarkable 1 



■rn States 1 Which neit I 
i, with its directum and di(- 
era, in the table, from the 

arkableT Climate 1 Face 

vers 7 Agriculture 1 Whit 



ducation 1 What effect 




STATES OF NORTH AND SOUTH CAROLINA. 



The land west of the Blue Ridge is high and mountainous ; 
on the east it is it first hilly, but soon becomes low and level, 
and thus extends to the sea-coast East of the Blue Ridge, the 
inhabitants are principally planters, who live on their estates, the 
soil being cultivated by slaves, West of the Blue Ridge, there 
are fewer slaves, and the white people labor, as in N. England. 

The staph productions of Virginia are wheat and tobacco. 
Indian corn, rye, hemp, and flax, are extensively cultivated. 
Guns, swords, and pistols, are manufactured at Richmond, and 
there are iron works in various parts of the state. 



Diilaat Vine 0/ Richmmd, Virginia. 

Richmond, the capital of the state, is the largest town. It is 
beautifully situated at the fall of James River, about one hun- 
dred and fifty miles from its mouth. It has several handsome 
public buildings, and carries on a considerable trade. 

Norfolk has a tine harbor, and more foreign commerce than 
any other town in the stale. Petersburg has a large trade in 
tobacco and flour. Fredericksburg receives great quantities of 
. flour from the surrounding counties, which is exported from 
thence. Lynchburg is the centre of trade for the neighboring 
district. Yorklown is famous for the surrender of the British 
army at that place, in 1781. 

The University of Virginia is established at Charlotttmllc. 
The buildings were erected at great expense, and on an exten- 
sive scale. There are three other colleges in the state. 

Coal, of an excellent quality, is abundant on James River, 
twenty miles above Richmond. Limestone, lead, and chalk, are 
also found in the state. Berkley springs, and the warm and hot 
springs near Bath, are much resorted to, on account of their 
medicinal virtues. The hot springs are sometimes sufficiently 
heated to boil an egg. 

There is a remarkable natural bridgt, over Cedar Creek, in 
this state. It extends across a chasm from sixty to eighty feet 



the beholder with mingled emotions of awe and delight. 

There ia a curious cave, called Blowing Caw, in one of the 
ridges of the Alleghany Mountains. Madison's Cave, near 
Staunton, extends into the earth several thousand feet. War's 
Cavt, on the north side of the Blue Ridge, consists of various 
apartments, and is between two and three thousand feet in 
length. Some of the rooms display the most brilliant stalactites 
and incrustations, when viewed by torch-light. 

2. The first permanent English settlement 
in the United States was made at Jamestown, 
in Virginia, in 1607. 

The persons who made this settlement sailed from London, 
and among them was Captain John Smith, one of the most ex- 



wilh New England J What of the Alleghany M 

What n f >!.. m. nn |. 1 Prmlnrtimi. 1 M,n.n. 



wiui jiew r.ngiana r njiH oi uie Aiiegnany mounuini : iik jsna r 
What or the people T Produr.tin.it 1 Mineral. 1 Natural bridge I 
Cartel Richmond J Norfolk? Petersburg 1 Fraderickaburi T Lynch- 
burg! Yorklown T Chariolteville T 9. What of the flnt Settlement 
in ihe United Stites J 3, What oT Wa.hington t Other presidents 7 
XiSBSOXT XLVtt. Answer questions on North Carolina, si p. 50. 



Inordinary men that ever lived. He largely contributed to sus- 
tain the infant colony in its trials, from famine and Indian wars. 

3. George Washington, one of the greatest 
and best of men, was born in Virginia, Feb- 
ruary 22d, 1732. 

Washington was the first president of the U. States, and five 
others have been natives of this state, viz : Jefferson, Madison, 
Monroe, Harrison, and Tyler. 



Lesson ILVIL" , . State of North Carolina. 

1. This state is noted for its gold mines, 
which yield the value of #4,000,000, annually. 

Along the seaboard, in this state, the land is low and marshy. 
Lying partly in Virginia, and partly in North Carolina, is Dismid 
Swntnp, thirty miles in length, ana ten in width, in the western 
part of the state, the land rises into hills and mountains. Pilot 
Mountain is an isolated peak, nearly a mile in height. The top is 
formed of a rock three hundred feet high, shaped like a steeple. 

The gold mints are in the mountainous districts, and employ 
twenty thousand men. A branch of the United States Mint ia 
established at Charlotte, for the purpose of coining the gold found 
in this region. 

The low country, which is occupied with nine forests, yields 
great quantities of turpentine, tar, and pitch. There are few 
Harbors, and the trade is chiefly carried on through the neigh- 
boring states. C'oUon and tobacco are produced in great auaa- 



Rideigh, the capital, is a handsome place, near the centre of 
the state. .Vetciern, the largest town, has some trade. Wil- 
mington, thirty-six miles from the mouth of Cape Fear River, 
is the chief commercial depot Here is the southern ter- 
minus of an extensive line of railroad. The other towns in 
North Carolina are small, and moot of the people live scat- 
tered about on the plantations. 

2. North Carolina is to be remembered as 
having first passed resolutions in favor of the 
independence of America. ' 



Lesson ILVIII. . . State of Sooth Carolina, 



1. This is the smallest of the Southern States I 



Swamp T Pilol Mountain ? What of s> 

sroducta 1 RaJpigh J Newbern 1 Wilmington T Uther towns T 
a. For what res olutions ia North Carolina to be remembered T 
LB 3 SO If XXVIII. Answer question! on S. Carolina, at* 
1. What of South Carolina t The ses-coaat t The face of the W 






STATES OF GEORGIA, FLORIDA, AND ALABAMA. 



in extent, yet it is noted for the many eloquent 
men it has produced. 

The sea-coast of South Carolina is bordered by a chain of 
islands. The low country is covered with pine forests. The 
western part is diversified with hills and mountains. The Alle- 
ghany Range shirts the western border. 

The climate here is hot Cation is the great staple. Rice, 
tobacco, lumber, tax, pitch, and turpentine, with grains and 
indigo, are also produced. Among the /mils are figs, oranges, 
pomegranates, and olives, as well as peaches, pears, &c. The 
commerce of this state is considerable, though agriculture is the 
leading pursuit 

Columbia, the capital of the state, is a neat town, regularly laid 
out Charleston, at the junction of the Ashley and Cooper 
Rivers, is the largest of the Atlantic southern cities. Its com- 
merce by sea is considerable, and its internal trade is promoted 
by the Charleston and Hamburg railroad, which leads to Au- 
gusta, in Georgia. Charleston is noted alike for the amenity 
of its climate and the refined manners of its leading inhabitants. 

2. South Carolina was first settled in 1670, 
and included North Carolina till 1729, when 
they were separated. 

During the revolution, South Carolina was the theatre of sev- 
eral active campaigns, and its inhabitants were called often to 
endure great sufferings. Charleston was taken by the enemy, 
and the celebrated battles of the Cowpent, Eviaw Airings, and 

King's Mountain, all occurred within flit! limits of this state. 



Lesson XLIX. , . State of Georgia. 

1. This state is among the largest in the 
Union, and was the last of the original thirteen 
colonies that was settled. 

The face of Ins country, in Georgia, resembles that of South 
Carolina. The low country is a sandy, bsjTen plain. The up- 
per country, toward the north-west corner of the state, is, at first, 
hilly, and then rises into mountains. 

There is a swamp, partly in this state, and partly in Florida, 
called Okefenoco, which is a hundred and eighty miles in cir- 
cumference, and is inhabited by multitudes of snakes, alliga- 
tors, and frogs, and millions of mosquitoes. 

There is a curiosity, called Nkojaek Cave, in the north-west- 
ern corner of the state, in which there is a stream of water, 
walled in, and covered over with limestone rock. The stream is 
three miles in length, and in some places six feet deep and sixty 
feet wide 1 

Gold is found in considerable quantities, and many persons 
are employed in collecting it, either by washing it from the 
sands, or in digging it from mines, in the mountains. 

Cotton is the chief product of Georgia. That which grows 
□n the islands, and near the coast, called tea. island, is preferred 
to the upland cotton, which is cultivated in the higher clist ' 
Tobacco, sugar, oranges, and figs, are produced in perfectie 

Savannah, the largest town in the state, is the centre of com- 
merce for a great extent of country. It is regularly laid out, 
and is planted with trees called the Pride of China. MUlcdge.- 
vilU, the seat of government, is pleasantly situated, and is a 
flourishing place. . 

Aiigutta is a thriving town, and receives immense quantities 
of cotton, tobacco, and other produce, from the interior, which " 



carried, by way of the river, to Savannah. It is connected with 
Charleston by the Charleston and Hamburg Railroad. Darien is 
a flourishing commercial place, near the mouth of the Alotamnha. 

Lesson L. . . State of Florida. 

1. This state formerly belonged to Spain, 
and was a territory of the U. States till 1845. 

This is, for the most part, a le*el country. Along the rivers 
the soil is fertile, and well adapted to the raising of cotton, sugar, 
tobacco, &c Oranges, figs, and pomegranates, come to per- 
fection here. But a small part of the country is under cultivation. 

Livt oak, valued for ship-building, is an important product of the 
state. Besides this, lumber, cotton, hides, leather, and bees-wax 
are the chief exports. _ 

The Seminole. Indi- 
an* occupied a marshy 
district in the southern 
part, called the Ever- 
glades, and maintained 
a long and bloody con- 
test with the United 
States. The renowned 
Oceola was their lead- 
er for several years. 
They were finally con- 
quered in 1842, and the 
greater part removed 
to the Indian Territory 

SL Augustine, built 
in the Spanish style, is = 
the oldest town in the 
United States. It is • 
the resort of invalids, 
on account of its bland - 
climate. TaUahasate, 
the capital, is a thriv- 
ing place ; St. Mark's, 

Apaiachicola, and St. Oceola, the Seminole Warrior. 

Joseph's, are considera- 
ble towns. Pensacola is a station for United States ships of war. 

2. Florida was ceded to the United States 
in 1819. 

From the time of its discovery to the above date, Florida was 
a Spanish province. The act for its admission into the Union 
was passed in 1845, and there is no doubt it will be speedily 
accepted. (May, 1645.) 
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Lesson LL .. State of Alabama. 

1. This state is noted for its fine soil, and 
the rapid increase of its population. 

In the year 1810 the inhabitants of Alabama did not exceed 
ten thousand, and now they amount to nearly sixty times that 
number. 

The climate here is warm, and the soil fertile. Cotton is the 
chief product, though com and tobacco are raised to a consider- 
able extent. 

The rivers which cross this state are of sufficient size to ad- 
mit of steamboat navigation, which greatly increases the facili- 
ties of trade. 
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« ".it. Repent (he questions it p. GO. 
of Georgia I Face at the country t What or t 
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ZjaSSOH !■. Repeat the nueitions on Florida, at p. 00. 

1, What of Florida t Face of the country t Soil and prodoctioiia 1 
Seminole Indiana ? St. Aoguatine 1 Tallahassee 1 Other towna t 

3. Whenwaa Florida ceded to the United State* T When was the 
I act lor its admiaaion into the Union paaaed I 

i XaHfJSOX*/ IH. Repeat the qaeatjona on Alabama, at p. 60. 
1 1. For what ia Alabama noted 1 What baa been the increase of pop. 
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STATES OF MISSISSIPPI AND LOUISIANA. 



Mobile, where the fint settlement was made, it a growing 
place, with a thriving commerce. Tuscaloosa, the capital, has 
considerable trails. Montgomery, Gainesville, HuntsviUe, Flor- 
ence, Decatw, and Tuaeumbia, are towns of some note. 

2. A part of this state, as well as of Geor- 
gia and Mississippi, formerly belonged to cer- 
tain celebrated tribes of Indians. 

These were the Creeks, Cherokees, Chickasaws, and Choc- 
taws, which were once very numerous and powerful, but they 
have recently been removed to the Indian Territory. 

Lesson Lit. , , State of Mississippi. 

1. Mississippi is a new state, adapted to the 
growth of cotton, and is rapidly increasing in 
population. 

Along the sea-coast, for about one hundred miles, the land it 
levd ; in the rest of the state it is undulating. The chief product 
is cotton, though the toil is adapted to grain, tobacco, and indigo. 
The peach, fig, and sweet potato, arrive at perfection here. 

Jackson, the capital, is finely situated on the west bank of 
the Pearl River. A/atdua, the largest town in the state, is situated 
on the Mississippi ; the greater part stands on a bluff, which is 
elevated three hundred feet above the river. The adjacent 
country is populous and well cultivated, and produces large crops 
of cotton. Natchez is the centre of trade for the adjacent coun- 
try, and has considerable Atlantic commerce. 

Fblubwg, on the east bank of the Mississippi, five hundred 
and twenty miles from its mouth, is a flourishing town with an 
extensive trade. Largo vessels are brought up to this place by 
steam tow-boats. Columbus, WoodviiU, Grand Gvlf, Washington, 
Port Gibson, Brandon, &c, are thriving places. 

2. The Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians, 
who formerly occupied a portion of this state, 
are removed to the Indian Territory. 

Mississippi was admitted into the Union in 1819. 



Lesson LIU. . , State of Louisiana. 

1. Louisiana is noted as the great sugar- 
growing state of the Union. 

The face of the country, along the southern border of this 
state, is level, and consists of marshes and low prairie land, inter- 
sected by numerous bays and rivers. Around the mouth of the 
Mississippi, it is a continued swamp, destitute of trees, and cov- 
ered with reeds. The north western part is moderately hilly. 
The cultivated lands lie along the banks of the rivers, and are 
exceedingly fertile. 

Cotton, nee, and especially sugar, are the leading productions. 
The River Mississippi occasionally overflows its banks, and in- 
undates the country to a considerable extent To prevent this, 
leveu, or dams of earth, from five to twelve feet high, are built 
along the banks for a hundred and seventy-two miles above New 
Orleans, to Point Coupee. A line of plantations, with neat 
buildings, seeming like a continuous village, may be seen along 
this whole embankment. 

A breach in the levee is called a crevasse. When one of these 
takes place, the water rashes through the opening wjth terrific 
violence, and lays waste the surrounding country. 
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1. Whit of MiulHippiT Fice of the country ? ChieT product J 
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Flan of Uu CUy of New Orleant. 

A>te Orleant, the capital, and largest town in the state, occu- 
pies the north bank of the Mississippi, between Lake Maurepas 
to the east, and Lake Pontchsrtrain, to the north. It is one 
hundred miles from the moutJt of the Mississippi, and its ad- 
vantages for commerce are, perhaps, unrivalled. 

The Mississippi, one of the most magnificent of riven, 
stretches its branches over the most majestic valley on the fkee 
of the earth. The waters, which are gathered from a basin 
containing one half the surface of the U. States, bring hither 
the varied and abundant products of the bordering states. 
It is estimated that, the amount of foreign and domestic goods 
brought to N. O. is eighty millions of dollars annually ! Two 
thousand flat-bottomed boats, fifty steamboats, and crowds of 
other vessels, may be seen here, gathered along the wharves, at 
one time. 

Baton Rouge is a place of some note, and has an arsenal be- 
longing to the United States. It is also a military post Alex- 
andria, jYatchitoches, and Skrtvepart, are places of considerable 

2. Louisiana was the name of an extensive 
territory purchased by the United States, of 
France, in 1803. 

This immense tract contained all, that part of the United 
States which lies west of the Mississippi, and of course in- 
cluded the present states of Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, Iowa, 
and the more Western Territories. The price paid was fifteen 
millions of dollars. 

The country, at the time of the purchase, was occupied almost 
wholly by French people; and a large part of the present inhab- 
itants of the state of Louisiana are of French descent In the 
city of New Orleans, the French population is numerous and 
highly respectable. 

3. A celebrated battle took p1ace_ at New 
Orleans on the 8th of January, 1815. 

This city was attacked, at the above date, by a powerful 
British army under General Packenham, and defended by a 
much smaller American force under General Jackson. The Brit- 
ish were defeated with dreadful slaughter, while the Americans 
had only seven men killed, and six wounded. 
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THE REPUBLIC OF TEXAS. 



Lesson LIV. .. Texas. 

I . This is a new republic, consisting of ter- 
ritory which formerly belonged to Mexico. 



with occasional swampa and mushes. Beyond this maritime 
plain, the country becomes undulating, and expands into broad 



prairies. Ou the west, the land ri 

The products of Texas are live oak, cotton, tobacco, sugar, 
Indian com, and other grains. The soil is generally prolific, and 
is well adapted to the raising of cotton, of which two crops may 
be obtained in a season, 

Texas is suited to grazing, and the plains abound in wild 
cattle and wild horse*. The bison is still pursued by the In- 
i the remote districts. The Camanchtt*, a numerous 




and warlike tribe, particularly skilled in horsemanship, occupy 
the regions on the north-western border of Texas and Mexico. 
It is said that the precious metals abound in the mountainous 

The Great American Desert, which is an undulating, sandy 
plain, lies partly in the Indian territory and partly in Texas. It 
is crossed fay the trading caravans from Missouri to Santa Fe. 

Austin, the capital, is on the Colorado, about two hundred 
miles from the sea. Galveston is the chief seaport. Houston, 
Matagorda, Goliad, Velatco, Bexar, and Sabine, are places of 

2. The Texans declared themselves inde- 
pendent in 1835, and have since maintained 
their freedom. 

Texas was formerly a portion of Mexico; but the people 
refused to submit to the new government established in that 
country in 1834, and, at the period above stated, separated them- 
selves from the mother country. 

Mexico has made repeated attempts to reduce Texas to sub- 
mission, but without success. In the celebrated battle of San 
Jacinto, April 21st, 1636, Santa, Anna, the president of Mexico, 
was defeated and captured, while his army was almost annihi- 
lated by the Texan forces of half their number. 

LaSSOH LIT. Bomdariti of Texot? {See map of United 
State*, p. ».) CapUal? Dinstim of (V foltcminr float from Ant- 
tin: /Ualatordal Ootiadt Btxarl Qatoetionl Nuogdockal San 
FrHoe? Houttonl Santa Fe1 Detent* Uufottourina riatrt: Hit 
del Nortel Colorado! Broun? Tiimty? Tell the length of eacb 
of IheH riTertlram the table. Where it toe great American Deeertl 

Extent of Taw t Ant. The boandariei of Texu us unsettled, bul 
nay be ■tiled a* including tram 160,000 to 200,000 (qoan mile*. Popu- 



GUATIMALA 



other is allowed. The whiles n 



expensive pleasures ; to bull fights and religious processions. 

The city of Mexico is one of the largest towns in America. Its 
streets are regular, and many of the public and private buildings 
are in a style of great magnificence. It contains upward of one 
hundred churches, many of them adorned, in a costly manner, 
with gold and silver. The valley around the city is beautifully 
cultivated, and affords a delightful picture, when contrasted with 
the sublime snow-capped volcanic mountains that encircle it. On 
Lake Tezcuco, which is near the city, are extensive floating 
gardens, which supply the place with fruit and vegetables. 

Pueblo, seventy miles from Mexico; Zacattcai, three hundred 
and thirty miles north-west of Mexico, in the centre of the silver 
region ; Guadalaxara, Tampico, .laipuko, Malamoras, &c, are 
important towns. Vera Cruz is the chief port upon the Gulf of 
Mexico. Sun Bias, on the Pacific, is a navel station, but very 
unhealthy. 

The territory of Mexico is scattered over with ' 




tiges of their original inhabitants. Among t 
mid of Chotula, which is the largest of the ki 



Ancient Temple dabvytd by Corttx in lie City of Mexico. 

% Mexico was a populous empire when 
America was discovered ; and being conquered 
by Cortez, in 1521, was, for three hundred 
years, a Spanish colony. 

In 1821, the Mexicans declared themselves independent; and 



European! cutting Logwood in Vie Baku. 

3 that period, they have maintained a republican govern- 
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1841, and have hitherto resisted all attempts to subjugate them. 
The Balizc is a small strip of land, along the east side of Yuca- 
tan, where the British have the privilege of cutting logwood. 
The inhabitants are chiefly Indians and negroes. 



Lesson LVI. . . Guatimala, or the Republic of 
Central America. 

Eitent £00,000 aqnare miles. Population, 2,000,000; population to the 



■qnare mile, 10. 



Ritini in Central America, 

1 . This country may be noted as occupying the 
central point between North and South America. 

Guatimala is a narrow strip of land between the Gulf of Mex- 
ico and the Pacific The great American chain of mountains 
runs along the western border, and many of the peaks are vol- 
canic. The climate is hot, and the soil is prolific Minct of 
silver abound, but are little wrought. 

About half the inhabitants are Indians ; one quarter are 
whites, and the rest mestizo*. The Catholic religion alone is 
tolerated. The state of society is much the same as in Mexico. 

SL Salvador, the capital, is celebrated for itB trade in indigo, 
produced in the vicinity. Old Guatimala, formerly the capital, 
has been desolated — first, by an eruption from the Water Volcano, 
in its vicinity ; and afterwards, in 1775, by a terrific earthquake. 
The inhabitants removed to Mew Guatimala, which is now the 
largest city in the republic, and has 25,000 inhabitants, 

2. Guatimala was a colony of Spain till 
1824, when it became independent, and adopt- 
ed a republican government. 

Within the territory of Guatimala, and in Yucatan, are the 
splendid remains of cities and temples, which were built by 
nations of whom history furnishes no record. 



thtfottowmt placet from Ban Salvador: Truxillot The Belize? Mer- 
ida? Campeachg? Panama? lethmui qf Dorienl Cartago? (See 
■top, p. 58. 
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Lesson LVII. 



WEST INDIES. 

The West Indies. 



MAP AND TABULAR VIEWS. 



Cultivating tht Biigar-Cant, 

1, The West Indies, containing a large num- 
ber of islands, are celebrated for their delicious 
climate, and their rich and varied productions. 

These islands lie between North and South America. Being 
within the tropica, their dimntt is hot and unhealthy to stran- 
r, though moderated by sea-breezes. The winter, 
n December to May, is mild and delightful. Dur- 
ing the months of August and September, terrific hvrriames 
occur, which sometimes do great damage to shipping. 

The West Indies have been celebrated, ever since their dis- 
covery, for their rich and valuable products. Coffee, sugar, rum, 
tobacco, cotton, cacao, pimento or allspice, mahogany, logwood, 



X.XS80M IiVH. For what are the Wert Indie, celebrated 
Where do they lie 1 Dirietion of Cuba from Florida t Direction q) 
On /bUoioing utandl from Cuba: Jamaica! Haytil Porta Rico 9 
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Tht Bahama*? 
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be, are exported to an immense amount, and the people receive, 
in return, lumber, hah, beef, pork, &c. An active trade is car- 
ried on between these islands and the various parts of Europe 
and America. 



Tht Cacao or ChacolaU Trtt. 



The whole population of the West Indies i 
3,000,000, of whom only about 5,00,000 are whites. The rest 
are blacks, or mulattoes. In Hayti, and the British islands, the 
negroes are free; but in the other islands most of them are 

2. The Spanish islands consist of Cuba and 
Porto Rico. 



WEST INDIES. 
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mi, the capital, has 135,000 inhabitants, and is the chief town 
in the West Indies. Malanzas, Principe, and St. Jago de Cuia, 
A-c, ate important towns. 

Porto Rico is but a twelfth part as extensive as Cuba ; but it 
is populous and prolific. St, John's is the chief town. 



TV Skaddotk-Trtt. 

glands produce in abundance the delicious fmita 
mong others which we get from Cuba, the ihad- 
aie of superior quality. 



is next to Cuba in extent and im- 



rmerly called Hispaniola, was the first in Ameri- 
settlement was made by Europeans. It is one 



t of the productions or Hajti 



Capita] I Tonssaint 



of the most fruitful spots on the nice of the earth. It formerly 

belonged jointly to Fiance and Spain; hut the negroes, who 

were slaves, have obtained DOS' ~ 

session of it, and now form an 

independent nation. Touttaint 

L'Oumrturt, a negro of noble 

character and powerful mind, 

was one of the chief instruments 

of achieving the independence of 

Hayti. 

Among the production! of this 
fertile island, we may mention 
coffee, sugar, cacao, besides vari- 
ous delicious fruits. 

The present government is 
nominally republican, though in mmant L Outxrtvrt, 

fact it is a military despotism. The principal towns are Port mi 
Priiux, St Domingo, and Aux Cayts. 

4. The British West India islands are nu- 
merous, but none are very extensive. 

Jamaica is the largest, 
end is a fine and fertile 
island. Kingston, with 
30,000 inhabitants, is 
tbe chief town. Bndgt- 
town, in Barb ad oes, has 
20,000 inhabitants; St. 
John's, in Antigua, 15, - I 
000 1 and BamUrrt, in I 
Saint Christopher, has I 
7000. 

The leading object { 
of agriculture, in the ' 
British West Indies, is 



Bridgtlovm, in Baroadoa. 



England and other parts of Europe. 



Modi of mating Sugar in the Weit India, 

The Bahamas, which lie otF the southern point of Florida, 
are six hundred and fifty in number ; but fourteen only are of 
considerable extent One of these, St Salvador, was the first 
land discovered by Columbus. The Bahamas are dangerous to 

ivigation, and some of the people, called wrtcktra, get a living 

' plundering shipwrecked vessels. 
he Bermudas, of which only eight are of importance, lie in 
the Atlantic, east of the United States, in the latitude of South 
~ Jina, and do not properly belong to the West Indies. Tbe 



by phi; 
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acky islands in great numbers. 



■■ caught on the uninhab- 



tiir.m 7 The Bermudai 1 

Whit four West India inlands belong to France T Whit belong to 
Denmark? What to Holland! What lo Sweden 1 What to Venezuela 1 
Which is the moat populous of lbs W. India i a lands 7 Which neitt 
The neitl fee. (See foMr.) 



SOUTH AMERICA. 



TABULAR VIEWS. 
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QUESTIONS ON THE MAP AND TABULAR VIEWS. 

South America. — Boundanet qf Booth America? Whtrt it 
Cape BL Roque? Cap* Horn? Copt Blanco? Where it the itland 

of St. Catharina? Falkland Idondtl South Georgia liUmae? liland 
of Trrra del Fuega I Jttandof Chiloe? I. of Juan Fernandez? 

Km do you deicribe the Orinoco? Tilt Amazon? Madeira? Ta- 
pajoit St. Francitco? Uruguay? La F lata? 

What great chain of movnlm.ni eitmdt the whole Intra of South 
America? In what part of South America art thtAndee? Whtrt it 
Mount Boratal llUnumi? Cotowaxi? CUmboraxo? What it Late 
Titioatn? 

Extent of South America I Population 1 Population to tha aquara 
mile! Name the fire principal riven. Which ii the lareeatt The 
nextT The next! fce. Height of the loflieit mountain I Thi 
Heinhtof the loftiest volcano I V" 



lerica T How manr are there 1 V 
lenextt Neitl tec. Which ci 
Which next t ace. 



7 in S. A. is the moat populoual 



Population to to 

Yeneineln. — Boundariee of Venezuela? Copilot? Direction of 
Coroccm from Paramaribo? What river panel through Venezuela? 
IV Ant lutein Venezuela? Extent of Venenata 1 Population! Popu- 
lation to the aquare mile T 

New Grenada. — Boundmiei? Capital? Direction of Bogota 
from Caractat? From Panama? Carthagtna? Extent of New Gre- 
nada 1 Population 7 Population to the iquire mile T 

Ecuador. — Boundaria qf Ecuador? Capital? Direction of 
Quito from Bogota? Latitude of Quito ? What celebrated mountain 
peak in Ecuador? Whtrt it Guayaquil? Extent of Ecuador! Pop- 
ulation I Population to the aquare mile 1 

Pern. — Boundariex? Capital? Direction of Lima from Quito? 
Whtrt it Cuzca? Artqtdpa? What lake in Peru? What detertit 
parity in Peru? Extent of Pent I Population I Population to the 

BoiiTia.. — Boimdaritt? Capital? Direction of Chuquuaea from 
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Lesson L VIII. . . South America. 

If o'er the Globe Map we bat out oar eyes, 

Til South America — a region fraught 
With wondere ; where the Andti, wrought 
By the Almighty hand, from enow-capped peak* 
Send to the akiei their red, volcanic ilreaka ; 
While in their hidden bo.om meta ■ itore 
Of precious (una, and rich, onmeuured ore: — 
When the wide pampa like the m ouupreada, 
And giant Amaion iU water abeda. 



Such 

Of the' mild hca, murdered for 
Bt Chriatian Cortex, u the rtn 
Drinlu of the geitle Ikni'i bl 
Of Bottom, tolling for Ireedoic 

Vet hia hi vetting in despair'* 

Of mighty earthquake* eh akin g citiea d 

And ciiil wan that o'er the nations fro' 



Ulna, by hiatory told, 
J ---"--■-'- ICM 






1. South Ameriea is noted for its great range 
of lofty mountains, its numerous volcanoes, its 
vast plains, and its gigantic rivers. 

The face of the country may be divided into three parts — the 
western, middle, and eastern. The western port consists of: 

' a lev ated nearly twelve thousand fe 

rowned with a vast chain of insulated 



Distant Viae of the Andes. 

peaks, called the Andes, several of which are volcanic, and incon- 
stant activity. The middle portion lies to the east of this, and is 
several times broader. It is a great expanse of country, composed 
of marshy and sandy plains, furrowed by three magnificent riven, 
and their numerous branches. The eastern portion, embracing 
the eastern part of Brazil, is moderately elevated. 

The climate of South America is very remarkable. In the 
low and level parts, near the equator, the temperature is always 
that of summer. The trees are clothed in perpetual verdure, the 
flowers are ever in blossom, and the fruits ripen at all seasons. 
In those parts which ere well watered, vegetation becomes exu- 
berant, animals increase, reptiles and insects are multiplied with- 
out end. Never checked by the return of winter, animals and 
vegetables go on producing and reproducing, till the whole face 
_<■ .... -. : :.l. ~~: m j\ and vegetable life. 



Lima? Whirr it Potoeil What mountain peaks in Bolivia 1 Extent 
of Bolivia 1 Population t Population to the aqtMn mile 1 

Chill. — Boundoriei 7 Capital 7 Direction of Santiago from 
CkvainiataJ Where u Valparcd-a ? Extent of Chili 1 Population' 
Population to the aquare mile ! 

Patagonia.- Bovndariei? What rtrati ttparuttt Terra del Fusgo 
from Patagonia T 

Bnenoa Ayres. — Bowkjotmi 1 What great river paean through 
Buenos Ayres J What great plains in Buctios Ayrul Caption Direc- 
tion of fiivnot Ayres from Santiago 1 Extent of Buanoa Ayiei t Popu- 
lation 1 Population to the unuaro mile 1 

Uruguay. — JsaaitllrtM? Caption Direction of Montevideo from 
Buenos Aural Extaut of Uruguay t Population? Population to the 
■quire mile 1 



Throughout the year, the climate has the charms of spring. 
On the mountains it is still colder, and at the height of fifteen 
or sixteen thousand feet, winter establishes a perpetual dominion. 
Thus, in the same latitude, and within the compass of a few 
hundred mites, are three distinct zones, each having its own tem- 
perature, and its distinct classes of trees, plants, and animals. 



Animals of South America. 
The mast remarkable animals of South Ameriea are, the 
tapir, which resembles the hog, with a long, flexible snout, which 
it uses like the trunk of an elephant ; the ant-eater, which feeds 
on ants; the llama, resembling the camel; the jaguar, which 
is like the African panther ; and the cornier, a species of vulture, 
and the largest bird of flight Beside these, there are numerous 
monkeys, parrots, toucans, alligators, and a variety of serpents. 
The birds are celebrated for their glowing plumage. 



Indian* of South America. 

The .arger part of the inhabitants of S. America are descend- 
ants of the native Indians ; some of these are partially civilized ; 
but large tribes still wander in a savage state. There are many 
negroes and mestizos, especially in Guiana and Brazil. The 
ruling people are the descendants of Europeans, shiefly Span' 
iards. The Catholic religion every where prevails. The people 
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are generally ignorant; the nan ire poor, but there in a few 
who are very rich. The country U destitute of roads sod 
bridges, and travelling is generally performed with hones or 
mules. In the free states, however, there is a general ten- 
dency to improvement 

South America presents great richness and variety la the wrt- 
labte kingdom. Among the native productions are, the India- 
rubber tree, palms of various kinds, and two hundred and fifty 
kinds of wood useful for carpentry and dyeing. Coffee, sugar, 
cotton, indigo, and grains of various kinds, are abundantly pro- 
duced by cultivation. 

The minu of South America have been celebrated for three 
hundred years ; and they have yielded immense quantities of 
gold, silver, and precious gems. The annual value of these ar- 
ticles, still obtained, amounts to many millions of dollars. 

The pampas and Uanot are vast plains, abounding in wild 
cattle, which are taken by a rope with a noose, called the laao. 
These animals are so abundant as to be often killed only for 
their hides. 

The Amazon is the largest, though not the longest, river in the 
world. Its branches spread over a valley nearly as extensive as 
the whole of Europe, and it carries as much water to the ocean 
as all the rivers of that quarter of the world! 

2. Nearly the whole of South America was 
divided, for three centuries, between Spain and 
Portugal. 

The Spaniards, on the discovery of South America, found it 
in the possession of various tubes of Indians, generally of a 
more gentle and less warlike character than those who inhab- 
ited North America. They were evidently of the same race, 
but the influence of a softer climate had subdued their vigor and 
courage. With the cross in one hand, and the sword in the 
other, the ruthless invaders took possession of the land. 



Andmt Templt qf tht Ast, wfttre tht Ptrmumi nenkipptd. 

Peru, a populous empire of partly-civilized people, was con- 
quered by Pizarro, in 1535, by asenes of treacherous though in- 
trepid acts, scarcely paralleled in the history of mankind. Tho 
whole peninsula of South America fell into the power of European 
governments. Spain tookpossesuon of the western portion, and 
Portugal of the eastern. For two centuries the country remained 
in the possession of these two powers, with the exception of 
Guiana. The government exercised, during this period, over 
these colonial dependencies, had little other effect than to degrade 
and impoverish them. 

Rsligioa 1 People 7 Traielling 1 What of the rentable kingdom » 
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The Spanish portions have lately become independent ; and 
though the new governments are mill wavering and unsettled, 
yet it is to be hoped that the inhabitants will soon experience the 
benefits which ought to flow from free institutions. 

The Portuguese part of South America, Brazil, is now under 
the dominion of a legitimate sovereign. He is the Jb-st Euro- 
pean monarch that has established the seat of his empire in the 
western continent. 



Lesson LIX . . Guiana, 



Bant during on Inundation m ifuiana. 

1. Guiana is now the only part of South 
America which is in a state of" colonial depend- 
ence. 



The interior is still in the possession of warlike tribes of na- 
tive Indians, and runaway negroes, called maroons. The coun- 
try along the coast, only, is occupied by the whites. It is a fair, 
flat, and unhealthy region, with a hot, oppressive climate. It is, 
however, exceedingly JtrtiU. Sugar, coffee, cotton, cocoa, 
maize, and indigo, are produced in great abundance. 

There is also a profusion of various delicious fruilx. The 
orange and lemon trees, with many others, are at all times in 
bloom, and loaded with ripe and ripening fruit It is on account 
of the great fertility of this unhealthy spot, that it is valued by 
the European governments. Of the population, only twenty 
thousand are whites ; the rest being negro slaves, who perform 
nearly all the labor. 

Guiana is subject to annual inundations: during the rainy sea- 
son, the rivers, swollen by continual rains, overflow their banks ; 
forests, trees, shrubs, and parasitical plants, seem to float upon 
the water; quadrupeds are forced to take shelter in the highest 
trees ; large lizards, agoutis, and peccari, quit their dens, now 
rilled with water, ana remain among the branches ; aquatic 
birds spring upon the trees, to avoid the alligators and serpents 
that infest the temporary lakes; the fishes forsake their ordi- 
nary food, and live upon the fruits and berries of the shrubs 
among which they swim ; the crab is found upon the trees, and 
the oyster multiplies in the forest : the Indian, who surveys from 
his canoe this confusion of earth and sea, suspends his hammock 
on an elevated branch, and sleeps, without fear, in the midst of 
so great apparent danger. 

Georgetown, the capital of British Guiana, is situated on the 
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VENEZUELA, NEW GRENADA, AND ECUADOR. 



i River. Paramaribo, the capital of Dutch Guana, is a 
beautiful city on the Surinam River, with regular streets, adorned 
with orange and lemon trees, always in bloom. Cayenne, the cap- 
ital of French Guiana, is situated on an island of the same name, 
and in well defended by fortifications. 



Lesson LI, . . Venezuela, 



Earthquake in Car accai. 

1. Venezuela is noted as the birthplace of 
Simon Bolivar. 

This country consists, in part, of the vast Hanoi, or plains, 
which are watered by branches of the Orinoco. These, like the 
pampas, are covered with tall herbage, which support vast herds 
of cattle, horses, and mules. A single proprietor will sometimes 
own from ten to twenty thousand. 

The product* of Venezuela are nearly the same as in the 
West Indies. Two thirds of the people are negroes and mixed 
races ; one half of the remainder are whites ; and the rest are 
Indians, partially civilized. 

Caracau, the capital, is on a plain three thousand feet above the 
level of the sea. In 1812 it was visited by an earthquake, which 
suddenly buried ten thousand people in its ruins. 

2. Bolivar was born at Caraccas in 1783. 

This extraordinary man, called the Liberator, was the chief in- 
strument of securing the independence of Colombia, as well 
is that of Peru and Bolivia. He died, near Carthagena, in 
183L 

Colombia embraced the three republics of Venezuela, New 
Grenada, and Ecuador. It was divided into these states a few 
years since. 



Lesson LXI. , . New Grenada. 

1. New Grenada may be noted as embracing 
the Isthmus of Darren, and as lying upon two 
oceans — the Pacific, and the Caribbean Sea, 
which forms a part of the Atlantic. 

The fact of the country, in New Grenada, consists of lofty 
"■""■»'■">■ and elevated plains. The peaks of the former are 
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Condor and Jaguar. 
- On the River Bogota, fifteen miles from the city of that name, 
are the" fails of Ttanendama, where the water plunges, at two 
leaps, over a precipice five hundred and seventy-four feet in 
deptli. The bridges of leononxo are natural arches over a 
gloomy chasm in the mountains, between Bogota and Popayan. 
One of them is three hundred and twenty feet above the stream 
that flows below. 

The inhabitant* of New Grenada are chiefly negroes and In- 
dians, with'a small population of whites. They are principally 
settled on the table lands. 

Bogota, the capital, is situated on an, elevated plain, eight 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. Carthagena is the prin- 
cipal seaport. 

2. New Grenada became a separate state in 
1831. 



Lesson LIII. . . Ecuador. 



Vine of Mount dmmboraxo 

1. Ecuador, or Equador, may be noted for 
having its capital nearly under the equator, a 
circumstance from which it derives its name. 
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PERU, BOLIVIA, AND CHILI. 



The country la crossed by two ran es of the Jhulti, between 
which is one of the finest valleys in the world. The mountain 
peats here rise to an amazing hcigl- , and, with their cape of per- 
petual snow, present spectacles of ,Teat sublimity. Chimborazo, 
more than lour miles in height, is one of these. 

Here, also, is Cotopaxi, tin. ...oit terrific of volcanoes. It rises 
to the height of eighteen thousand nine hundred feet; end while 
it sends forth fire, smoke, and lava, it shakes the surrounding 
country, and its row may be heard at the distance of one hun- 
dred and fifty miles. 

The climate of Ecuador, upon the elevated plains, is that of 
perpetual spring. Here is no (reeling winter, nor burning sum- 
mer. Vrgtlatian never ceases; and at all times the leaf, the 
fruit, and the flower, may be seen upon the landscape. 

Su.Ho, situated on the ruins of extinct volcanoes, is nine thou- 
Gvii hundred feet above the level of the sea. Its climate is 
delightful, and the scenery around is in the highest degree grand 
sod beautiful. Guayaquil is on a gulf of the same name, and 
is a flourishing seaport 

The productions of the soil, and the character of the people, 
are nearly the same as in the other Colombian states. 

2. Ecuador became independent in 1831. 



Lesson LXffi. . . Peru, 

1. This republic is remarkable as containing 
the city of Cuzco, once the capital of the cele- 
brated Empire of the Incas. 

Peru consists of lofty table lands, crossed by the Andes, The 
climate is mild, and the plain* are fertile. Cotton, sugar, coffee, 
and Peruvian bark, are the leading product iont. 

The mina of Peru are still rich in gold and silver, though 
they have been drained for three centuries by the avarice of 
Europeans. When Pizarro came here, these metals were so 
abundant that the common utensils of the people were formed 
of them. It was to get possession of these treasures, that the 
cruel Spaniard murdered the gentle emperor, plundered his 
cities, and subjugated his kingdom. 

Limn, the capital, was founded by Pizarro, and is nine 
miles from the Pacific. It abounds in splendid churches, loaded 
with ornaments of gold and silver. The climate is that of per- 
petual summer. 
; Cuzco is five hundred and fifty miles south-east of lima, and 

J has some magnificent ruins of it) ancient structures, especially 
of the Tempi! of thr. Sun, which was the chief seat of Peruvian 
worship. When taken by Pizarro, in 1534, this city contained 
an almost incredible amount of silver, gold, and precious stones. 

2. Peru was declared independent in 1821. 



Lesson LXIV. . . Bolivia. 

1. This republic is noted as containing the 
loftiest mountain peak in America, and the 
most famous silver mines in the world. 

In Bolivia, the Andes rise to their greatest elevation, and here 
we find the pinnacle of Sorato, twenty-five thousand three hun- 
dred and eighty feet, or nearly five miles, in height. Here also 
is illimani, which is little less elevated. 

The general tvrfaet of the country is rough and mountainous. 
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There are extensive valleys which are marked with fertQUy. 
The dimate, in the high grounds, is cold and variable : on the 
plains, it is mild and salubrious. 

Between the Andes and the ocean is the Dttert of J&atama, 
three hundred miles in length, and extending into Chili It is a 
dreary wilderness, destitute both of vegetable and animal life. 

TUicacu, the only considerable lake in South America, is 
partly in Bolivia. It is remarkable as containing the island 
upon which Maneo Come, the founder of the ancient Peruvian 
empire, is said first to nave appeared to the inhabitants, to teach 
them the arts of civilization, and the sublime worship of the 



Potoii is situated on the southern declivity of the Ctrro d'l Po- 
tori, and, being thirteen thousand two hundred and sixty-five feet 
above the level of the sea, is the mod devattd town on the globe. 
The silver mines, the most celebrated in the world, are said to 
have been first discovered by a slave, who was climbing the 
mountain in pursuit of a wild animal. Its population increased 
so rapidly, after its mines were made known, that, in about 1640, 
it contained one hundred and sixty thousand persons. From 
various causes, the population is now reduced to twenty thousand. 
The immense wealth of its mines, which annually yield sev- 
eral millions of dollars, renders it, however, a place of great 
importance, and the centre of trade for the eastern provinces. 

La Pax is the largest town, and surrounded with sublime and 
beautiful scenery. Its chief article of trade is mattt, or Para- 
guay tea. Ckuqidtaca, the capital, is well built, and presents 
fine scenery. 

2. Bolivia became free in 1824, and is named 
after Bolivar, in gratitude for his aid in the 
cause of the independence of the country. 



Lesson LXV. . . Chili. 

1. This country is remarkable as embracing 
the Araucanians, the bravest Indians of this 
continent. 

Chili consists of a narrow beach running along the sea, from 
which an elevated plain arises, which extends east to the Andes. 
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The shape of the territory is long and narrow, being about 
one thousand five hundred miles in length, and not over two hun- 
dred miles at the greatest width. The climate is health; and 
delightful. In the northern portion, it seldom, and in some places 
never rains. Dews, however, are abundant In the south, rains 
are frequent. The tops of the Andes are covered with perpetual 
snow, and fourteen of their peaks are in this republic. On the 
coast, snow never falls. 

Chili has luxuriant pastures, the grass of which is so tall as 
to hide the cattle, of which there are numerous herds. Grain, 
sugar, cotton, oil, wine, are produced in abundance; potatoes 
reach their highest perfection ; apples and peaches grow to an 
extraordinary sixe, some of the latter weighing sixteen ounces. 
The cedars of the Andes rival those of Lebanon; and the fruits 
and vegetables are of the choicest description. 

The nana of copper are very productive. Gold and silver mines 
are situated in the snowy summits of the Andes, and the working 
of them is alike difficult and dangerous. 

Santiago, the capital, is situated about ninety miles from the 
coast. It is the centre of the internal traffic of the country. 



settlers. Conception is situated on one of the finest bays 
South America. Vaidivia has the safest and largest harbor on 
the western coast, and is strongly fortified. Chilian, Coavimbo, 
Copiapo, SL teniando, and PtUria, are the other most important 



The Island of Chtiat is 160 miles long. There 
islands around it, the group being called the Archipelago of CkHoe. 
The Island of Juan Fernandez is remarkable for having been the 
residence of Alexander Selkirk, a Scotch sailor, who lived there 
several years, with no other companions than the anjrosjs which 
be tamed. His adventures gave rise to the story of Robinson 

The southern part of Chili is occupied by the Jhauamvm Jn- 
diam, a tribe of natives, brave, warlike, generous, and fond of 
liberty, whom the Spaniards, for three centuries, vainly endeav- 
ored to subdue. 

9! Chili rWlarPrl itsu-lf innVrvPnrlPnt in Iftlft, 
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the ocean, and was long reputed to contain 
the largest race of people in the world. 

Patagonia seems to be a bleak and stormy region, and is little 
known. It is inhabited by various tribes of savages. Those on 
the east coast are of large stature, and were said, by the early 
navigators, to be a race of giants ; but this has proved to be a 
' ' e a kind of hr~*~ * — ' ' ' 



fable. The people have a 



of hardy horses, on which they 



with rank herbage, which affords support to immense numbers of 
horses and cattle. Multitudes of these are wild, and are caught 
by the inhabitants with a rope called a lotto. This has a noose 
at the end, and being thrown with great skill, seises the animal 
by the head or leg. Such are the numbers of these animal*, 
that a horse is often sold for five dollars, and cattle are killed 
only for their hides. 

The Ouadiot are a people who inhabit the pampas, and live 
chiefly upon the flesh of wild cattle. They are excellent horse- 
men, and are so used to riding as hardly to be able to walk. 

The toil of this country is good, but agriculture is little 
attended to. Wheat is raised to some extent, out it is threshed 
>y making cattle gallop over the sheaves. The chief export* 
consist of hides, tallow, and Baited beef. 

Bueno* .4ym, on the La Plata, two hundred miles from the 
sea, is the capital It is the centre of trade for this portion of 
South America, and has an extensive foreign commerce. Cor- 
dova and Mendaia, are places of some note. 
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2. Buenos Ayres declared itself independent 
in 1816. 

This m the first of the South American provinces to throw 
off the yoke of Spain. It has been in an unsettled state, and 
has had various names, and different boundaries, at different 

Lesson LXVI1I. .. Uraguay. 

1. Uruguay may be noted as the smallest of 
the South American republics. 

The country is a fertile region, but badly cultivated. Hides 
and tallow are the chief exports. 

Montevideo, the capital, is on the north bank of the La Plata, 
and has a good harbor. 

2. Uruguay, formerly called the Banda Orien- 
tal, was part of the state of Buenos Ayres. 

The territory was in dispute between Brazil and Buenos 
Ayres, but, at the end of a bloody contest, it was made independ- 



URUOUAY, PARAGUAY, AND BRAZIL. 



Lesson LUX. . . Paraguay. 

This country is celebrated as having been 
ruled by the dictator Francia. 

Paraguay was formerly one of the United Provinces j but it 
became independent, and in 1814 fell under the government of 
; the dictator Francia, a Jesuit, who ruled it for twenty-six yean 
with despotic authority. He introduced order, and encouraged 
agriculture, but excluded foreigners. If any came into his ter- 
ritories, they wens not permitted to lea.TR them. This remark- 
able man died in 1840. 

The soil of Paraguay is fertile, and the dimate delightful. 
Matte, or Paraguay tea, w largely cultivated, and much used by 
the inhabitants. Tobacco, sugar, &c., are produced to a consid- 
erable extent ; but the isolated situation and exclusive policy of 
the country render the commerce of Paraguay inconsiderable. 
" , the capital, is on the River Paraguay. 



Lesson LXX 



Brazil. 



Mule i carrying Ihirdem in the Mining DMncta. 

. Brazil is remarkable as having a more ex- 
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tensive territory than any other government in 
America. 

It occupies the great basin of the Amazon, one of the most 
/crfvk regions on the globe. It embraces nearly one half of South 
America, and is almost equal in extent to the whole of Europe. 

The donate is generally mild, and the prortadirm are rich and 
varied. The forests abound in rare and useful woods. Aro- 
matic trees and shrubs fill the air with perfume ; birds of gor- 
geous plumage sport around the fruits ; monkeys enliven the land- 
scape by their gambols, and fill the ear with their din ; the tapir 
and alligator teem along the rivers ; the sloth is seen in the soli. 
tudes ofthe forest ; and the anaconda preys in the marshy thickets. 
"i culture receives little attention. The rearing of cattle, 
are produced in vast numbers, is the leading pursuit, 
mee a single person will have at one time over forty thou- 
sand bead. Sugar, cotton, coffee, and hides, ire the chief erjmrt*. 

Gold is obtained in considerable quantities ; but the ■* ' 
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of the government, and furnish the greater part c 
now found throughout the world. 

The population of Brazil is small and scattered. About one 
fourth of the inhabitants are whites, one tenth Indians, and the 
rest negroes and mestizos. The mVtms are numerous, and often 
cruelly treated. The settlements are chiefly along the coast ; 
the interior, consisting of dense forests, or grassy plains, is on- 
inhabited, or in the possession of Indians, many of whom are in 
a savage state. 

The Campos Parcxis, a vast sandy plain, crowned by moun- 
tains, is the region in which some of the great rivers of Brazil 
have their source. 

Rio Janeiro, on a bay of the same name, is the capital. It is 
tolerably built, and is visited by ships from all parts of Christen- 
dom. The emperor's palace, called .Son Christoval, is near the 
city, and is admired for its beauty. Bahia, Ptmiimbuco, Para, 
and Rio Grande, are important seaports. Ttiuoo is the centre 
of the diamond district Villa Rica and Villa Boa are also 
surrounded with various mines. 

2. Brazil was formerly a colony of Portugal, 
and now forms the only kingdom in America. 

This territory was discovered in 1500. Prom that time it be- 
longed to Portugal. The king of that country fled hither upon 
its invasion by the French in 1806 ; but he returned, and Brazil 
became independent in 1895. It is now ruled by a son of Don 
Pedro, a former king of Portugal, and the government is mod- 
elled upon the limited monarchies of Europe. 



Lesson LXIL .. The Atlantic Ocean. 

1 . The Atlantic divides America from Eu- 
rope and Africa, and occupies about one tenth 
part of the surface of the globe. 

All oceans have vegetation along the greater part of their beds 
and shores. To the north and east of the West Indies, the At' 
lantic has huge patches of sea-weed, which often obstruct vessels 
in their progress. 

All oceans have currents. In the Atlantic, the most remarkable 
is that of the Gtdf Stream, which passes northward, two or three 
hundred miles from the coast ofthe United States. Its movement 
is from three to eight miles sn hour, and the water is very warm. 

All oceans have settled wind* i trade-urind*, so called from be- 
ing favorable to trading ships, blow constantly from east to west 
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TABULAR VIEWS. 



Extent of Atlantic Ocean. 

20 to 25,000,000 square miles. 



Length. 

Nine thousand miles. 



Width. 

Cape $L Roque to Cape 
PaJmas r 2600 

Cape Hon to Cape of Good 
Hope, • 6000 

Boston to Liverpool, 3000 

Greenland to Sweden,. • • • 1900 



Depth. 

Mean depth of the Atlantic, 

3000 feet Greatest ascertained 

depth, 7400 feet 



Principal Islands. 

Iceland, on the western coast 

Greenland, " " « 

Newfoundland," « '< 

Bermudas, " " " 

West Indies, * « « 

G. Britain, on the eastern coast 

Ireland, 

The Asores, 

Canaries, 

Madeira, 

Cape Verd, 

Ascension, 

St Helena, 
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on each side of the tropica, in the Atlantic, as well as in the 
Pacific 

2. The Atlantic is the great highway of com- 
merce between America and Europe. 

XJM00ST U3EX. Extent of the Atlantic T Length T Width 
in Tarioas pieces f Average depth of the A. O. f Greatest depth f Prin- 
cipal islands on the western side of the Atlantic T On the eastern f Tell 
the direction of each of the islands in the table from yon, according to the 
map. Distances of Tarioas places from N. York, according to the table f 

What place on the Mediterranean Sea is nearly in the lot of Washing- 
ton? Which is the most northerly, N. York or Rome? Boston or 
Paris? Hattfax or London? New Orleans or Cairo? Quito or Li- 
beria? Cape of Good Hope or Cape Horn? Cape Palmas or Cape 
81. Roque? 



Distance* from N. York. 

Greenland, 1800 

Iceland, 2600 

Havannah, 1320 

Lima, 3683 

Cape Horn, 6672 

Cape of Good Hope, 7923 

Liberia, 4617 

Spain, 3400 

Algiers, 4000 

Cairo, 6020 

Athens, 4934 

Rome, 4300 



Though the Atlantic is but one fourth as large as the Pacific, 
it is the seat of the chief commerce of the world. It is now 
crossed by steamships in an average of fourteen days, and thus 
furnishes an easy communication between the Old and New 
World. 



\ 



\ 



\ 



Direction of the /Mowing places from Washington : London? Paris? 
Rome? Athens? Algiers? Cairo? Tvmbuctoo? Cape Horn? Swe- 
den? Prance? British Islands? Mediterranean Sea? 

In what direction does a vessel sail from New York for Liverpool? 
For Cape Horn? For Cape of Good Hope? For the Mediterranean 
Sea ? For Greenland? i 

1. What countries does the Atlantic divide f What part of the world's 5 
surface does it occupy 1 Vegetation of oceans f Of the Atlantic t Car S 
rents ? The Gulf Stream 1 Trade-winds 1 \ 

2. Commerce of the Atlantic T Steamships f \ 



MAP OF EUROPE. 



MAP AND TABULAR VIEWS, 

Extent, 3,500,000 to 3,800,000 tqunre mile«. Population. MU,O00,0C 

to 170,000,000 ; population to the iqum mile, 66. 
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Lesson LIIII. .. Europe. 



And, gathered here from 
The fig, vine. olive, want 



a favored, yet the hand 
filtered o'er this land 
I their wealth renowned, 
in spread, or foreati frowned ' 
vtree tint usurped the soil, 
jpaji the culturer'a toil : 
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Emb'tmntic Vuw of Arti 



1. Though the small- ~ 
est, Europe is the rich- 
est, most thickly peo- 
pled, and most highly 
civilized of the grand , 
divisions of the globe. * 

The face of the country 
broken into numerous mountain 
ranges, with moderate valleys 
between. The rit*r» are inte- 
rior in extent to those of the 
other quarters of the globe, 
the greatest being less than two thousand miles long. Several 
rivers, famous in history, ore not three hundred miles in length. 

The toil is not naturally fertile, but high cultivation has made 
many portions productive. Moat of the fruits and grains now 
cultivated, as well as most of the domestic animals, were origin- 
ally brought from Asia. 

.Yorthern Europe has a cold climate. In the northern parts 
of Lapland, trees disappear, and nothing but lichens flourish. 
Here mankind dwindle to the stature of four feet, and in the Shet- 
land Isles the horse becomes a pony. Grain, however, is abun- 
dantly produced in parts of Sweden and Russia. 

Central Europe has a milder climate. Here various fruits and 
grains are cultivated with success. The vine flourishes in dif- 
ferent parts of France, Germany, &c. 

Southern Europe has a warm climate, and produces grapes, 
figs, olives, oranges, etc. 

Among the native animals of Europe, we may mention the 
auroch, or wild bull, the elk, reindeer, stag, and fallow-deer ; the 
wolf, bear, wildcat, and chamois of the Swiss Alps. Among the 
birds, are the lammergeyer, or lamb-killer, of Switzerland, the 
great bustard, — as large as the turkey, — and the nightingale, 
which is esteemed the most melodious of feathered songsters. 
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rce, ipreadida out its m 
from all the Indiee eulf thei r ehoii 
Golconda'a genu of ' purest raj aerene ; ' r 
Bmiilian diimonda, fit Tor fair; queen ; 

into the lap of Europe Commerce ponra. 

Here learning, too, around it* glory aheda ; 

Here the arta flourish, and true science epreada. 

Here, on their thronea, proud monarcha ait, and round, 

A court of lords and ladle* fair ia found ) 

And though the cry tjf miaory be near, 

And myriad -tongued, these cannot, will not hear ' 

2. The Christian re- 
ligion prevails over Eu- 
rope, except in Turkey. 

The Roman Catholic religion, 
of which the pope of Rome is 
the head, embraces more than 
all other sects. The Greek 
Catholic religion, the head of 
which is called the patriarch, 
resembles the Roman Catholic, 
and is prevails in Greece and 
Russia. The Protestants are 
divided into various sects. 

3. The governments of Europe are monarchical. 

Some of these, as in Russia and Turkey, are despotic ; 
but the greater part are limited, or constitutional monarchies, 
.The « rfiK Great Powers " of Europe are Great Britain, France, 
Austria, Russia, and Prussia. These exercise a controlling in- 
fluence in political affairs. 

The cities of Europe are numerous, and many are splendid, 
being filled with various useful institutions. 

4. Though Europe was the last portion of the 
eastern continent to be settled, it is now the 
great seat and centre of human civilization. 

Greece was the first part of Europe that became civilized 
Rome, eighteen hundred years ago, was the mightiest empire 
known in ancient history. In modem times, the most remarka- 
ble events are those which relate to Napoleon Bonaparte, who 
was first a lieutenant, and afterwards emperor of France. In an 
attack upon Russia, in 1812, he was repulsed, and his mighty 
army annihilated amid the snows of winter. Thia event laid the 
foundation of his ruin ; and in 1815 he was finally overthrown in 
the battle of Waterloo. 



I Ctetluofion in Europe. 
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Political Dlvlaions. — What countries an In Northern Europe I What 
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.... of .Northern Europe? Cen- 
tral Europe P Southern E. I Whal of the naTive animals of Europe ? a. Whsi 
of rellatnn In Europe f What of the Bomaa Catholic religion .' The Creek 
Catholic I Protestants ? 

3. Govemmtnts of Europe f Whal are (be five Great Powers? Cities of 
Europe.' 4. What or Europe aa to lis settlement and present clrfUiatlou I 
What of Greece and Kerne I Bonaparte ' 
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Lesson LXXIII. .. Sweden. 



J 1. Sweden, Norway, and Lapland, are cold, 

\ rugged countries, thinly inhabited. 

{ 2. Though bounded on the west and north 

J by mountains, Sweden is a very level country, 

J with numerous lakes and rivers. 

j (t is generally barren; the southern pub are the moat fatilc 
\ A great part of the country is covered with pine fortnU, and is 
1 unfit for cultivation. From these forests the people obtain timber, 
i pitch, tar, and turpentine, for tipartaiion. Sweden has also valua- 
i ble mina of iron and copper. Large amounts of the former axe 
exported to the United States. 

Liberal views prevail, in respect to education. Almost every 
considerable town has a school supported at the public expense- 
In religion the people are Lutheran. The government is a 
limited monarchy, and is mildly administered. 

- Stockholm, the 
capital, is built 
upon hills, be- 

sroall rocky isl- 
ands and two 
peninsulas. Its 
situation is very 
romantic. The 
palace of the 

the most beautiful in Europe. Gottcnburg has an extensive 
trade. 

The Swedes are described as possessing light flaxen hair, and 
a ruddy countenance, with faces expressive of good humor. It 
is their custom to celebrate, with dancing and outer ceremonies, 
the month of May, in token of their joy at the return of spring. 
They are remarkably neat and clean in their habits. 

3. Norway became a part of the Swedish 
dominions in 1814, but it has a government and 
laws of its own, which regulate its internal 
affairs. 

It is the most mountainous country in Europe, except Switzer- 
land. Some of the- mountains are covered with perpetual snow. 
The soil is, in general, barren, and unsusceptible of cultivation, 
and the country has a dreary aspect 

The dimait is subject to great extremes. In winter, the cold ti 
severe ; in summer, the heat is excessive. On the 
much milder. 
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Bergen, in itonoay. 

country abounds in overs, which rush from the mountains with 
the rapidity of torrents. Near the coast, in the North Sea, is a 
terrific tcluripacl, called the MtuMram, which sometimes draws 
in ships, and dashes them on the rocks beneath. Whales and 
other animals are sometimes forced into it. 
The Nor- 

tolerablywell 
instructed in 

es of com- 



. TUCitgofC 

the chief ci- 
ty. Bergen is the capital, and has a good harbor, with cob. 
siderable commerce. 

The peasants live in huts of earth, covered over with grass, 
which gives them the appearance of hillocks. The interior is, 
however, comfortable and well provided. They make their own 
articles of clothing. The people are frank, brave, and independ- 



4. Lapland is the coldest and most desolate 
country in Europe. 

The eastern portion is nominally the territory of Russia; the 



Deecribe the Sweden. 

Norway. — Repent the qneetionn it p. 69. 3. What of Nor 
Face of the country T Soil t Climate 1 Retoureei of the people 1 
(faalntromt Education t Religion! ChhitiiniT Bergen? Deechbe 



- western belongs to Norway, and the southern to Sweden. But 
such is the rigor of the climate, the sterility of the (ail, the pov- 
erty snd fewness of the people, that they are left to themselves, 
without the interference of government. Their country in 
rough, mmtntaatmu, and dreary. Vegetation is scanty, and agri- 
culture is bat little attended to. Grain is produced with diffi- 

The reindeer is the chief support of the inhabitants. They 
employ it for drawing their sledges, feed on its flesh and milk, 
use its skin for clothing, and its smews for twine and thread. 



Vi™ in Lapland. 
The L*planden are of the same race as the Greenlanders, 



resemble a baker's oven in shape. A hole in the top serves both 
for window arid chimney. The people are superstitious and 
ignorant, yet peculiarly attached to their country. 



Lesson- LXXIV. . . Denmark. 

1. Denmark is a small kingdom, occupying a 
peninsula between the North Sea and the Bal- 
tic, with several islands. 

The land on the peninsula is level, with a sandy, fertile soil. 
The northern part is covered with forais. It is well cultivated 
in the south ; wheat is the staple production. Much of the land 
is well suited to patturage, Denmark is a commercial country. 
Its principal exports are grain and cattle. 

"the government is a mild despotism, and the established religion 
is Lutheran, but full toleration is allowed to other persuasions. 
Education is an object of primary importance with the govern- 
ment, and parochial schools are universal. 

Copenhagen, the metropolis, and the residence of the court, 
baa an extensive commerce, and is one of the finest cities in the 
northern part of Europe. Eitinort, situated at a narrow passage 
of the sea, is known as the place where all ships which trade to 
the Baltic are obliged to pay a heavy tolL The money received 
here pays a large portion of the expenses of the Danish gov 

2. Iceland, an island in the North Atlantic, 
as well as Greenland, belongs to Denmark. 

The former is inhabited by a few people, who are remarkably 
intelligent, moral, and religious. This island is the site of 
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LBS SOW LXXIV. Questions on Denmark, It p. 69. 
1. What of Denmark 7 Faca of the country 1 Soil 1 I 



ie of the most famous veUanoe* in the world. Denmark 



Lesson LXIV. 



Russia and Poland. 



1. Russia is the most extensive and populous 
empire in Europe. 

Besides its territories in Europe, Russia exercises dominion 
over a large part of Asia, and is by far the moat extensive em- 
pire on the globe. We shall now only describe what ia called 

European Kutsia- 

The fact of the country, in this vast territory, is generally 
level, and consists chiefly of immense plains, covered in many 
parts with forests. In the northern division, the soil ia barren; 
in the southern, it ia tolerably fertile. In the north, the climate 
is cold, and the winter extremely severe ; in the south, it is mild. 
Various kinds of grain are produced in large quantititi ; and there 
are nana of silver, copper, and iron. 

The commence of Russia is extensive. It ia carried on chiefly 
through the Baltic, White, Caspian, and Black Seas. Agri- 
culture is imperfect. The raiting of cattle is the chief object 
of the husbandman. Hemp is produced and manufactured to 
■uch an extent as to constitute an important article of trade with 
foreign countries. Furs, leather, hides, and tallow, are the other 

The government of Russia ia a Hern detpotitm, but it is con- 
ducted with vigor, and its military power is great. The chief is 
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RUSSIA AND POLAND. 



called ewr, or emperor. The established religion m the Greek 
Catholic. The mau of Ott people are serfs, bought and told 
with the soil. In the towns, the merchants and artisans have 
ordinary privileges. The noble* are wealthy, and some have fire 
hundred retainers in their palaces. The general spirit of the 
nobility is despotic, and that of the people slavish and cringing. 
The great-body of the people are ignorant and degraded ; and 
many of the higher classes are tinged with barbarism. 

No country contains such a variety ef root as Russia. There 
are Lapps, Samoiedes, Finns, Gypsies, Jews, Slavonians, and 
Cossacks. The latter are famous horsemen, and are a branch of 
the Tartan of Asia. 



Fiihtrmtn and Ihtir Bargt en IA* Ntva, of SL Ftttntmrg. 

£t Petersburg, built by order of Peter the Great, is the seat of 
the court. It surpasses every other city in Europe for the gen- 
eral splendor of its streets and edifices. Magma, the ancient 
capital, was burnt in 1812, by the Russians, to prevent its being 
an asylum, during the winter, for Bonaparte and his army, who 
had invaded the country. This measure obliged the French to 
fly, and they were overwhelmed by the snow and the Russian 
troops. Moscow has 
now recovered from this 
conflagration. There 
are many other large 
and important cities in 
this country. 

The climate of Rus- 
sia marks the manners 
of the people. In win- 
ter they are covered 
with furs, and such is 
die intense cold, that a 
palace, built of ice by 
order of the emperor, 
a perfect condition. 

2. Poland, once the most powerful kingdom 
of Europe, and noted for its misfortunes, has 
been divided, and blotted out from the list of 
independent nations. 

In the last division, in 1795, Russia took much the larger 
share. In 1830, the Poles made a gallant effort for freedom ; 
but, after much bloodshed, they were crashed, and made to suffer 
more cruel tyranny than before. 

The country now called Poland belongs to Russia, and is 
only a small portion of the ancient kingdom. Warsaw is the 
capital. One half the Jews of all Europe live in Poland. 
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3. The republic of Cracow was formed in' 
1815. 



King! a/ Kiutia, Autlria, and Frutsia, BWMt af Fottnut. 

This consists of the city of Cracow, formerly the capital of 
Poland, and a small adjacent territory. On the final division of 
Poland, Russia and Austria could not agree which should have 
Cracow, and accordingly it was declared a republic, under toe 
protection of the surrounding sovereigns. The government is 
administered by a president and Senate, and appears to have 

Eromoted the happiness of the people. They amount to one 
iindred thousand, and are chiefly Poles. 



Lesson LXXVT. . . United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

1. This kingdom is the richest and most 
powerful on the face of the globe. 

The seat of this government lies in the British Islands, of 
which London is the capital. These are called the United King 
dam of Great Britain and Ireland, and, with their immense pos- 
sessions in every quarter of the world, constitute the British 

The following table contains the chief portions of the British 
empire, with their population : — 



C-ylcn, China, Mia, fcc.,l.."i00 000 
Australia, Van Dietoen'a 

Land, and other Oceanic 

i.landa.SOO.OOO Briuab, 

40U000 native* 600,000 

Total, 161,808,95? 



Eaat India Con 



, 300/100 

. .130.000.000 



In allusion to the immense extent and power of the British 
empire, it has been beautifully said that she " has dotted the 
surface of the whole globe with her possessions and military 
posts, whose morning drum-beat, following the sun, and keeping 
company with the hoars, circles the earth daily with one contin- 
uous -and unbroken strain of the martial airs of England.™ 

2. The government of Great Britain and Ire- 
land is a limited hereditary monarchy. 

The Parliament consists of a Hove of Lord* and House of 
Commons. These make the laws, which must be ratified by the 

sovereign. 
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UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 



The supreme power ) 



liuten Victoria. 



vested in a king or queen. The 1 

Sesent ruler is Queen Victoria, j 
er husband is a German, Prince . 
Albert, who has, however, no 
share in the government. 

There are several patacet occa- ■ 
sionallyoccupiedbythesovereign. i 
That in London, called Bucking- ' 
ham Palace, is one of the finest 
Windsor Castle, a splendid pile of 
buildings, in tha ancient style, 
twenty miles from London, is an 
other favorite royal residence. 
The inhabitants of Great Brit- 
! ain are divided into three classes : 

the nobility, which includes dukes, ! 
I marquises, earls, viscounts, and i 
barons ; the gentry, including ! 
those who are distinguished for J 
wealth, education, talents, or official station ; and the 
commonalty, which comprises the mechanics, tradesmen, 
and working classes, generally. 

The navy of Great Britain is by rar the most powerful 
in the world, and consists of nearly one thousand vend* 
of war. Thearmyatpresentconsistsofalittlemorethnn 
one hundred thousand mea The national debt is about 
four thousand millions of dollars, the yearly interest of 
which is about one hundred and fifty millions of dollars. 
Great Britain surpasses all other countries in the extent, 
variety, and perfection of it) manufactures. Its commerce 
is far more extensive than that of any other nation. 
Agriculture is also conducted with the utmost energy 
and skill. The mines of coal and iron are inexhaustible, 
and contribute greatly to the wealth of the country. 

3. The kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland includes England. Wales, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. 

These several divisions anciently constituted so many 
different nations. Waits has been attached to England 
for nearly aix hundred years. Scotland was tutted to it 
in 1707, and Ireland in 1800. Thus the present United 
Kingdom was formed. Though embraced under one gov- 
ernment, the people of these four divisions have each 
their peculiar national characteristics. 



MAP AND TABULAR VIEWS. 



Divisions, Extent, Ac. 



Extent of the British b 

" " Scotland, '..... 39S00.. 

" Ireland, 33,000.. 



Chief Cities of the British Isles. 



Leed 71.602... 

Sheffield 07.%?.. . 

Oxford, 21,345... 

Edinburgh,... 163.403.. 
Glugow,....290JM0.. 
Dublin 240,300... 



Lesson LXXVII. . . England and Wales. 

1. England, embracing the southern 
part of the Island of Great Britain, is the 
most wealthy, populous, and highly culti- 
vated portion of the United Kingdom. 

The face of the country in E. is generally hilly. The 
dimate is cool, and subject to fogs. The moitture of the 
atmosphere gives to vegetation an extraordinary depth of 
verdure. The toil is not naturally good, but tkiffui culti- 
vation has made the country seem like a splendid garden. 

XiBSSOXf XiXXTI. Boundary of the. British lilei ? I tow _ 
England bounded? Walet? Scotland? Ireland? What channel be- 
tinecn England and France 7 Between SeoU 
tea between England and Ireland I When 
The Land'e End} Cape Clear T Giant' t Causeway? i is the Hat of go' 

England. — Capital? Direction of the following placet from Lon- i part of the world 

don: Canterbury? Oxford? Cambridge? Sheffield? York? "~ ' -■•-•' r 

title? Liverpool? Birmingham? heeds? Windsor? 



Averpool ? Birmingham 
Where is Cacrnarvt 



i? Cardigan? Pembroke? 



Inverness 1 In. 



) ? Gatway ? 
T Pop.! Pop.tt 
Ireland? What I the aqoare mile I Tell the extent of each division, with the population. 
Itraits of Dover? i The United Kingdom. — 1. Whit of the British empire ! Where 

* - "- "-Temmentl Whai - -' -,...>•. 

has Ureal Britain ■ 

illation of the Britiili empire in all c 

2. What ia the form of governmr 
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Where is Ben IVevit ? The Island of Slaffa? The Htbridet? Tht i these anciently co 

Orkneyt? Shetland blonds? j Character of the people of t hese diTiaiona I 

Ireland. — Capital ? Direction qf the following placet from Dublin: I XJB8BON LUV1I. Repeat the que 



74 ENGLAND AND WALES. 

Id no put of the world in there such a multitude of large and t completeness of every thing is a remarkable characteristic of 

flourishing cilia, or eo many fine farmhouses, villas, and country i the country. Every part seem*, also, alive with s, busy, bustling 

teats; nor are there any where such perfect roads, and splendid 1 population. 
Lrirlga, canals, and railroads, as in England. The neatness and i ' 

VIEW OF. THE CITY OF LONDON. 



2. London is the capital, and the richest and 
most populous city in the world. 

The River Thames passes through it, and over this are several 
splendid bridges of stone, and one of iron. The largest is 1239 
feet in length. There ii a passage, called the Tunnel, which 
goes under the River Thames, from one side to the other. 



Buckingham Palace. 

Among the numerous splendid edifice* in London, are the Pat - 
liaiiient Houses, Buckingham Palace, Westminster Jibbey, and St. 
Pouts Cathedral. The docks of London are on a vast scale, and 
afford an indication of the prodigious extent of its commerce. The 
following table will give some idea of tne magnitude of th:s 
metropolis : — 

Home, mwd in 1330 116,379 

Number of buiiaen firm*,.. .77.000 
F.piicopal churche* and chapels,. 300 



Court.. sa 

PriTOin 14 

Theatre* Zt 

Public homes and drinking 
places, fiSOfi 

Street! uid •miare* 14,000 

Lawyers of ill kinds, 3,600 



Public .chool., 

College! .">... 

Hospital", tee., .......... 

tabular view*. 1. What doci r.. embrace 1 Face of the country in 
Climile? Soil? Mine* 1 Commerce? What ortowa*, citiei, n 
bridge*. &c. ? 

3 . What of London 1 What river pane* through it I It* brid 



It is stated that the water, used daily, would cover fifty acres, 1 

three feet deep ! The annual consumption of coal for fuel is one v 

million chaldrons! J 

One of the most striking circumstances in London is the great j 

number of splendid coaches seen in the streets, indicating the vast \ . 

wealth of the inhabitants. These are met with a! .the Wirt End, J 

where the nobility and gentry reside, and where there ore many > 

fine streets, and several extensive public gardens, called porks. \ 



The Queen'* Coach and Guard. 

The eastern part, called the Otfy, is devoted to business. In many 
portions of London, multitudes of miserable wretches may be seen, 
suffering alike from vice, crime, and poverty. 

The two principal streets in London are Oxford Street and 
the Strand, both of which, during the day, are filled with crowds 
of people on foot, and an endless maze of vehicles of every 
description. 

London, at all times, has an atmosphere dimmed with smoke ; 
but in the winter, the smoke and fog together render it so dark, 
that it is often necessary to light the lamps of the streets during 
the day. A celebrated English poet thus describes the scene at 
this period: — 
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ENGLAND AND WALES. 



The country, for miles around London, U thickly studded with 
dwellings, sometimes in groups, and sometimes standing apart, 
the grounds around being tastefully laid out and ornamented 
with gardens and pleasure-grounds. 

Among the other great 
towns and cities of Eng- 
land, we may notice Liver- 
pool, which has an extensive 
trade with America ; Ports- 
mouth, the (jrcat rendez- 
vous of the British navy ; 
Manchester, famed for its 
cotton manufactures; Bir- 
mingham, for its hardware ; 
Sheffield, for its cutlery ; 
_ Lecds.foritswoollencloths: 
Vita of roam-Hud, Liverpool. Coventry, for watches and 
ribbons. 
Bath, one of the handsomest cities in England, is noted for 
its mineral waters. There are also several other watering-places, 
as Bristol, Cheltenham, Brighton, Bamsgate, Margate, Sic. 



j Vita- of iht City of Balk, in England. 

\ 3. The church of England is established bylaw, 

i _ The Archbishop of Canterbury is called the Primate ; there 

1 is an Archbishop of York, and many other bishops. The 

\ nobility and gentry chiefly belong to the establishment ; but 

i there is a. large and respectable body of Method] "" 

> and Independents. 



p of Caaltrbvry. Student qf Cambridge. ^ 

The education of the higher classes is carefully provided for, and 
the universities of Oxford and Cambridge may be considered as 
among the best in the world. There are many other schools and 
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colleges of high repute; but the education of the mass of the peo- 
ple is neglected, and many are never taught to read and write. 
Sunday and charity schools are partially remedying this evil 



View Qf the a 



.1 Cattle of Warwick. 



In different parts of England, there are numerous objects of 
curiosity, as well artificial as natural. Among the former, we 
may mention life noble Castle at Warwick, which was built sev- 
eral centuries ago; and among the latter, are the lakes in the 
north of England, which, though small in extent, are renowned 
for their picturesque beauty. The ruins of ancient abbeys and 
castles, scattered over England, are interesting relics of by-gone 

The English are 
a cheerful people, 
and have numerous 
holidays and festive 
occasions. Horse- 
racing, with the no- 
bility and gentry, 
is a favorite sport. 
The general char- 
acter of the Eng- ' 

ten represented by 

themselves under 

the idea of John . 

Bull, a person or - 

rough and blunt ■ 

manners, but pos- Engtiih Race-Hone. 

sessed of good 

sense, energy, and honesty. 

4. Wales is a mountainous country, celebrated 
for its mines and quarries. 

The people of Wales differ from the English in their lan- 
guage, manners, 

and customs. — 
They are frugal 
and industrious. 
Their cottages 
are general- : 
ly whitewashed, 
and often em- j 
bellished with * 
flowers and 
vines. The wo- 
men, with hats like men, may be seen walking along the roads, 
and knitting as they go. Caernarvon Mas the ancient capital, and 
has a celebrated castle. 

The mines of coal, iron, lead, and copper, in Wales, are very 
extensive; and the slate quarries arc valuable. The oumit/ac- 
tures are considerable, especially of flannel. 

The strait which separates the Island of Anglesea from the 
main land is crossed bv Menai Jiridse, which is one of the won- 
ders of human art. The floor of this bridge rests on chains, ex- 
tending from two stone towers five hundred and sixty feet apart ! 



Caernarvon Cattle. 
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Le.sson LXXVII1. . . Scotland. 



SCOTLAND AND IRELA 
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InJudrilanlt qf Scotland. 

1. Scotland is celebrated for the good educa- 
tion of the people, and the picturesque character 
of the country. 

It is divided into the Lowlands, in the south, and the Highlands, 
in the north. The 
former are agreea- 
bly diversified with 
hills and plains, and 
are highly culti- 
vated. The latter 
consist of bleak 
mou ntains, with fine 
narrow vales and 
charming lakes be- 
A Lake in Scotland. tween. 

The climate of 
Scotland is similar to that of New England. The chief products 
of agriculture are cattle and grain. The fisheries are extensive, 
and there are valuable mint* of coal and iron. The manufacture* 
are various, and on a large scale. 

Edinburgh, the capital, renowned for its great number of emi- 
nent literary men. is one of the moat interesting cities in the 
world. It is divided -by a deep, narrow basin, once the bed of a 
lake, into the Old and .Yew Town. The former is a crowded as- 



and even twelve stories in height- The New Town is regularly 
laid out, and built of freestone. It consists chiefly of the resi- 
dences of the rich, who are drawn hither from all parts of the 
country. It is very elegant, and has the freshness of recent con- 
struction. At a little distance from the city are Salisbury Craig 
and Arthur's Scat. The latter is a rocky mountain, which' lifts its 
head far above the smoke and noise of the town, and seems 
> be gazing down, with an inquisitive look, upon the busy in- 

- 1 "'- ""'-- "-- '■-' -'' '•'- ~ " ; - - the supposed 

birthplace of 
Jeame Deans, 
the heroine of 
the tale of the 
Heart of Mid- 
Lothian. 

Glasgow, 
Pauley, and 
Perth, are 
celebrated for 
their manu- 
factures; Mel- 
rose, for the 
lovely ruins of 



habitants. Near the foot of this mountain it 



* of Melrose Abbey. 
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t count of its bright verdure, is interesting from 

\ the character and history of its people. 

> The climate of Ireland is similar to that of England, but its 

( soil is naturally more fertile. Immense quantities of butter, pork, 

\ mutton, beef, and other proeitiont, are sent to the English mor- 

i kets ; while oats and potatoes constitute the chief food of the 

! people. There are extensive manufactures, especially of linen. 

i The Gianft Cautaeay, on the north of Ireland, consisting of 

{ millions of regular stone pillars, formed by nature, is one of the 

j greatest curiosities in the world. On the elevated, rocky shore, 

\ near this, is Dunluce Cattle, which is an object of interest from 



Dublin is the capi- 
tal of Ireland. It has 
some splendid streets, 
and many beautiful 
edifices. It has also 
streets filled with pau- 
pers, and is surround- 
ed bv multitudes of 
hovels, inhabited by 
families dressed in 
rags, and fed only 

Fine of BL Pat**'' Cathedral. ™* I» t ?. t °f ™? 

milk. Bclfial, Cork, 
and Londonderry, are populous places. The atablithed religion 
in Ireland is the same as in England ; but far the greater part 
of the people are Catholics, and a few are Presbyterians. 

2. Ireland was conquered by England about 
the year 1172. 

From this period the government of England has oppressed 
the people of Ireland, who for centuries nave been taught to 
hate, and rebel against, their oppressors. Many of the rich pro- 
prietors of the lands in Ireland are absentee*, who live in London 
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are very ignorant and degraded. The operations of Father 
Mathew have, however, done a great deal to relieve the people 
from the evils of intemperance, and the British government seems 
recently disposed to mitigate the oppressions of the country. 

The Irish are remarkable for wit, cheerfulness, and warmth of 
heart ; and Goldsmith, Steele, G rattan, Curran, Burke, Thomas 
Moore, Wellington, and O'Connell, all Irishmen, have proved that 
in the highest walks of genius Ireland has furnished brilliant 
examples. 
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Lesson LUX. , . Holland. 



Vino in Holland. 

1. This country, called the Netherlands, is 
famous for its dikes, designed to keep out the 
sea. 

Holland is often called the Low Countries, it being so flat and 
low as to make it necessary for the people to build dikes, or 
walla of earth, along the sea-shore, to prevent the land from be- 
ing overflowed. Those dikes are built With vast labor, and pre- 
served with great care. ' * 

The lands in Holland are finely ruKitiaJerf, and yield butter, cat- 
tle, and vegetables, for exportation. The people, called Dutch, 
are celebrated for their perseverance and industry. In no part 
of the world are the houses furnished with more substantial com- 
forts, or kept with more elaborate neatness and care. 

The government is a limited monarchy, resembling that of 
Great Britain. The prevailing religion is Calvinistic, though 
there are many Catholics. All sects are tolerated. 

The country is intersected with numerous canals, used for 
transportation as well as travel. In winter the people skate on 
these from one town to another, and even the women may be 
often seen skating upon the ice. Holland has several eolonie* 
in South America, Africa, and Java, 

AmHanktBL, once the greatest commercial city of Europe, and 
still a large and important place, is celebrated for its wealth, its 
state-house, built on thirteen thousand spiles, and its canals, sep- 
arating it into nearly a hundred islands. Rotterdam, on the 
Meuse, is next to Amsterdam in commercial importance. The 
Hagye, the capital of Holland, is renowned for its beauty. Haar- 
lem is famed for its stupendous organ of eight thousand pipes. 

2. Holland was once a leading naval power, 
and disputed the supremacy of the seas with 
England. 

During the 17th century this country was one of the leading 
powers of Europe. It was conquered by Bonaparte, though 
afterwards restored. In 1830 the Belgian provinces revolted, 
and now form an independent nation. 



Lesson LXXXI. ., Belgium. 

I. Belgium may he noted for its thriving 
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manufactures, for the high cultivation of its soil, 
and for being the most thickly-settled country in 
Europe. 

Belgium is 
crowded with 
populous cities. 
Jintuxrp, the 

, largest of them, 

C nowned ashav- 
Q in» been the 
I residence of 
I Rubens, Van- 
™ dyke, and other 
Vino cf tin City 0/ Aniwi, f . great painters ; 

as containing a 

celebrated ancient church, adorned with splendid paintings ; and 
as having been once a place of great commercial importance. 
Brasith, the capital, is one of the handsomest towns on the con 



tinent. Twelve miles to the south of Brussels is the village of 
Waterloo, which, in 1815, was the scene of the greatest battle of 
modem times. For three centuries Belgium has been the battle- 
ground of Europe, and many of its cities are associated with a 
lively historical interest 

The face of tilt country is hilly ; the toil is hoe, and is cultiva- 
ted like a garden. Manufacture* are extensive and various. The 
finest lace* in the world are made here. The artists of this 
country are celebrated, and have given rise to what is called the 
Flemish school of painting. 

The people of Belgium are of various races. Some speak 
German, some French, and some a mixed dialed. The Catholic 
religion predominates. The government is a limited monarchy. 

2. Belgium became a separate and independ- 
ent kingdom in 1830. 

m were formed into the kin., 

Sand 

Leopold, of Saxe-Coburg, became the king of Belgium. He still 
occupies the throne. 



Vita of tin Palaet at VtnaWu. 



Lesson LXXXIL . . France. 

1. This country is celebrated for the taste 
and refinement of its inhabitants. 

The fat* of the country in France is diversified. Though there 
ire large tracts unfit for cultivation, it is a fruitful country, and 
carefully tilled. The product* are abundant, among which are 
vines, grain, olives, and various fruits. In the south, figs and 
oranges come to perfection. The climate is very fine. The 
manufacture* are various, including wines, brandy, silks, jewel- 



Beau in Franc*. 
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religion, though the Catholic prevails. Education has been, till 
recently, confined to the higher classes ; nnd there are still many 
who can neither read nor write. In literature, science, and art, 
the French have long taken a leading part. In military tactic*, 
they have surpassed all other nations. In refinement of manners, 
they hold the first rank. 

Paris, the capital, is the most pleasant city in the world. It 
abounds in magnificent edifices, palaces, promenades, public gar- 
dens, fountains, and places of amusement. It is surrounded by 
a wall, and is entered through gates which are closed at night. 
The houses are, for the most 
part, built of freestone, obtain- 
ed from quarries beneath the 
city. These vast excavations, 
called the catacombs, have been 
used as a depository of the 
bones of the dead, where they 
have been arranged in a fanci- 
ful manner. The palace of the 
Tuileries, at Paris, is the chief 
residence of the king. The 
king's lit rary contains four hun- 
dred thousand volumes. The 
king's museum, contains a most 



gardens emhra< 
tensive and complete collec- 
tion of specimens in the ani- 
mal, mineral, and vegetable 
kingdoms, in the world. This .„ , ,. „. . ... . 

gay city/which at first seems l "" * "" Lhmtk * **""* 
only made for pleasure and amusement, will be found to contain 
within its walls some of the most scientific and profound schol- 
ars that any age has produced. 
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SWITZERLAND. 



Paris sets the fashions for Europe and America. An 
trade is here carried on, in articles of dress, by tailors and man- 
tuamakers. Every week the female fisliiona are changed, and 
every month there is a new cut for male attire. Yet while they 
are ao fickle in the metropolis, in many parts of France the fash- 
ion is unchangeable. People may at all times be seen in Paris, 
from different porta of the kingdom, attired in the exact costumes 
of a century ago. 

Besides Paris there are many other large and celebrated towns 
in France. Lyons is renowned for its rich silk goods, and gold 
and silver stuffs ; Marseilles, as a seaport ; Bowdtaux, for its 
wines ; Brest and Toulon, as naval stations ; Bouen, for its man- 
ufactures ; MontpeUUr, as the resort of invalids ; Versailles, for 
its palace ; Strtuburg, for its cathedral, the spire of which is 
one of the loftiest artificial constructions in the world ; Jiheimi, 
for its church, in which the kings of France were formerly 
crowned. 

The people of France have long been renowned for their 
gayety and love of pleasure. Politeness may be traced through 
all ranks. The women take an active part in the business con- 
cerns of life, whether in politics, the shop, or the farm. Many 
of them may be seen in the fields making hay by the side of the 



Mail-Coaih, I 






n England. 



The mode of travelling in France differs from that 
The diligence, answering t 
coach, is a heavy, lumbering vehicle, 
with three apartments. The mail- 
coach, recently adopted, is lighter, and 
travels with speed. There are several 
important canals and railroad* in the 
country. 

2. France has been a lead- 
ing power in Europe for 
more than a thousand years. 

In modern times, France has partic- 
ularly attracted the attention of the 
world by its revolution, which began 
in 1789 ; by the wonderful career of its 
emperor, Napoleon Bonaparte ; and 
by another revolution, in 1830, which 
placed Louis Philippe on the throne, 
which he still occupies. 



Lesson LXXXIII. ., Switzerland. 

1. This country is noted for its sublime nat- 
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ural scenery, and the love of liberty which has 
long characterized the people. 



Switzerland embraces the central portion of the Alps, the lof- 
tiest mountains in Europe. There is the abode of [he ehajnou, 
or mountain goat, and the Swiss vulture, or lammtrgtytr. The 
higher peaks of these are always covered with snow. Between 



DiMtant Vino of ihi Alp, i 
the mountains are deep and awful chasms, threatening precipices, 
and dark, wild ravines, with here and there a lonely lake, and a 
peaceful, fertile valley. In these vales, and along the snaggy 
sides of the mountains, the people rear cattle, raise wheal, and 
cultivate vineyards. 

The glaciers of Switzerland are vast masses of ice, which 
have been accumulating for ages on the mountains. Jlralanches 
are masses of ice and snow, which sometimes descend from the 
id carry destruction into the valleys. 
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AUSTRIA AND PRUSSIA. 



lovely sheets of water in the world. Near the eastern extremity 
is the gloomy castle celebrated by the touching lines of Byron, 
entitled the "Prisoner of Chillon." The lakes of Constance, 
JVeufckald, Lucerne, Zug, and Zurich, are also famed for their 

I Switzerland is divided 
into twenty-two cantons, 
with republican govern- 
ments, all united under 
a general government, 
called a Bid. In reli- 
gion, the people are 
Catholics, Calvinista, 
„ and Unitarians. 
• Geneva is the largest 
I city. The view from this, 
F across the lake, with the 
Alps and Mont Blanc 
in the background, is 
one of the finest in the 
world. Seme, Lausanne, Constance, and Friburg, are all impor- 
tant and interesting places. 

2. This country was delivered from the 
tyranny of Austria, about five hundred years 
ago, by William Tell. 

The story of the deliverance of Switzerland by this patriotic 
hero is well known, and is full of interest Since his time, the 
Swiss have ever maintained their freedom, except at brief inter- 
vals. The patriotism, frankness, and simplicity of the Swiss 
have long been the theme of general admiration. 



Eridgi at Friburg. 



Lesson LXXIIV. 



Austria. 



1. Austria is one of the great powers of Eu- 
rope, and is remarkable for the diversity of origin 
and character in the inhabitants. 

The Austrian dominions consist of one third part of what was 
once called Germany, nearly one fourth part of Rah/, the 
kingdom of Hungary, and a considerable portion of what once 
belonged to the kingdom of Poland. 

The surface of Ike country, in the German districts, occupying 
the western and northern portions, is diversified, and in some 

In Hungary, which embraces the eastern division, there are 
very extensive plains, with some mountains, A considerable 



Venice and Lombardy, has been called the Garden of Europe, 
account of its excellent cultivation and abundant fertility. 

The productions of Austria are various. Hungary produces 
gold, silver, copper, and iron, besides wine and cattle. Quick- 
silver, salt, and coal, are produced in other parts of Austria. 

The government is an absolute monarchy, though the differ- 
ent countries retain a part of their own laws. The Catholic re- 
ligion is pre dominant. 

Vienna is the seat of the Austrian court, and possesses many 
marks of magnificence. It is the centre of a considerable trade. 
The, higher classes here are addicted to pleasure. Near the city 
is the Prater, a celebrated place of amusement, consisting of a 
grove, laid out with promenades and avenues. Houses ana cot- 

Xare scattered throughout this grove, occupied by sellers of 
and lemonade, confectioners, musicians, rope-dancers, and 
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Trieste is an important seaport. Oraix is celebrated for its 
fortifications ; Autitrlitt, for a famous battle in which Bonaparte 
was victorious. Buda was the former capital of Hungary, and 
is distinguished for its palaces and baths. Sckemnitz and Crem- 
nitz are noted for their mines ; and Tokay is famous for produ- 
cing a choice species of wine. 

The Austrian character partakes of the German outline, in 
which sincerity, industry, and a love of order, are conspicuous. 
Music is universally cultivated, and etnofcrng is general 

The Hungarians are a mixed race, descended from various 
nations. The nobles here live in great luxury, while die mass of 
the people are in a depressed and slavish condition. There are 
in Hungary many Gypsies, who are a strange, wandering 1 race 
of people, of a swarthy complexion, found in nearly all parts of 
Europe. They generally roam from o: 
king occasional pauses in 
obtaining a livelihood, son 
sometimes by pretend- r 
ing to tell the fortunes 
of those who are so su- 
perstitious as to place 
confidence in them. 

Among the numer- 
ous provinces of Austria 
is the Tyrol, which lies 
contiguous to Switzer- 
land, and, being crossed 
by a branch of the Alps, 
resembles that country. 
The people dwell on the 
sides of the mountains 
the valleys, and 



3 vicinity of settled places, and 
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* the Tyrol. 

their cheerfulness, 



honesty, and simplicity of character. 

2. Austria has gready increased in power 
, within the last three centuries. 

It was originally only the archduchy of Austria; but it ac- 

3 nired Hungary in 132? by marriage ; its Polish provinces by 
iplomacy, in 1732; and the Italian portions by the treaty of 
1615, between the European powers. 



Lesson LXXXV, 



Prussia. 



1. This kingdom is remarkable for its rapid 
rise in power and importance. 

Prussia is in general a level country, with numerous lakes and 
rivers. The soil is various. Grain and cattle are the chief prod- 
Here are numerous universities, and a system of common-school 
education is adopted which is regarded by some as the best in 
the world. The government is an ahsolute monarchy. Two 
thirds of the people are Catholics ; the rest Protestants. Berlin, 
the capital, is a magnificent city. Dantxie has an extensive com- 
merce and great wealth. 

The. common language is German. The people are brave, 
industrious, and fond of military parade. Many of the women 
labor in the fields with the men. 

2. The original basis of the present kingdom of 
Prussia was the ancient duchy of Brandenburg. 

Various acquisitions have been made, by war or diplomacy, 
within the last hundred and fifty years ; and now Prussia ranks 
as one of the great powers of Europe. 
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Lesson LXIIVI. .. Germany. 



A Girman m Ail Study. 

1. Germany is a populous and highly-culti- 
vated country, and is remarkable as containing 
many different states, united under one gen- 
eral government. 

The following table exhibits the d: 
Confederation; — - 
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2. These several German states are under a 
general government, called a Dtet. 

This Diet, or Congress, meets at Frankfort on the Maine. 
The whole number of deputies amounts to seventy. The repre- 
sentative of the emperor of Austria presides. Only the Ger- 
man portions of Austria and Prussia belong to the Confederation, 
The individual states have their own local governments and 
laws, and only affairs of genera! interest are under the charge 
of the Diet. 



Natural PiUart in Saxon Emtatrbmd. 

In Saxony is a territory called Sanni Simtitrland, remarkable 
for its natural pillars of sandstone. 

The soil in Germany is various, though generally fertile and 
highly cultivated. Grain is produced at the 
north, and wines at the south. There are 
still, however, extensive forests. Valuable 
mines of salt, lead, silver, and copper, are 
wrought 

Germany is a highly-populous coun- 

S, and, besides the capitals named in the 
le, many of which are splendid cities, 
there are other places which are interesting, , 
either from their beauty, their libraries and 
museums, or from historical associations. 

We must not omit to mention Mtiftx, 
in Hesse-Darmstadt, the birthplace of Gut. 
tenberg, the inventor of printing, where a 
statue is raised to his memory. Munich is 
one of the handsomest cities in Germany, 
and celebrated for its gallery of the fine < 
■>** , Statvt of Gvttenbtrg. 

The people of Germany are characterized 
by travellers as " inveterate smokers, profuse talkers, and prolific 
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in many manufactures, and in the arts of turnery, horology, and 
architecture. In every species or literature which depends upon 
careful investigation and accumulation of knowledge, they take 
the lead of other nations. The German language is spoken 
by forty millions of people, and in no part of the world are there 
so many books published as here. In the considerable towns, 
the people bold frequent fairs, at which all kinds of merchandise 
are exhibited for sale in (be open air. 

3. Germany has figured largely in the his- 
tory of Europe for nearly two thousand years. 



Lesson LIXXVIJ. ,, Spain. 



7b Olive- Tea. 

1. Spain is noted for its delicious climate, 
and the picturesque scenery of its mountains 
and valleys. 

This country, with Portugal, forms a huge peninsula, measur- 
ing about five hundred miles from north to south. 

The climate is very mild, though the southern parts are visited 
by enfeebling, hot winds from Africa. The t'.vera are few and 
short The country is separated from France by the Pyrenees. 
One of the mountains of this range is Monlatrrat, whose peaks 
are three thousand three hundred feet high, and inhabited by nu- 
merous monks and hermits. Several mountain ranges cross the 
country, bestowing upon many parts of it a singularly wild and 
picturesque aspect. 

Much of the toil of Spain is fine, but it is badly cultivated. 
The natural advantages are great, but the government is weak, 
and the indolence induced by a soft climate is confirmed by an 
absurd and oppressive policy. The commerce is small, and manu- 
fadurta few. Among the products are wheat, maize or Indian 
com, olives, grapes, oranges, silk, fine wool, wines, &c. There 
are valuable mine* of quicksilver, iron, copper, salt, and lead. 
This was the original country of the Merino sheep, celebrated 
for their fine wool. 

Spain has some small island* contiguous to her territory ; but 
of her immense American possessions, she only retains Cuba and 
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Tttt Queen i>f Syain and her MinitUr. 

The government of Spain is a limited monarchy, and the pres- 
ent ruler, Donna Isabella, (1645,) is a queen, fifteen years old. 
The established religion is Roman Catholic, and no other is tol- 
erated. There are some colleges, but no system of popular educa- 
tion. A larpe portion of the people are without school instruction, 

Madrid, the capital, on a small branch of the Tagut, is a mag- 
nificent city. Cadiz, on the Island of Leon, is the great centre 
of commerce. Seville, once the residence of the Moorish kings, 
and still embellished with their beautiful structures, has some 
trade, and considerable manufactures of silk, woollen, and to- 
bacco. Grenada is renowned for the AUuanbra, a palace of the 
Moorish sovereigns, seeming rather like the gorgeous creation 
of fancy, than of art Barcelona, Saragoua, Cordova, and Va- 
lencia, are all interesting places. 

Gibraltar is celebrated for its fortress on a rock fourteen hun- 
dred feet in h(' 
and commai 
the 
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View of Gibraltar. 
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the Eng lish , 

is perforated 

a honeycomb 

military w 

walks, passages, 

and covered ways. 

It seems bristling with cannon and bayonets, and is deemed the 

strongest fortification in Europe. The town stands at the foot of 

the rock, and has considerable commerce. 

2. Spain, once the strongest, is now the weak- 
est government in Europe. 



century, a great part of the country was conquered by the Moors, 
who rose to an extraordinary pitch of civilization and refinement. 
In the 15th century, they were tore bly expelled, leaving nu- 
merous traces of their fine taste in architecture. In the suc- 
ceeding century, Spain became possessed of the richest portions 
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PORTUGAL AND ITALY 



of America, now ranked among the great powers of the earth. 
But her prosperity laid the foundation of her rain, and she is 
at present feeble, bigoted, and torn with civil dissension. 



Bull- Fight in Spain. 

There are many interesting traits in the Spanish 
The higher classes are grave, dignified, and faithful. The peas- 
ants are courteous, cheerful, and fond of music and dancing. 
The love of bull-fights and religious processions amounts almost 
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Lesson LXXXVHI. .. Portugal. , 

1. This country, once the first commercial 
nation in Europe, is now sunk into compara- 
tive insignificance. 

The fact of the country, the dxmate, and production* of Portu- 
' resemble those of Spain. The Catholic religion is estab- 
ed by law. The government is a limited monarchy. The 
language of Portugal is similar to that of Spain, but is not the 
same. The character of the people, in the two countries, is also 
similar. The exports are wines, salt, and fruits. 

Lisbon, the capital, has a fine harbor and considerable Bom- 
meree. It was visited by a terrible earthquake in 1755, which 
destroyed a great part of the city, and 30,000 inhabitants. Oporto 
is celebrated for its port wine ; St. Ubet, for its salt ; Coimbra, 
for its university. 

2. In former times, Portugal had extensive 
foreign possessions; but these have chiefly 
passed into other hands. 

The early history of Portugal is connected with that of 
Spain. In the liith century, it recovered its liberty ; in the 16th, 
it obtained possession of Brazil, and gained extensive territories 
in Africa and India. The most important of these have passed 
away ; and Portugal, like Spain, has an ignorant people, with 
a weak, bigoted government 



Lesson LXXIIX. . . Italy. 
1. This country, once the seat of the Roman 
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empire, and now of the pope, comprises nine 
divisions, as follows : — 



Italy is alike renowned for its fertile toil, its delightful climate, 



Wine-Making tn Italy. 

and its wonderful history. Its chief products are wheat, corn, 
rice, olive oil, wines, and silks. It produces delicious frails, 
and among its trees is that which yields the manna of the shops. 



The principal mountains in Italy are the Apennines, which are 
beset by banditti. 

The Catholic religion is established in nil the Italian Mutes. 
In every part of the counter are magnificent churches, and other 
costly edifices. Here architecture, sculpture, and painting have 
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reached their height ; and here the finest specimens in these ire 
to be Tound. The governments are generally despotic, and 
Austria has a predominant influence in Italian affairs, 

Lombardy and Venice form the north-eastern part of Italy, and 
border on Austria, to which country they belong. They are fertile 
regions, and liave been called the Granary of Europe, P™iee,the 
ancient capital, is one of the most remarkable cities in Europe, 



Fain* in Venice. 

being built on seventy islands, and having five hundred bridges. 
It has canst* for streets, and fronilaliu, or boats, in lieu of car- 
riages. Milan, now the seat of government for the Lombardo- 
Venetian kingdom, is a splendid city, famed for its cathedral. 

Sardinia embraces the large island of Sardinia, and the portion 
of Italy contiguous to Switzerland. The adjacent island of 
Corsica belongs to France. Turin, the capital, is a line city, 
with a beautiful view of the Alps. Genoa, .Vict, and Marengo, 
are celebrated places; the latter ia noted for one of the moat 
brilliant of Napoleon's victories. 

Parma, Madena, and Lucca, are small states, south of Lom- 
bardy and Venice. Tuscany is the most flourishing and best- 
governed part of Italy. .Florence, the capital, named the Beau- 



A Church in FUirlnct. 

tiful, well deserves its title. Leghorn is the chief seaport Pita 
is famed for its curious leaning loiter. 

The Popedom, sometimes called lot States of the Church, occu- 
pies the centre of Italy, and is ruled by the pope. Here is Rome, 
the most celebrated spot on the face of the globe. It was once 
twenty-five miles in circumference, and, though now reduced, it 
is still a great city, and interesting on account of its majestic 
ruins. Here is SI. PtUr't Church, the noblest of cathedrals; the 
Valium, or the pope's palace ; and a gallery of the fine arts, 
which attracts artists from all parts of the world. 
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San Marato is a small republic under the protection of the pope 



Vine in the Jtr/mbtic of &m Marino. 

The kingdom of Xaplrf embraces the southern part of Italy 
and the fine island of Sicily. The climate is warm, and tropical 
fruits abound ) yet the cities are filled with beggars. The city 
of Naples has twenty thousand iazzaroni, or idlers and vagabonds ; 
yet they are a gay and cheerful race, though often without a 
home or other lodging than the pavement. 

Near Naples are the roiamo of Vesuvius, and the ruins of Her- 
tvianeum and Pompeii, two cities buried by an eruption 1800 
years ago. On the island of Sicily is Etna, a volcanic mountain, 
whose base is surrounded with villages and clothed with vineyards. 
Pairrmo, Messina, and Syracuse, are the chief towns in Sicily. 

Though the Italians are indolent and imbecile, yet such are 
the advantages of the country, that it furnishes many valuable 
articles of export. The people are full of genius, excelling in 
the fine arts, and endowed with a capacity for vocal music beyond 
any other nation. This country is the depository of the great 
works of Raphael, M ichaci Angela, Canora,and other artists, who 
have filled the world with their fame. The common people are 
judges of music, painting, and sculpture. All classes are more 
fond of cheerful amusements than thrifty toil. Music, dancing, 
and lively conversation, are leading sources of pleasure. 



2. The city of Rome was founded 752 B. C, 
and afterwards hecame the mistress of the world. 

It was long the centre of the great Roman empire. It was 
taken by the Goths about 450 A. D., which put an end to the 
Roman empire ; and it has been the seat of the Popes lor four- 
teen centuries. It is sometimes called the Eternal City, from its 
great antiquity. 

WhatoTiheTuhndofSirilTt Character of the Italians I Of what is 
Italy the depository 1 
fi. When n Rone fbanded 1 What of it* history T 



MALTA, IONIAN ISLES, AND GREECE. 



Lesson IC . . Malta and Ionian Isles. 

1. Malta is a famous island in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. 



Malta* Grand ManJuO. _ , 

This place ia email, but renowned in history. 1 
of Sicily, and has eighty thousand inhabitants. 



Virw of Valttta, Capital of Malta. 

capital, has thirtr-two thousand people. The aaventnres of St 
Paul in Malta, (formerly Melita,] are recorded in the 38th chap- 
ter of Acts. This island has strong fortifications, and belongs 
to Great Britain. 

2. The Ionian republic embraces seven 
islands on the coast of Greece. 

These are Corfu, Paxo, St. Maura, Ithaca, Ceplialotna, Zante, 
and Ctrigo. The people are Greeks and Italians, and are nearly 
tiro hundred thousand in number. The republic is under the 
protection of Great Britain, whose sovereign appoints the chief 
officers. Zantt is the largest town, and Corfu the capital. The 
pursuits of the people are commercial. 



Lesson XCI. . , Greece. 

1 . Greece is a new kingdom where the first 
republic in the world was founded. 

Greta, like Italy, is a long peninsula, extending southward 

UMONZO. 1. What ie .aid of Malls I Its hittory t Pop- 
ulation! VaJetUl St. Psnl 1 To whom do*. Malta belong I 
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into the Mediterranean 8ea. On both sides ai 
Those to the west are chiefly embraced in the Ionian republic 
Those to the east are an interesting and numerous group, called 
the Grecian Archipelago. In one of them, named JMiparos, is 



Grotto af Antipari*. 

one of the most celebrated grottoes in the world. At the depth 
of eighteen hundred feet is a chamber one hundred and eighty 
feet nigh, and one thousand in circuit, adorned with the most 
beautiful stalactites. 

Greece is celebrated for its beautiful mountains and valleys. 
The eUmate is mild and pleasant. The toil is fertile, though in- 
differently tilled. Too product* are cotton, oil, silk, and fruits. 



PtOfU of Grace. 

JUAeni, famed in ancient history, though greatly reduced, is 
the capital of Greece. Tripolilza, Aoooft, and .VovaHno, are 
the chief towns. , '- ~. 

The Greeks are an active and vigorous people, distinguished for 
personal beauty. They are fond of ornaments, and the females 
dress in a showy though tasteful manner. In religion, they 
chiefly belong to the Greek Catholic church. 

2. The history of Greece abounds in topics 
of the deepest interest. 

It was the first part of Europe that was settled and civilized. 
Here the arts were perfected, and hence they were diffused ; here 
philosophy had its beginning, and civil liberty its birth. Two 
thousand years ago, Greece was conquered by Rome ; and four 
hundred years ago, it was subdued by the Turks. 
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TURKEY IN EUROPE. 



After a vigorous and bloody war with their oppressors, the 
Greeks secured their deliverance in 1838, and are now rising 
from the degradation caused by ages of tyranny and suffering. 



The gvotrnmtnl, at present, (1845,) is a limited monarchy, end 
is administered by King Otho, a Bavarian prince, who came to 
the throne after the liberation of Greece from the Turks, in 1628. 



Lesson XCII. .. Turkey in Europe 



Thi S-Atan mi Hi Vixiir. 

1 . Turkey may be noted as the only Moham- 
medan kingdom in Europe, and as being the 
centre of the great Ottoman empire. 

Turkey in Europe has a fine climate ana fertile sail, but it is 
poorly cultivated. Trade and comment are chiefly carried on by 
foreigners. The emperor is called the sultan, or grand ttign- 
ior, and his prime minister, the vizier. The sultan's court is 
styled the Sublime Porte. Governors of provinces are called 
pacfuu, or bath/mult. 

Constantinople, the capital, is one of the largest cities of Europe. 
Its situation is beautiful, and its external aspect imposing ; yet it 
has numerous crooked streets and gloomy dwellings of wood. 
There are three hundred mosques, or places of Mohammedan wor- 
ship. The seraglio, or palace, is a large collection of buildings, 
where the sultan lives in vast pomp and luxury. Here he has 
several hundred wives, kept secluded, seconding to the custom 
or the country, in a place called a harem. AdrianopU is the 
second city in European Turkey. 

2. The Turks are a peculiar people, who es- 
tablished themselves in Europe in 1453. 

Since that period they have maintained themselves in Europe, 
and at one time were a most formidable nation. The sultan has 
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questions on Turkey, it p. fi9 . 
I Climate of T.I Soil! Culti' 
rtl Go«n 



if Constantinople T What of Adriaaople 1 



in Asia, though his dominions are 
greatly reduced. In religion the Turks are bigoted Mohammedans). 



v<ta» Place o/ WorMp. 



The Turks are of Asiatic origin, and maintain Asiatic customs. 
They have many wives ; keep women in a state of seclusion ; 
eat with their fingers ; pray five times a day to Mohammed; wear 



Mthammedan Plaa qf Pruyrr. 
turbans on the head and flowing robes on the body ; sit cross- 
legged on mate and cushions; have long, majestic beards ; smoke 
Opium ; and treat Christians with contempt. 



Turk. JW*u* Wastes. 

3. The government of Turkey is highly des- 
potic. 

The will .of the sultan is the only law, and though the govern- 
ment is gradually becoming; more enlightened, it is still far be- 
hind the other countries of Europe. 

S. Wh.t oftheTurkat When did they first eatabliih tbsanelves in 

WlMtnfthe dominium nf the iu] tan t Religion of the Turks 1 Their 
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GENERAL VIEW OF AFRICA. 
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Lesson XCIII. . . Africa. 

What eontnuta come — what wooden, new and old — 

When the itrange tale of Africa ia told ! 

A land of dukneUj yet a land of light. 

Here learning dawned, and here ii Ethiot/i night? 

Here blooms the olirt ; here the hot khamittn 

Tuma to a dreert landacapea fair and green. 

Here lowera the brooding Moot j here, night and daj, 
Questions on Globe Map. * How it A/Hou bounded? Djric- 
Uon of Morocco from London? Parti? Fekin, in China : 

Questions on the above Hap. — Between what grand dimi- 
iota it Ikt Mediterranean Sea? The Red Sea? Whirl it Barbery? 
What four citiee in liarbary! Where it Sahara, or the Great Deeert? 
Bgyptl Nubia? Beneeambia? Bierra Limit Liberia? Guinea,? 
Cimbebat? Soudan? Ethiopia? The Hottentots! Bathuanat? (.'apt 
Colony? Cape Town? Caffraria? Mozambique? Caxtmbt? Zangue- 
bar? Abyttinia? 

Direction of the following float from A igieri : Cairo ? Copt Town ? 
Ttmbuetoa ? Siirra Leant ? Gondar 7 Jerutalem I Mecca ? Greece 1 
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cj ; here noiay monkey* brawl ; 

owte, and here the tirmitee crawl. 
Here ia the oetrich, bound to earth ; and toft 
The light canary loan and tinea aloft. 
Here ii the culture, brooding dark and lone, 
And here the toeial uiitttribuild their thatch-work town ' 



dian Ocean? 

Dttcribe Ike Rioer Kile ; Niger ; Senegal ; Congo ; Orange ; Zambezi. 
Where arc the Mounlame of tin Moon? 

Question! on Table. — Which ia the moat populooa of the Bar- 
bary ilatea ] Which neit 1 Extent of the Gnat Deeert of Sahara I 
Fop.ofEgvptT AbraainiaT Which ia the moat populooa African ialand 1 
Largeit river in Africa ? The neat? NeltT&c. 

Largeat city in Africa? Largeat in Balkan f Neit 1 Neitl lie. 
Eitent of A. f Population I 

USSOir XCXXX. Repeat the line* on Africa. 



SAHARA, OR THE GREAT DESERT 
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and civilization, and afterwards noted for their 
piracies, hare sunk into comparative insignifi- 
cance. 

The four Barbary slates — Morocco, Jilgien, Tuair, and Tri- 
poli — are bounded on the north bj the Mediterranean, and on the 
■oath by the Great Desert They enjoy a fine dtVnafe, and produce 
(rrain, oil, wine, sugar^coUon, and various fruits. Between the 
mountains and the desert is a, vast plain, so fruitful in dates as to 
be called Biledulgerid, or the Land of Data. 

The inhabitants are chiefly Moor*, with Turks, Arabs, and 
Jews. The latter are objects of contempt, and frequently meet 
with insult from the haughty Moors. 



Sal.an of Morocco. 

Morocco is the most powerful of the Barbary states. The gov- 
ernment is a gloomy despotism, and the people are in a barba- 
rous condition. Morocco, the capital, is situated in a fine plain, 
about twelve milerfrom the Atlantic, and is surrounded by a. high 
wall. Fn, Tangier, and Mogadon, are noted places. 



itoorith IIouii in Algitri. 

Algiers has a charming climate and fruitful soil; and the peo- 
ple have more refinement than in the adjacent countries. This 
state, now called Algeria, was conquered by France in 1630, 
and is still held by that country. Algiers, the capital, is a 
large town, strongly fortified. 

U3SSON XOIV. 1. For what an tba Bubarj italea noted I 
Whit ire the four Barton intei t Botudariml Climate? Product* 1 
Wh-tof Bitedolgendl Morocco! AfgiersT TUuii? Tripoli! Bircal 
Fstsul 

2. Wful of the hiitorj of the Bubuj states T Ancient name of 



Barbary pow- { 



Tumi is one of the moat commercial of 
ere. The city of Tunis 
is the capital Tripoli, in- 
cluding Bare* and Fezzan, 
is partly a desert, while 
some portions are famed for 
fertility. The city of Tripoli 
has a good harbor, and its 
streets bear some resem- 
blance to those of European 
towns. Moitrzovk, in Fezznn, 
which is situated in an oasis , 
in the midst of Sahara, is 
the great mart of the trading i 
caravans between Cairo ana \ 
Timbuctoo. ' 

2. The country 
occupied by the Bar- 
bary states has been 
famous in history. 

Morocco was anciently Mauritania ; Algiers, .Wunic&j ; Bar* 
en, Libya. Tunis was the site of Cartilage, the rival of imperial 
Rome. The present Moors ore the descendants of the Saracens, 
who conquered the country in the 8th century. 



fVonai of Mourzovk. 



Lesson XCV. . , Sahara, or the Great Desert J 

This sea of sand extends from the Atlan- \ 

tic nearly to the shores of the Red Sea. J 

It is three thousand miles long, and one thousand broad, and J 

is nearly equal in extent to the whole of Europe. It has some \ 

fertile spots, called oasen, in the largest of which is Fezzan. The i 

smaller oases are the resting-places of travellers. The dea- } 
ert is crossed by companies called caravan* ; the people being 



Algien t Birca I What of Carthiga I What of the Sua- 

IV. Eilentof Sahara r What of oasts 1 Which 
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Whit of canTtti* ? TbecanMlt Sand itormi 1 
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regions. It Uvea upon scanty fare, and can subsist several days 
without water. But for this useful creature, it would be almost 
impossible to cross these desolate and dangerous wastes. Trav- 
ellers in the desert are often beset by the predatory tribes, and 
sometimes are overwhelmed by the drifting sand. 

There are several tribes of barbarous people found in differ- 
ent parts of the desert, some wandering and unsettled, and some 
stationary. Of the latter are the Tibboos and Tuaricks. 



EGYPT, NUBIA, AND ^»ESTERN ,N A>RtCA. 



Lesson ICVI. . . Egypt and Nubia. 



UHraran pairing IM fyrnraat 0/ f^gyy 

1. Egypt, the cradle of the arts and sciences, 
and renowned in ancient history, is now chiefly 
celebrated for its wonderful ruins. 

This famous country is a long and narrow strip of land, trav- 
ersed by the AUe, ana lying between two ranges of mountains. 
It seldom rains here, and the fortuity of the country, which is 
truly wonderful, is occasioned by the annual inundaiiona of the 
Nile. Sugar, com, rice, cotton, indigo, and tobacco, are the 
chief products. 

The greater number of the people are Arabs. The Coplt, the 
descendants of the ancient Egyptians, form one third part of 
the inhabitants. Besides these, there are some Jews and Turks, 
the latter constituting the ruling people. Mohammedanism is the 
prevalent religion. 

Cairo, the capital, is a splendid city, ten miles in circuit It 
has eighty public baths, and three hundred mosques ; yet its 
streets, like those of all Mohammedan cities, are gloomy. Ma- 
t, founded by the conqueror whose name it bears, has de- 
/• ■. /■ -iplendor. 



cayed from its former spier 



The ffoMrrunen! of Egypt is a stem despotism; but the present 
ruler, Mohammed Ali, has conducted it with energy and with a 

What of tribe* upon the Great Desert ! 
UHMstZOVX. Where i. Egypt t (See map, p. 87.) 
1. For what i* Egypt remarkable T Describe the territory. What 
river rum through Egypt 7 Which uiay doti Ihe Niii run f H'hcrr da., 
ilr.mpiy? What of run in Egypt 1 Fertility of the country t Product* 1 



the sultan oi 

2. The splendid remains of antiquity, in 
Egypt, attest its former grandeur. 

The pyramidi, of which there are near a hundred, are the roost 
stupendous works of man. The largest, standing near the Nile, 
covers eleven acres of ground, and is about five hundred feet 
high. Besides these, in various places there are majestic images, 
statues, and obelisks, with the colossal ruins of temples and cities, 
which excite the wonder and admiration of the beholder. 



3. Nubia, once the seat of populous and civ- 
ilized nations, is now marked with barbarism 
and desolation. 

This country, composed of rocky and sandy deserts, with small 
strips of fertile soil, contains several email kingdoms, strong 
which are Sennaai; thngota. and Darfur. The people are bar- 
barous, and the Arabs of the desert sometimes plunder such 
travellers as they meet 



Bet nr in Nubia. 

One of the most remarkable features of this country consists m 

the stupendous ruins of cities and temples, found in waste places, 
now frequented only by the vulture, the hyena, and the jackal 



Lesson ICVIL , . Western Africa. 

Under this division are embraced Senegambia, 
Guinea, and Cimbebas. 



Government of Egypt 1 3. What 
:oontry of K. f Kingdom* 1 Peo- 
X.BHSOZT XCTrrt. Western Aflrica. — Win are included in 



WESTERN AND CENTRAL AFRICA. 
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The Jatyfi are al 
predominant religion, though a 



pagans. 
TheF 



ie French, English, Portuguese, Dutch, and Danes, have 

small stations on the coast, for the purpose of trading with the 

■■ itrf 



Bctne on a River in Ntntgamtiia. 
The vegetation of this region is prolific. On the banks of the 
Senegal may be found the gigantic baobab, a tree whose trunk is 
thirty feet in diameter. Huge serpents, alligators, and hippo- 
potami, abound in the marshy thickets ; and troops of elephants 
are seen on the plains. 



Negroet returned Ja their Friendt. 

Sierra Leone is a British colony, founded, in 1767, for the pur- 
pose of introducing Christianity and civilization into Africa. The 
bulk of the people are liberated slaves. Not over one hundred 
of the whole colony are whites. 

Liberia is an American colony, established in 1821, by the 
American Colonization Society, as an asylum for free negroes 
and liberated slaves. Monrovia, the capital, has three hundred 
houses. This colony is, on the whole, prosperous. 



7»* King- of Dahonu. 
Guinea is divided into Upper and Lower. In t 



ilem Africa? Where u Senegambia on the map ? What of Senegam- 
' People I What trading itation> here t ObjecM of trade? Vcaet»- 
' Anim.1.7 Where u Sierra Leone on the map 7 Whalcfltl Where 



the regions called, by navigators, Gold Const, Ivory Coast, and 
Slave Coait, Here is the populous kingdom of JlthanUt, whose 
sovereign has several thousand wives, all of whom, with his 
principal men, are slain at his death, that they may be his ser- 
vants in the next world ! Hr re also are the negro states of Da- 
homy, Benin, Sic. 



Scene in Lower Guinea. 

Id Lower Guinea are the countries of Biafra, Loango, Congo, 
Angola, and Benguela. They are very fertile, but not populous. 
The forests teem with g gantic serpents, and the ehimpanst, a 
large species of ape, is legarded by the people to be a man who 
will not speak, lest he should be made to work. Cimbebas is an 
extensive country, but little known. The inhabitants are de- 
nple, ; " 






l simple, inoffensive rt 



Lesson XCVI1I. ,. Central Africa, 



Body Guard if lot Sheik of Borruyu. 

1 . Centra! Africa includes the interior of the 
continent, south of the Great Desert. It is a 
region of mystery, and its geography is little 
known. 



Benguela 7 Cimbebat / What of Cimbebat? 



SOUTHERN AND EASTERN AFRICA. 



Soudan, or Nigrtiia, has been partially explored. It is a fer- 
untry, inhabited by various 



popotami, elephants, Bus. The 
people are cheerful and humane, 
and seem to enjoy a kind of bar- 
barous happiness. 

The FotUahs, or FtUatakt, are 
the leading race, their capital be- 
ing Sockatoo. Hrnina is the most 
civilized state. Bonum and Btg- 

I- harmi, separated by Lake Tchad, 
are often at war with each other. 
They have efficient cavalry, the 
men and homes being covered 
' with iron armor. 

Borne portions of Nigritia are 
exceedingly fertile and populous, 

and present pleasing scenes of 
abundance, industry, and peace. The cities are not large, and 
the houses are chiefly of mud. Tinihudoo, in the search of 
which many enterprising travellers have lost their lives, is found 
to be an insignificant place eight miles from the Niger. 



Sam* in Central Africa. 

2. Ethiopia is almost wholly unknown. 
This vast region has hitherto proved inaccessible to Europeans. 
It is bounded on the north by the Mountains of the Moon, and is 
supposed to be an elevated tract, traversed by raw 
deeerta, with few people, and abounding in v ~ " 



Lesson XC1X 



Southern Africa. 



Under this head are embraced the coun- 
try of the Hottentots, Cape Colony, and Caf- 
fraria. 

The Hottentots, of whom there are several tubes, are a quiet, 
indolent race, but offensive from their filthy habits. The Bv§h- 
men, or wild Hottentots, go naked, live in holes in the ground, 
and subsist by bunting. They often take the cattle of the adja- 
cent colonists. One of them, being naked by a missionary what 
was " the chief end of man," replied, « To ateal_oxen ! * 

Caffraria lies between Cape Colony and Mozambique. The 
Cqffrti are of a deep-brawn color, with frizzled but not woolly 

UBJJOlfXOVXXI.l. What of Central Africa? Where it Sou- 
ion on (A* mop 1 Witrtit Houma! Bonuru! Lake TduutT Brrkarmii 
Dar/iir 7 Describe Soudan, or Nigritia. Wh.it of the Foiilahal OfBornoa 
and Beghtrroi 1 The cavalry 1 What of the fertility and population 
of lOme parte of Nigritia? TimbnctooT 

S. What of Ethiopia 1 Mountain! ofthe Moon;* 

"" ZOXZ> What doe*- Southern Africa include 1 



hair. They have fine forms, and are an athletic people. The 
men pursue wild 
animals, make war, 
and rear cattle, of 
which they have 
large herds. The 
women build huts, 
till the land, and 
make baskets of 
reeds, so compact 
as to bold milk. 
There are several 
tribes of the Of- 
fice, including the 
Bushmen, which 
inhabit the interior, 
contiguous to the 



Cope Colony was ( 
settled fay the ' 
Dutch in 1515, but '< 
became the per. 

of the BritLsb in //oBmtot. 

1815. The products are grain, wine, and various fruits. The 
coasts ire fertile, but the interior consists of arid plains, called 
karroo. Some of the Dutch settlers here, called Boon, have 



large farms, and live t: 



from the Atlantic, across the Indian Ocean, to the Pacific. 



Lesson C. . . Eastern Africa. 

1. This division includes a great extent of 
country, reaching from Caffraria to Abyssinia. 

The people of this region consist of dark-brown races, seem- 
ing to combine the Arab with the negro characteristics. Some 
of them are not destitute of arts and industry. They are broken 
into numerous small states, which are often changing through the 
chances of war. 

te is an extensive region, nominally subject to the 
who have several trading stations here, at which 



M#ID. 1. 



What of Eaatern Africa 



ISLANDS OF AFRICA. 
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raid to bo a fertile and populous king-do 
healthy country, has also several distinct tribes of natives. Iter 
bera, the country of the Somaulis, lies to the north of Zanguebar. 
The chief town is Berbers, which is a vast encampment of tents 
rather than a permanent settlement. 

•Aon, to the east, and Jtdd, to the north, of Zanquebar, an 
small territories occupied by barbarous people. 



2. Abyssinia has been known from early periods. 

A portion of the people profess Christianity, and retain some 
of its rites with little of its spirit They are licentious, and 
have some very barbarous practices. They kill each other 
on slight occasions, and eat pieces of raw flesh cut from the 
haunches of living cattle ! Gondar, the capital, has a stone 
palace and a hundred churches. 

The Galla, a warlike race, have reoently conquered the south- 
ern provinces. 



Lesson CI. . . Islands of Africa. 



Monument qf SkuUi, at Ark. 



There are several islands belonging to Africa, 
some of which are very fertile. 



S. What of Ab; 



Abjiii 

ox. 



On the coast of Tripoli is the. small island of Gerba, which is 
noted for a monument of Christian skulls, gathered from a battle- 
field in the vicinity, and heaped upon a rock, where it has re- 
mained for several centuries. It serves to keep alive that hatred 
which the Mohammedans every where indulge toward Christians. 
In the Atlantic are the Jbwrta, Madeiras., and Capt Vtrd 
Islands, belonging to Portugal ; the Canary Islands, belonging to 
Spain. St. Helena, which is crowned by a lofty rock, belongs 



to the British, and was the prison of Napoleon till his death in 
1821. Jlsctnsion, to the north-west of St. Helena, is a small, bar- 
ren island, with a fine harbor, and abounding in fish and sea-fowl. 
This and St Helena are the resort of ships traversing the seas. 
Madagascar, in the Indian Ocean, twice as large as Great 
Britain, has a fine soil, and a numerous population. Mauritius, 
or the Isle of France, belongs to England, and is noted for a 
lofty mountain, crowned by a rooky peak, called PtUr BehVs 



Ptttr BotU'i .Mountain. 

Mountain. Bourbon belongs to France, and is famous for its 
volcano, whose burning fires serve to light the mariner on his way. 

Most of the African islands have warm climate*, and yield 
tropical productions. Those near the coast, in the Atlantic, are 
resorted to for wines, fruits, &c. 

Soeotra belongs to one of the Arabian states, and is noted for 
its trade in aloes. • 



to the Pom 
_ . _ . . ... . idigucar T . _ . 

projitc tioiu of most of iho African ialud) J 
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Lesson CII. . . Asia. 

" Know J» the [and whete the cyprew and myrtle 

Are emhlcmj of deeds that are done in their clime ; 
Where the rage of the vulture, the lore of the turtle, 

Know ye the land of the' cedar and vine ? 

Where the floweri ever blouom, the beams ever ihioe ; 

Where the light winga of Zephyr, oppreBaed with pcrlujne, 

Wai faint o'er the garden! ol" (Jul in her bloom ; 

Where the citron and olive ire faireat of IWiit, 

And the voice of the nightingale never ii mute ; 

Where the tinta of the earth, and the hue* of the iky, 



Tii thc'clime of the Rait; 'ti» tho land or the Sun : — 
Can He tmile on auch deeds u Hit children have done I " 



The Camphor -Tret. 



Asia, the 
dace of 
is the 
populous 
on of the 
i, and the 
; seat of 
>tism and 
stition. 

tching from 
■eric regions 



. cold in ex- 
Inlndepeu- 

Tartary, the 
ChincBo empire, 



Jtow into the Arctic Ocean? What great river flawe 
fun Ocean 7 What four /Una into the Pacific ? Where 
Mountame? The Ghaute? Elbirz? Cavtnrut? Ural? 



Questions on the Globe Map. -'ttom ie Aiiaboundtd' Di- 
rection of Ptrtia frees Front* ? Pikin from London ? Uindootian 
from Spain ? From Japan I Lapland ? 

Question* on preceding- Map. — How ie Alia bounded ? What 

threegreat riven A — -'-'- "■- '-••'- " 

couth Ma the Indi 
are the Himmaleh 

Where i, tb. ' 

' deeerti 

Arabian Beat Bed Beat Strailt of Babe laumdel ? Bay qf Bengal. 
bW of Sum ? EatttmSea? 1'iUoib Bea? Ilea of Japan? Of 
Oenotekt Of Katatuhatka? 

Rnnia in An In.— Boundarict? Capital? Exteatl Population! 
Ice., according to table 1 

Turkey in Asia. — Bomdariu ? Capital? Extent T Popula- 



e>? Capitol? Extent! Population T etc. 

Persia. ■ Boundariet 7 Capital J Ei tent f Population? *.c. 
Independent Tartar v. — Boundo™ / Capitol 1 Extent I Pop. * 



and Japan, it is more mild, la the southern regions, it is hot 
In general, the climate of Asia may be divided into hot and cold, 
the temperate being hardly known. 

The vegetation of Asia is greatly diversified, from the creep- 
ing lichens of the north to the splendid products of equatorial 
regions. Many of the finest fruits cultivates "" Furope and 
America had their origin here. The forests abounu u_ ~ , wA<] 
woods, including the far-famed cedar of Lebanon, the teoK, me 
cypress, &c. Among 1 the aromatic plants and trees are the cin- 
namon, camphor, and cassia. Among fruits, besides those common 
to our climate, are the orange, fig, lemon, pomegranate, tamarind, 
&c. A large portion of our choicest garden-flowers are also from 
Asia. The grape, sugar-cane, cotton, wheat, rye, oats, barley, 
and millet, are all indigenous to this quarter of the globe, and 
are largely cultivated. Tea is produced only in Asia, and the 
finest coffee in the world is the product of Arabia. 



Animate of Alia. 

The animal kingdom ia no leas varied. Here are not only the 
beasts and birds common to Europe, but the elephant, rhinoceros, 
tiger, yak,.nyl-ghau, gazelle, and ostrich, are natives of Asia. 
Here also is the original home of the horse and the camel, the 
pheasant and peacock, as well as of our common barn-yard fowls. 

2. The physical features of Asia are grand 
and remarkable.* 

In the centre is an immense plateau, consisting of naked 



Afghanistan. — Boundaries? Capital? 

Beloochistan. — Boundariet? Capital. 
iatan and Beloochiatan I 

Hindoos tan. — Boundariet? Capital? Ei 
the hland of Ceylon ? Where ie Colt ' " 



fapUat 1 Extent, lee., of Afghan- 



BintapareT 



chief lelande of Japan ? When . 

Questions on Tabular Views. — Extent of Aril t Population 1 
Population to the (quire mile 1 What are the four largest riven 1 What 
are the iLx moat populous citiea T How many ciUel in the table hue over 
300,000 inhabitant! I What are the Tour higheat grout- of mountain) I 

JeBBBOXt CTJ. Repeat the lines above. 1. For what up Aria re- 
markable I Climate of Aiia T Vegetation 1 Pnducta T Animal kingdom I 

9. What of the phjrical feature! of Aaia I Central plateau T What 
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RUSSIA IN ASIA. 



i fishing; 



mountains, enormous rocks, and vast deserts and plains. Id these 
elevated regions, the great riven which flow north into the Arc- 
tic Ocean, or south and east into the Indian and the Pacific, nave 
their source. 

Here also the chief ranges of mountains m Asia form a stu- 
pendous rampart, from which the others branch out and extend 
over the country. These ranges are the AUay on the north, the 
Belur Tag on the west, and the Hanmaleh on the south. 

The Caspian Sea, a vast salt lake, six hundred and fifty miles 
long, and three hundred and twenty feet below the level of the . 
ocean; the Sea of Ural, another salt lake, two hundred and fifty 
miles long ; and the great Detert of Cobi, are peculiar and 
striking objects, 

3. Asia was also the cradle of the human 
family ; and from this quarter of the globe all 
the varieties of the human race have proceeded. 

While Africa, Europe, and America, were peopled from Asia, 
its inhah ants, at the present day, are more diversified than in 
any other country. Here are the roving Arab, the horse-mounted 
Tartar, the superstitious Hindoo, the fierce Malay, the ingenious 
Chinese, the polite Japanese, the bear-hunting Kamschadale, 
the fish-eating Samoiede, and many others. 

While in Asia we find a great number of cities, where the 
people gather like bees in the hive, we observe that a considera- 
ble portion lead a pastoral life, roving from place to place with 
large herds of cattle. Others subsist by hunting and ' ' 
ana others still by plunder and robbery. 

4. The governments of Asia are all 

Among the pastoral and wandering races, a patriarchal gov- 
ernment, resembling that of the father of a family, prevail* 
With the predatory tribes, the bravest leader becomes a chief 
In the established kingdoms, the rulers generally claim to reign 
by divine right, surrounding themselves with barbaric pomp, 
and exercising the most absolute power over the life, property, 
and conscience of their subjects. 

5. Asia is the source whence all the prevail- 
ing religions of the world have sprung. 

CVutwm&f ; Judaism ; Mokammedanim ; BrtmtmUm, or the 
worship of Bramah; Buddtatm, or the worship of the Grand 
Lama; and several other religions, originated in Asia, and all still 
exist there to some extent. Mohammedanism prevails in Western 
Asia ; Bramanism, in Southern Asia ; and Buddhism, in Central 
and Eastern Asia. Judaism is professed by the Jews, and 
Christianity is the faith of a small number in Turkey. As in gov- 
ernment die spirit of the people of Asia is slavish, so in religion 
it is eminently lupenrihotu. 

6. The manners and customs of Asia are 
almost unchangeable. 

- The drta of the Asiatics is generally loose and flowing. In 
Mohammedan countries, the turban is usad imBwiil of a hat, and 
sandals for shoes. The beard is left to grow long, and is an ob- 
ject of reverence. All over Asia there is a taste for jewels and 
showy equipage. Polygamy is general, and women hold a low 
station in society. The Asiatics are wedded to the customs of 
their fathers ; and the dress, habits, and opinions of the people, 
now, are generally the same as they were thousands of years 
ago. 

7. Most of the events recorded in the Bible 
took place in Asia. 

The Garden of Eden, Ararat, Sinai, Isthmian, Babylon, Jtru- 



three nages of 
pita Seal Ural 

8. What of Alii u to I 
habitants? 

4. lioiernmcnti of A.T 



hare 1 Rivers of 



What of the Cm- 
■ of nun 1 What of the in- 
of Aaia 1 0. Manners and 



sufem, Bdhldirm, and Damaiaa, the Sea of Gennesareth, and 



the River Jordan, are all in Asia, and for the most part in the 
present limits of Turkey and in Arabia. 



Lesson CIO. .. Russia in Asia. 

1. Russia in Asia includes the Caucasian 
countries and Siberia. 

The former lie between the Black and Caspian Seas, on both 
sides of the Caucasian Mountains. 

The Circassian* inhabit the northern side of these mountains. 
They are a vigorous race, famed for their beauty, and celebrated 
for their love of independence and vigor in maintaining it. Many 



TVntua MtrdiaU hying; a Ortamim Girl qr* far FaUtr. 

of the girls are sold to merchants, who take them to Turkey and 
Persia, where they are bought by rich men as slaves or wives 
for the harem. 

The Georgians occupy the southern slope of the mountains. 
The country is noted for its beauty and fertility. The people 
resemble the Circassians. Ttfiit is the capital. 

Siberia is a cold region, to which the Rus- 
sian emperor exiles those who offend him. 
This immense territory is a flat, cold, desolate region, occn- 



7. Eventa recorded in the Bill 
TJBHSON- OlZt. Repeat II 
1. Whit doe* K. in A. inclui 



nolakl Exile. I 



ia T Tribe* m Siberia ' 



• on R. in A., at p. 95. 
t of the Cirewitm 7 

Radius ia Siberia 1 



j pied by several small tribes of people, nearly in a. savage state. 

( Among them are the Ostiaks, Samoudet, Tungooset. Itvraits, Ko 

i riaks,Yakoules, Kamtschadnles, Aic. They live chiefly by hunting 

j and fishing. They are short of stature, and resemble the Esqui- 

> The Russians have several settlements, and derive from the 

> territory gold, silver, and copper, and a great variety of rich furs. 
i Tobolsk is the capital, where moat of the exiles live, though 

> many of them are doomed to toilsome service in the mines, or 
5 in fur-hunting. 



Lesson CIV. . . Turkey in Asia. 



Aiani of Babylon. 

1. This country 13 renowned alike for its fine 
climate, its rich productions, and its remarkable 
history. 

No part of the world is more favored by nature than this. Yet, 
being subject to the Turkish- government, it is in a degraded and 
depressed state. 

The western part of this region, contiguous to Russia in Europe, 
is called Asia Minor. To the north-east is Armenia. Along 
the eastern border is Koorditlan. At the eastern extremity of 
the Mediterranean are Palatine and Syria; and between these 
and Koordistan is Mesopotamia. 

Ths Tto*» of Asia Minor resemble those of Constantinople, 
Smyrna is the most considerable town, and has an extensive com- 

Tbe Armenia™ are Christians, and are the leading merchants 
in the cities of Persia, Turkey, and Arabia. 

The Koords are a fierce and warlike people, who descend from 
then- mountains and plunder the inhabitants of the adjacent 

la Mesopotamia may still be seen the gloomy and desolate 
rains of Babylon, witnesses of the fearful fulfilments of proph- 
ecy. Here also are Bagdad on the Tigris, the ancient seat 
of the caliphs ; Mosul, near the ruins of ancient AlntwA ; and 
other celebrated places. 

2. In Palestine are still to be traced the 
scenes of many of the most interesting events 
in the Bible. 



Turks 



here, but it is greatly changed. The Temple of 

eiine, and Turkish mpsques lift their minarets over 

he most superb of these is that of Omar. Many pil- 

to Jerusalem, it being regarded as a holy place by 

and Christians ; yet it is degraded from its former aplen- 
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y imposture. 



In Syria is Damascus, famous in history ; and here also are 
the majestic ruins of Palmyra, and Balhtc, or Tadmor in the 
Desert. 



Lesson C V. . , Arabia. 



Famag of Arab*. 

1 . This country may be noted as the birth- 
place of Mohammed, and the present centre of 
his worship. 

Arabia contains several distinct states, those along the coast 
being addicted to commerce, and bearing a strong resemblance, 
in manners and customs, to the Turks. 

The Arabs, the original people of the country, are the de- 
scendants of lahmael, and many of them live a pastoral and 
wandering life, as did their great ancestors, as related in the book 
of Genesis. 

The peninsula of Arabia, consists of vast sandy deserts, in- 
terspersed with fertile spots. The latter yield many valuable 



CIV. Repeat the question! on Turkey in A. it, p. 90. 
j* thii country renowned t Whit of Ami Minor 7 The 
Minor t Smyrna T, Tbe Anneniena I The Koorda I J 



fl. Wlut of Pmlertiiie ' 

UBBMOIX cv. 

1. For what ii thia ci .. 
r the Arabs T What doel the p 



si) Syria t 
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products, as coffee, dates, limes, indigo, &c. The former is the Teheran is the capital, seventy miles from the Caspian, and m 



Arab Hon* and Tent 

' the Bedouin Arabs. Here they live, keeping large 
" horses and camels, having tents for dwellings, and 
from place to place for pasturage or plunder. Their 
re the finest in the world. 

the sandy plains caravans proceed, laden with rich mer- 
>, guiding their way by the heavenly bodies. These 
11 a prey to the greedy Bedouins, who come and go 
rith the swiftness of the eagle. 



2. Mecca is the birthplace of Mohammed, 
and the Holy City of his followers. - 

This is visited by multitudes of pilgrims, every Mohammedan 
being required to go to Mecca once in his lite. Medina is re- 
nowned as containing the tomb of the prophet Mocha is the 
chief port, on the Red Sea, and is famed for its coffee. Muieat 
has some commerce by sea, and a large trade with the interior 

by— - 



Lesson CVL • • Persia. 

1. Persia may be noted as surpassing other 
Eastern nations in politeness and learning. 

The mountainous parts of this country are occupied by rob- 
bers, who desolate the surrounding districts. In the other portions 
the people produce rice, wheat, cotton, tobacco, and silk, which 
latter is the staple of the country. 

They manufacture rich carpets, shawls, tapestry, anon, porce- 
lain, die, but have little eommtret. They *■ — i™-™j 

men, are fond of poetry, and, on account of 
called the French of the EasL 



They nave some learned 

politeness, are 



a modem city, with some fine edifices. Here the long holds his 
court, assuming the customary pomp of an Eastern sovereign. 
Jtpahan, the former capital, is one of the most splendid of Asiatic 



Royal Patau of bpahim. 

cities. The royal palace is a superb structure. Shvrta is cele- 
brated for its delightful climate and charming scenery. 



Scent inVit VaU of Bhvax. 

2. Persia, once a mighty empire, is now a 
secondary kingdom. 



Learning T PolileneatT 



INDEPENDENT TARTARY, AFGHANISTAN, BELOOCHISTAN, AND HINDOOSTAN. 



In ancient times Peraia overwhelmed Assyria, conquered Buby- i.have frequently made conquests in other countries. The Turks, 
Ion, and became the great seat of power and luxury. It was after- > who have established their empire in Europe and Western Asia, 
wards conquered by Alexander, and sank into comparative insig- j are of this stock ; and India, China, and Persia, have fi 
nihcance. The people are now Mohammedans, and their govern- j fallen under Tartar dominion. 
merit is a thorough despotism. \ i 



Lesson CVII. . . Independent Tartary, 



Lesson C VIII. . . Afghanistan and Beloochistan. 

1. These countries, lying between Persia 
and Hindoostan, are occupied by warlike and 
enterprising tribes. 

The Afghans are a bold, vigorous race, who have made con- 
siderable advances in civilization. They are of simple manners, 
and great hospitality. Schools are said to exist in every village. 
Cabui, the capital, is delightfully situated on a branch of the 
Indus. Pahatvur, Candahar, and GAtmse, are large and im- 
portant towns. 



1. This country, formerly the seat of mighty 
empires, is now divided between several tribes, 
the chief of whom are the Usbeks in the south, 
| and Kirguis in the north. 

The dinudc of this region is mild, and the toil fertile. A por- 
tion of the people engage in trade and agriculture, but the greater 
part of them live by roaming from place to place with their flocks 
and herds. The men are the finest horsemen in the world. Horse- 
flesh is favorite food with the people, and a drink made from 
mare's milk is greatly esteemed. 



CaartMp among- Iht Tartan. 

Courtship is performed on horseback. Both parties being 
mounted, the lover pursues the object of his nffection. She flies 
for a time, but allows herself to be caught at a proper period. 

Khiva is the great slave-market of Tartary. Samarcand, the 
gorgeous capital of the former emperors, is now nearly in ruins. 
Burharia is a mart for the rich trading caravans, between Chins 
and the countries to the west, and, besides, has numerous mosques 
and colleges devoted to Mohammedan learning. 

2. Independent Tartary was the country of 
Genghis Khan, Tamerlane, &c. 

These peat conquerors, as well as some others of this race, had 
their capitals here. The Tartars are a vigorous people, and 






at was Persia in ancient timet t History 
of Pern a? ' 

j.naamr OVTJ. Queitioiu on I. T., at p. 95. 1. For what it 
thu country noted 1 Climate 7 Soil I People 1 Ccurtihip 1 Kbits f 



Plundering; Exptdititm o/ Btlaoehiu. 
The Bdoochtt are the leading tribe in Beloochittan. 



Lesson Gil. . , Hindoostan. 



Hindoo TtrapU. 

1. This country is celebrated for its rich 
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HINDOOSTAN. 



products, its splendid cities, and its remarkable 
religion. 



Tht Mango-Tree. 

The dimnU of this country 1a chiefly that of the torrid lone. 
Its products are cotton, silk, opium, tobacco, indigo, coffee, 
pepper, cinnamon, and other apices. Among the fruiW are the 
mango, orange, grape, melons, &c. 

No part of the world offers a more luxuriant display of flow- 
ers than this. In the vales of Cashmere, the air is perfumed 
with roses. The country yields every variety of the palm, and, 
besides the common fruits of Europe, there are many peculiar 
to the climate. In mineral wealth, India is one of the richest 
countries in the world. The animal kingdom is equally varied. 
Monkeys make their appearance every where in troops ; serpents 
swarm in the forests and the gardens, and even visit the houses. 
The birds are innumerable ; fifty kinds of parrots are known ; 
and the flaunting peacock, here in its original country, appears 
in enormous flocks. 

The manufacture* of silk and cotton, in Hindoostan, have been 
long celebrated. The shawls of Cashmere are unrivalled. Gold 
is wrought, and precious atones set with great skill by the Hin- 
doos. The diamonds of Golconda are the best in the world. 
Gold, iron, tin, and zinc, are among the mineral products of the 
country. 



Religion and law combine to divide the people into four castes: 
1st, BnmuiTM, or priests ; 2d, Rajah-pootna, or soldiers; 3d, fau- 






LSSgON CVH. Anawer qneitinn) on Hindustan, at P „. 

1. Forwhati. H. celebrated 7 Climate J Product* 7 Manuftcture* 7 di.T Calcutta t Bena __ 

Mineral* 7 Religion 7 Castas T Miaaionarie* 7 Character of the Hindoo* T the Inland of Ceylon 7 Produc 



it drink together, nor intermarry ; and if any 
one violates the rules of his caste, he becomes an outcast, or Pa- 
riah. The priests exercise the most unlimited sway over the 
people, who are in the highest degree ignorant end superstitious. 

The religion of the Hindoos teaches that Brains, is the su- 
preme God, with millions of inferior deities. It also instructs 
the people to worship the various rivers, cows, apes, tie. In 
their temples are images, some of men, and some of brutes, be- 
fore whom the people pay their adorations. 

Christian missionaries, from Europe and America, have labored, 
with great seal and some success, in Hindoostan, 

The Hindoos are a gen- 
tle, indolent, snd content- 
ed people, living from age 
to age with unchanging 
devotion to the religion 
and customs of their fa- 
thers. They are not des- 
titute of talent, and ex- 
cel in many arts. Their 
jugglers surpass all oth- 
ers in dexterity. The 
Thugt are sn associa- 
tion who make it their 
profession to murder 
travellers, and others, 
whom they meet They 
are numerous, and have 
existed for a loi 
eluding all the 
government to suppress 
their hideous practices. 

2. The greater part of H. is dow t 
government of the British East India < 



f rwuaitm of Ik 



r-Oentrat of Jntf. 



The whole number of Europeans in Hindoostan, 
one hundred and thirty millions, do not probably exce 
sand. Calcutta, the capital, and principal reeidt 
British in India, is on a branch of the Ganges. B 
Holy City of the Hindoos. Delhi, the famous ci 
Mogul emperors, hss a magnificent mosque. Caiht 
for its shawls, made of the hair of the Thibet go« 
on an island, is the western capital of British India. 

3. Ceylon is a line island at the 
extremity of Hindoostan. 
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CHINESE EMPIRE. 

SCENES IN CHINA. 



Lesson CXI. . . The Chinese Empire. 

1. China is remarkable as being the most 
populous empire in the world. 

This groat country embraces China Proper, Carta, Cfanttt 
Tartarij, and Thibet. It is, therefore, not only the moot pop- 
ulous, hut the most extensive empire in the world, except 

China has long excited the curiosity and interest of the world, 
from its great antiquity, its immense population, its exclusion of 
foreigners, and its jealous policy. The country is an immense 
plain ; the climate being as cold as in America, in the same lati- 



Cultivatiiig Tea. 

Agriculture is conducted with great labor and considerable 
skill. Tea, the leaves of a plant eight or ten feet high, is culti- 
vated to an immense extent, and sixty millions of pounds are 
annually exported. The Chinese are skilful in many manufae- 
iurr*. as silks, porcelain, ivory-work, Sic. 

They are a timid, yet conceited people. They call all other 
nations barbarians, yet are wholly unable to contend with Euro- 
peans. They have many books, and numerous arts, and had made 
advances in civilization before the people of Europe ; yet they 
remain stationary, cherishing a superstitious reverence for an- 
cient customs and observances. 

A large part follow the worldly philosophy of Confucius ; but 
the mass are worshippers of t'o. Their religious edifices are 
called pagodas, and are filled with hideous images. 

The Great WaU, built two thousand years ago, as a defence 
against the Tartars, is twelve hundred and fifty miles long, and 



LE3SON OC. Repeal the quaatioat on C, at p. 95. 

1. For what is China remarkable 7 What does thia ampi 

Why hai China long eicited curiosity I Agriculture in Cb 



Mm 1 Tea ! 



View if Ou Great Wall ■> 



hundred miles long, evinces the patient energy of the emperors 
and the people. 

The goTtrmnenl is a despotism. The emperor claims to rule 
by the appointment of Heaven ; and though his titles are lofty, 
he displays a benignant and patriarchal spirit toward the people. 



The officers of government are called mandarin*. In the late' 
war with Great Britain, the soldiers displayed a singular degree 
of arrogant yet vain conceit 



Manufacture. T Chun 
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EMPIRE OF JAPAN. 



Ptkin, the capital, ia one of the largest cities in the world. 
Nankin, the ancient capital, has decayed from its former splen- 
dor. Canton is the commercial emporium, and, till recently, the 
only place where Europeans and Americans were permitted to 
trade. Maato, on an island in the Canton River, belongs to the 



Vita of Macao. 

Portuguese, and is the residence of the families of the Euro- 
peans who have business at Canton. 

The women of China are kept as closely as those of Turkey. 
Those of the wealthy class have their feet bandaged, so that 
when grown they are but four inches long. The rich have gen- 
erally several wives. 



Tartars '" Winbr. 

2. Chinese Tartary comprises several distinct 
branches of the Tartar family. 

These are the Mantchooriaw, Mongolian*, Sotngariatu, &ic. 
They possess the general Tartar characteristic a already described. 
Host of them are worshippers of the Grand Lama. 

3. Thibet is the seat of the worship of the 
Grand Lama. 

This is a lofty region, embracing the sublime peaks of 
Chumularee, the highest mountain in the world. Ltam it the 
capital, and here is the temple of the Grand Lama. This 
exalted being ia some one selected by the priests, into whose 
soul the spirit of the preceding Lama is said to have passed. He 
is deemed the representative of Buddha, or God on earth, and is 
worshipped with the most profound adoration. His temple is 
said to contain ten thousand rooms. It has towers and obelisks 
covered with gold and silver, and a multitude of images, of the 
same precious metals. 

2. What of Chinee Tartirv 1 9. Thibet I Laam T Wonhip of the 
GrandLima? Hit temple 1 Character of the Thibetuuw! 
ft. What of Core* t 
U3BBOM" T»1T- Queitioni on Japan, at p. Sft. 



The Thibetians are a pastoral people, and rear the mountain 
goat, whose hair, or wool, is so much valued for the manufacture 
of shawls. Here also is the yak, a peculiar species of ox, 
whose tail is terminated with long, silky hair. 



Sailor* taken in Carta. 

4. Corea is a large peninsula, the people re- 
sembling those of China. 

Little is known of this country. The inhabitants are said to be 
great thieves, and if a sailor is shipwrecked on the coast, he is 
reduced to slavery. 



Lesson CXII, ., Empire of Japan. 

1, Japan is a populous empire, strongly re- 
sembling China in its institutions. 
It includes Nxphon and the adjacent islands. The country is 

highly cultivated, and man; arts are carried to a considerable 
degree of perfection. The people are polite end ceremonious, 
A high sense of honor, integrity, and devoted friendship, are 
characteristics of the people. Education receives great atten- 
tion, and females are instructed with care. 



Inhabitant* of Japan. 

Buddhism prevails extensively ; hut a native religion, called 
Sinto, is the faith of the mass. The Daiti is the spiritual ruler 
of the country, but the Cuba is the political ruler, paying only 
nominal obedience to the! Dai ri. 

Jedo, the capital, is one of the great cities of the world. Mtoeo 
is the residence of the Dairi, arid chief seat of literature. JVan- 
gasa/a is the only place Europeans are permitted to visit, the 
same exclusive policy prevailing here as in China. 



1. For what i. 
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Lesson GXIII. • . Oeeanica. 

1. The Pacific Ocean is the largest on the 
globe, and covers more than one third of the 
earth's surface. 

The width of the Pacific, at the equator, extending from 
Ecuador, in South America, to the peninsula of Malacca, is 
nearly one hundred and eighty degrees, or one half the circum- 
ference of the globe — an extent of about twelve thousand miles. 

Toward the north, the two continents approach each other, and 
only the narrow Straits of Behring, forty miles wide, separate 
America from Asia, and connect the Pacific with the Arctic 
Ocean. 

The Pacific derived its name from the early navigators, who 
deemed it more tranquil than other seas. Though this may be its 
general character, yet it is subject to violent tempests, especially 
upon the coast of Asia. 

There is a general current in the Pacific, near the equator, set- 
ting from east to west, from the American to the Asiatic shore. 

Questions on the Map* — Which is the largest of the Asiatic 
tiles? Which tithe largest of Australasia? 77k next? Next? What 
sevm groups of islands in Polynesia? Dtiection of the following places 
from Washington: the Sandwich Isles? New Zealand? Borneo? 
Sidney, in N. H. ? Van Diemen'i Land ? Pekin, in China ? Canton ? 
Jedo, m Japan ? Kamschatka ? Behring 4 s Straits ? 



There are also various other currents, especially among the 
islands and broken coasts of Asia. There are likewise trade-wnds 
blowing constantly in one direction, and monsoons, blowing six 
months one way, and gix months the other. 

2. The racific Ocean is studded with groups 
of islands, many of which are extensive and 
populous, and which are embraced, by geog- 
raphers, under the title of Oeeanica. 

The land surface of Oeeanica is estimated at four millions five 
hundred thousand square miles, and the population at twenty 
millions. 

Many of the islands of the Pacific are volcanic, and send forth 
terrific volumes of lava, smoke, and ashes. Many also are evi- 
dently built up by myriads of corallines, which are sea-animals, 
so small as to be scarcely observed by the naked eye. 

3. Oeeanica is divided into three portions : 
the Asiatic islands or Malaysia, Australasia, 
and Polynesia. 



U880XT OXZXZ. 1. What of the Pacific Ocean T Its width at 
the equator 7 Name of the Pacific f Currents in the Pacific T What of 
the winds t 

2. What of islands in the Pacific T Extent of land surface of Oeean- 
ica ? Population ? What of volcanic islands T Corallines T 

Bm Into what three parts is Oeeanica divided ? Situation and climate 
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warm etonofa*. 
the peculiar v< 



islandi! are within, or near, the tropica, and have 

Some of them are exceedingly prolific Among 

jgetable products are various rich apices, swidal- 



Among the remarkable animals of Oceamca are the orang- 
outang, the largest species of ape ; the anaconda, a gigantic 
kind of serpent; and the casao wary, resembling the ostrich. 
These are confined to the Asiatic islands. 

flew Holland seems like a new world; for its vegetable as well 
as animal kingdom is unlike that of all other countries: Here 
is the kangaroo, an animal as large as a sheep, that sits on its 
hind legs, carries its young in a pocket or pouch, and leaps fifty 
feet at a bound. Here also is the bird of paradise, the black., 
swan, and the lyre-bird, the tail-feathers of the latter being 
shaped like an ancient lyre or harp. 

The native* of Oceanica chiefly belong to two races — the 
Malat/s and a kind of negro. The latter are dull and degraded, 
and are confined to New Holland, New Guinea, and Van Die- 
men's Land. The former, scattered over all the other islands of 
the Pacific, are active and intelligent 

Meet of the larger islands are now controlled by Europeans ; 
the natives being, for the most part, in a savage state. 

4. Malaysia contains several important and 
fruitful islands, most of which are under the 
government of foreign nations. 
The following table exhibits the principal Asiatic islands : — 



IfeOT. 


t«"-"t 


J«.r.«i. 


/V-*~- 


WW 


3 I Bindi' li'kndi, 

Celebea 

,J fXmon 

f-3 1 Mindinao 


Nit™,.... 

riutdi 

D'ch ft. Por. 

NaOTee 

Spaniard!,.. 


180,000 
52.000 
5J500 
6,000 
460 
4,000 
13,000 

300.000 
90,001) 
70,000 
30,000 
800 
500 


4,500,000 

4,280.000 

80,000 

«]ooo 

120,000 


Beneoolen. 
Batavia. 

Lifu. 
Santanag. 


3,000,000 
5,000,000 
1,200,000 
SOOrjoo 
84,000 
75,000 


Micnnt. 
Manilla. 
Mindinao. 







Sumatra produces great quantities of pepper and camphor, 
and Mount Ophir here rises to the height of thirteen thousand 
feeL Java, the most cultivated of the Sunda Isles, yields cof- 
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fee, sugar, rice, &c. The Moluccas, or Spice Islands, are famous 
for producing cloves and nutmegs, which are cultivated in no 
other part of the world. Bom/o, the largest island of Malacca, 
has rich mines of gold and diamonds. Celebes is inhabited in 
the south by an active and commercial people. The Philippine 
Ida we rich in sugar, rice, and other tropical productions. 

5. The chief islands of Australasia are New 
Holland, or Australia, New Guinea, and New 
Zealand. 



M. ». 


,<i— .«i~. 


mtbi^r. 


M—P^i«>. 


n"r»- 




3,000000 


110,000 


60,000 




Vail Diemen'a Land, 




50,000 


3,000 


53,000 














2,S91 








Two Charlottei' Is. 


1.537 




30,000 


30,000 


Solomon i [plea, ... 






100,000 


100,000 


















65,000 


65,000 

















150,000 








160,000 


i,toenoo 


1,368,000 



New Holland, the largest bland in the world, and almost equal 
to Europe in extent, is held by Great Britain. The natives are 
an ignorant and degraded race of negroes. The British have 
several settlements — one at A"«o South Wales, of which Sidney 
is the chief town ; one at Stoan River, and one at King Georges 
Sound. Botany Bay, near Sidney, was established as a place of 
banishment for persons in Great Britain who had been convicted 
of crimes; and since that period New South Wales has been a 
penal colony. Many of the convicts, however, live good lives, 
and become rich and respectable. 

There are British settlements at Van Birmen't Land and Attn 
Ztaland ; the jest of the Australian islands are occupied by the 
natives. The negro races ai 
and New Guinea, as already 
the Malay stock, and are a vi. 

6. Polynesia comp: 
of islands lying to i 
Australasia. 

Among these groups, the [ 
Midgrave, Friendly, Society 
Most of them are fruitful, an 
nana, cocoa-nut, with citron 
tropical productions. The 
though rendered gentle by i 
fierce and passionate when e 
addicted to absurd idolatric 
efforts. 

The Sandwich Islands ai 
people having been convert 
by the American missionar 
Oohu, is the capital, and i 
mostly natives. On these is 
pers, magazines, and printii 
capital foreign vessels are all 
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of the ialanda? Product! ? Remarkable animala of the Atiitie ilk- . .. .. 

Of New Holland 1 New Holland T Populnti. 

«. Whit of MaJiraU 1 Which ia the largeat of the Sunda falsa 7 Whole oopulr- 1 -- -' ' - 

Sumatra! To whooi doe. J™belong7 Iti capital! Product*? Prod- 5 nativea ' 

act! of Samatra 1 i What three Btitiih aettlei 

Forwhaiare the Molaccaa fanicras 1 To whom do they belong t Which J of Van Diemen'a Land 1 N 

an the four chief i.laod, of the group 1 SB. What doea Polynesia i 
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Lessoi CIIY. . . General Views. 



Physical Geography: — Land Surface of the Globe* 

1. CONTINENTS. — We have shown the division of the land surface of the -, 
globe into two vast portions, called continent*, embracing about one quarter of \ 
the area of the earth. The eastern continent, or the Old World, includes 
Europe, Africa, and Asia, and contains about 30,500,000 square miles. The 
New World, or western continent, comprises North and South America, and 
contains 15,000,000 square miles, being about half as extensive as the eastern 
continent. These two continents are completely separated by water, and are, 
in fact, two vast islands. 

A. IS LAN OS. — There are numerous Islands scattered throughout the oceans, 
toe largest of which, in round numbers, areas follows : — 

So. mites. 8a. miles. 

Australia, 3,000,000 Snraatra, .....160,000 



Greenland, 400,000 

Borneo, 300,000 

New Guinea, 305,540 

Madagascar, 930,000 



Great Britain, 84,700 

Cuba, 50,000 

Iceland 40,000 

Long Island, 1,400 



The whole extent of the islands of Oceanfca Is estimated at 4,500,000 square 
miles. 

3. MOUNTAINS, in their exterior forms, exhibit varieties which strike toe 
most inattentive observer. Their utility is very treat. They attract the clouds 
and vapors, which become condensed by cold, and (hit in the shape of snow and 
rain, thus giving birth to innumerable streams, which descend and spread fer- 
tility and beauty over the surface of the earth. 

The longest range nf mountains in the world is the American range, 9000 
miles long. The longest range In Asia Is the Altaian range, 5000 mile*. 
The longest rant ea in Africa are the Mountain* of the Moon, 9000, and the 
Alia* range, 1500 miles. The longest range In Europe is the Ural, 1500. The 
Dofraueld range is 10-J0 miles; the Carpathian. 500; the Alleghany, or Apa- 
lachian, 900; the Green Mountains, 350; the Alps and Apennines. 700; the 
Pyrenees. 900. fctT For a comparative view of some of toe principal peaks in 
the world, see frontispiece. 

4k. VOLCANOES are those mountains which vomit forth flames, smoke, and 
torrents of melted matter. The chimney, through which the smoke and lava 
issue, terminates In a vast cavity, called the crater. The number of volcanoes 
that have been discovered amounts to several hundred. Some of these are ex- 
tinguished, others are In constant activity, and others still are periodically 
inflamed. The most celebrated volcanoes in the world are Etna, Hecla, Coto- 
paxt, and Vesuvius. 

0. EARTHQUAKES are supposed to be intimately connected with volcanoes, 
and usually take place in volcanic countries. There have been frequent earth- 
quakes near the borders of the Mediterranean Sea, and around the Gulf of Mexico. 

6. VALLEYS are formed by the separation of chains of mountains or hills. 
Those which lie between ranges of high mountains are generally narrow. 
Valleys collect the waters which descend from the mountains, and pour them 
into the rivers. There are some valleys situated in elevated regions, having 
rivers and lakes with no outlets. Such is the valley which surrounds Lake 
Titicaca, in South America. Central Asia abounds in these mlleys. 

T. PLAINS are of two kinds, high and low. Those of Mexico, Peru, and 
Central Asia, are of the former kind, and are generally surrounded by a bulwark 
of mountains, which supports them. The plains of Mexico are from 6 to 8000 
feet high ; those of Quito are 19,099. Some of those in Chinese Tartary are 
probably as elevated. The low plains consist generally of sand, gravel, and 
shells: such are those along the eastern part of our Southern States, on the 
north of the Caspian Sea, and on the south of the Baltic ; the Delta of Egypt, 
and the Valley of the Amazon. 

8. DESERTS. —The most remarkable of these are Sahara. Gobi, and Ataca- 
ma. There are extensive deserts also in Beloochistan, Persia, Siberia, and Arabia. 

9» CAVERNS. — There are numerous caverns or fissures in the earth, particu- 
larly in calcareous regions. Most of these seem to owe their formation either to 
the retiring or sinking of the earth. Some of them are of prodigious extent. 
The depth of that near Castleton, in England, has not been ascertained, though 
sounded by a line of 9600 feet. Near FrederickshaU, in Norway, there is a 
bole, into which if stones are thrown, they appear to be two minutes before 
they reach the bottom ; from which it is concluded that the depth is upwards of 
11,000 feet. The most curious caverns are those which present crystals sus- 
pended from the roof, or lying on the ground, assuming various fantastic forms, 
and often presenting the images of animals and vegetables. The Grotto of A ntip- 
aros, the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, see, are of this kind. When lighted 
up by torches, they present scenes of Inconceivable splendor. 



Water Surface of the Globe. 

10. OCEANS. — We have stated that the Five Great Oceans are one continu- 
ous mass of waters, covering three fourths of the surface of the earth. The extent 
of them will be found at page 15. The Atlantic Is described at page 67 ; and the 
Pacific, at page 104. 

The green tint of the ocean Is supposed to be given by marine vegetables, 
with which the bottom of the deep is generally covered. The blue coUr of the 
ocean is but the reflection of the sky. The sparkling of the ocean in the night — 
which Is often a most beautiful phenomenon — is caused by myriads of small 
sea animals, diffused in the water, which emit a phosphoric light 

The currents of the sets*, which are mainly from east to west, though often 
changed by the shape of the land by which they pass, are caused partly by the 
rotary motion of the earth, which leaves the fluid behind, near the equator, cre- 
ating a movement contrary to that of the earth,— t e. from east to west ; and partly 



AUBSTIOHS. — 9^ The teacher will here add such other questions as 
he deems proper. It may be well to extend them, so as to review the whole work. 
1. What of the two continents ? ft. Which Is the largest Island In the world ? 
The next ? Next ? etc. 3. What of the variety of mountains ? Their utility ? 
Longest range of mountains ? In Asia? Europe ? dee. 

Jt5- Let the teacher nut such questions as he deems necessary, on the table 
of mountains, in the frontispiece. 4. What of volcanoes ? 5. Earthquakes ? 
6. Valleys? 7. Plains? 8. Deserts? 9. Caverns? 



also by evaporation of the water In the equatorial regions, and the supply 
which rushes in from the two poles. 

The prevailing winds of the ocean are caused by the action of the sun, rarefy- 
ing the air near the equator, and sending It upward, while the cold air rushes in 
from the north and south, to fill its place. The currents of air, thus set in mo- 
tion, are modified by the rotation of the earth, and various other causes. 
There is a considerable! analogy between the origin of the wind* and 
currents of the ocean, and doubtless these both act and react on each other. 

The ealine property of the sea Is owing to the quantity of salt diffused 
throughout the mineral masses of the earth. 

Waterspouts are caused by violent whirlwinds, which force up mosses of the 
ocean, and whirl them about with violent agitation. They often prove fatal to 
ships at sea. 

11. Tf DBS. — Every twelve hours, the waters of the sea rise and fall along the 
shores, the average being from ten to twelve feet. Thus the tide ebbs and flows, 
throughout all oceans and most seas, twice in twenty-four hours. This extra- 
ordinary phenomenon is caused by the attraction of the moon, which, by the 
universal law of attraction, lifts the water as it passes over its surface. The 
attraction causes high tide t and the reaction, low tide. 

19. SEAS are but parts of the great oceans, to which we attach different 
The following is the extent of some of the most prominent : — 

Extent. 

Black, 900,000 

Red, 100,000 

Baltic, 90,000 

Irish, 5,600 

13. RIVERS have their origin in high grounds, and are caused by rains, the 
melting of snows, glaciers, fee. They are of the greatest service in scattering fer- 
tility along their borders, and furnishing the means of Internal navigation to the 
countries through which they pass. Most of the great cities of the earth are 
situated upon rivers ; and the thickest population is usually found In valleys, 
along their banks. The following table exhibits the largest river of each 
quarter of the globe : — 



Extent. 

Chinese, 1,000,000 

Mediterranean, 800,000 

Caribbean, 600,000 

Okotsk 500,000 



Miles long. 
Mississippi, including Missouri, N. 

America, 4,000 

Amazon, S. America, 3,900 

14. CATARACTS. — Rivers, in their descent, often form 
cades, which are among the most beautiful objects in nature. 



Miles long. 

Volga, Europe 1,900 

Niger, Africa, 2J300 

Yenesei.Aala, .9,900 

cataracts or cas- 
The Cataract of 



Niagara exceeds all others in the quantity of water precipitated over Its rocks ; but 
there are many whose fall Is much greater. The following is a list of some of 
the most famous : — 



FettfalL 

Gavarnle, Pyrenees, France, 1 ,350 

Fugloe, Norway, 1,000 

Staubbach, Switzerland, 960 

Tequcndama, B. America, 574 

Terni, Roman States. 300 

Montmorency, Canada, 250 



Feet fall. 

Caoterskill, New York 175 

Niagara, 160 

SchafFhausen, 80 

Canoes, near Albany, 60 

Tivoli, M 

St. Anthony, Miss 40 



15. SPRINGS. — These are small reservoirs of water in the earth, which over- 
flow, and are conducted by channels to some opening. Mineral springs are those 
which are Impregnated with various substances, from the soil over which they 
flow. Many of them are highly medicinal. Among the most celebrated, are 
those of Saratoga, in New York ; the White Sulphur, In Virginia ; those of 
Bristol, Bath, Tun bridge, and Cheltenham, In England; Spa, in Belgium; 
Carlsbad, in Germany, ate Thermal springs are those which are heated, prob- 
ably by some connection with volcanic materials. These are numerous in many 
countries ; but the most celebrated are the Geysers, in Iceland. 



The Three Kingdoms of Nature* 

16. MINERALS. — The unorganized portion of the earth belongs to the Min- 
eral Kingdom. This furnishes sustenance to vegetables, and vegetables are the 
chief nutriment of animals. Among the mineral treasures ot the earth, coal Is 
one of the most Important ; next to that are the various metals, iron, lead, tin, 
copper, sine, silver, and gold, all of which contribute to human civilisation. 

17. VEGETABLES — The Empire of Vegetation embraces the whole globe, 
from pole to pole, and from the summit of mountains, where the lichen creeps over 
the hardest rocks, to the bottom of the ocean, where floating fields of plants 
rise unseen. Cold and heat, light and shade, fertile lands and pathless deserts, 
—every place, every temperature, has its own kind of vegetation, which thrives 
and prospers there. There are plants which even ramify upon the dark vaults 
of mines, and upon the walls of the deepest caverns. 

Among the most important vegetables are grains, which furnish bread ; eettsa, 
which furnishes clothing ; sugar, tea, coffee, and spices, which supply us with 
luxuries. Ships, as well as a large part of our houses and furniture, are built 
of vegetable materials. Directly or indirectly, all animal life depends upon 
vegetable products. 

18. ANIMALS. — The Animal Kingdom presents a vast and varied field. Ev- 
ery department of nature — the earth, air, and sea, — is full of animated beings ; 
some of them seeming nearly allied to vegetables and minerals. From these we 
may ascend in the scale, through an almost infinite series of existences, up to 
Man, who constitutes the highest in the animal kingdom. 

19. MAN. — The various nations of mankind may be reduced to/vs original 
races or types. The first is called the European raea, and occupies Western 



10. What of oceans ? Color of the ocean ? Sparkling of the ocean ? Cur- 
rents? Prevailing winds ? Saltness of the ocean ? Waterspouts? 11. What of 
tides? 19. Seas? Which Is the largest sea? The next? Jbc 13. What 
of rivers ? Their utility ? Which Is the largest In each quarter of the globe ? 
14V. What of cataracts? Which Is the highest waterfall? The next? Jfcc 
15* What of springs ? Mineral springs ? Thermal springs? 16. Minerals? 
17. Vegetables? 18. Animals? 
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Asia, Eastern and Northern Africa, Hlndoostan, and Europe, and embraces the 
'white inhabitants of America. This race is sometimes called tiie Caucasian, it 
being imagined that it originated near the mountains of Caucasus. The princi- 
pal nations embraced in this class are the Europeans and their American 
descendants, the Arabs, Moors, Turks, Hindoos, and Abyssinians. 

The second variety is the Tartar, or Mongolian, and includes oil the nations in 
Asia east of the Ganges, excepting Malacca. It embraces, also, the Lap- 
landers and Finns, in Europe, and the Esquimaux, from Bearing's Straits to 
Greenland, in America. The third, or American variety, consists of the aborigines 
of the western continent. 

The fourth race is the Malay, comprehending the Inhabitants of the pe- 
ninsula of Malacca, and tho island* of the Pacific Ocean, with the exception 
of New Holland, New Guinea, New Caledonia, and Van Piemen's Land. 

The fifth race is the ■¥*/*-», which is spread over all Western and Southern 
Africa. It is found also upon the coasts of Madagascar, and occupies New Hol- 
land, Van Diemen's Land, New Caledonia, and New Guinea. 

Of these five races, the Caucasia* deserves to be considered the first. Not only 
is the countenance more beautiful, but the intellectual and moral endowments 
of this race are of a higher character. Whenever they have met with the other 
races, they have ultimately prevailed. They have excelled all others in litera- 
ture and the arts, and seem to have given birth to roost of the valuable Institu- 
tions of human society. 

An example of each of these races Is presented in the title-page of this work j 
and the relative capacity of each is strikingly exhibited in the frontispiece, 
which shows the several modes of building and travelling. How great is the 
advance of the Caucasian race over that of the Negro, Malay, and American 
Indian! 



Political Geography* 

90. COUNTRIES, POPULATION, &c. — We have already exhibited the 
political divisions of the earth, with its population, generally and in detail. The 
following is a view of ten of the principal states of the earth : — 



AMERICA. 

United States, , 

EUROPE. 

Great Britain and Ireland, .... 

France, 

Austria, 

Russia in Europe, 

Prussia,. 

Turkey in Europe, 

AFRICA. 

Morocco, 

ASIA. 

Chinese Empire, 

Japan, 



Esttnttn 



9,000,000 

116,700 
303,135 
255,000 
8,041,000 
106,000 
183,140 

175,000 

5,400,000 
130,000 



17,500,000 

96,863,957 
34,000,000 
35,000,000 
54,000,000 
14,000,000 
10,000,000 

6,000,000 

980.000,000 
19,000,000 



Pop* to 

eq. «•. 





930 
168 
137 

97 
137 

55 

99 

35 

100 



91. GO VERN MENT. — By far the larger part of the governments in tlie world 
are monarchical, and more or less despotic. In Africa and Asia, all the governments 
are despotisms. In Europe, there are a few small republics ; but they are only tol- 
erated by the surrounding sovereigns. The other governments are monarchical, 
though many are limited by constitutions. They are now administered more 
mildly than in former times, and the influence of the people is every where be- 
coming more and more felt and acknowledged. 

29. RELIGION. — The following Is an estimate of the portions of the earth 
devoted to the several leading religious creeds of mankind : — 



Pagans, including the wor- 
shippers of Brama, 



Fo, *tc. 



400,000,000 



Christian 950,000,000 

Mohammedans, 147,000,000 

Jews, .3,000,000 



Christians may be thus divided. 

Roman Catholics, 140,000,000 I Protestants, 55,000,000 

Greek Church, 50,000,000 | Armenians, Nestorians, fee . .5,000,000 

93. CITIES. — We have given a view of the principal cities of the world in 
their proper places. The following is a list of ten of the most celebrated : — 



London, 9,560,981 

Pekin, 9,000,000 

Jedo, 1,300,000 

Constantinople, 500,000 

Paris, 1,151,000 



Calcutta, 500,000 

Sural, 500,000 

Vienna, .330,000 

Cairo, 330,000 

New York 313,000 



94. AGRICULTURE. — This is the chief source whence the food and cloth- 
ing of man are derived. Bread, meat, potatoes, fruits, for food, and flax, silk, 
wool, and cotton, for clothing, are all products ot agriculture. 

it is supposed that the annual value of the agricultural products of the United 
States is at least 800 millions of dollars. The following Is an estimate of the 
yearly products of certain leading articles in our country : — 



Indian corn,. . .500 millions ot bushels. 
Other grains, . .980 " " «• 

Potatoes, 100 " M " 

Hay, 15 « " tons. 

It is estimated that in the world there are 



Cotton, 750 millions of pounds. 

Tobacco 185 " " •* 

Sugar, 196 M " " 



800,000,000 Human Beings, 
300,000,000 Domestic Sheep, 
150,000,000 " Cattle, 
80,000,000 " Swine, 

If We consider that each day th 



50,000,000 Domestic Horses, Asses, 

and Mules, 
19,000,000 " Goats. 



are to be fed, chiefly by the agricultural in- 
dustry of man, we shall have some faint conception of its extent and impor- 
tance. 

19. What are the Ave races of man ? Describe each. What of the Cauca- 
sian race, as compared with the others ? 90. Let the pupil compare the extent 
and population of the several countries with the United States. 91. What 
of governments ? 



dollars. 



95. MANUFACTURES. — It is supposed that the annual product of manu- 
factures, in the United States, is nearly as great as that of agriculture. Fifty 
millions of nails are made and used every day, in the United States. A single 
cotton factory will spin a thread lone enough to reach round the world, at the 
equator, in three hours. One hundred thousand pieces of calico, of 30 yards 
each, are produced every week, in the United States. The cotton manufactures 
of Great Britain are of the annual value of 130 millions of dollars, and the 
woollen manufactures two thirds as much. These facts will give some imperfect 
idea of the amazing extent of this branch of human industry. 

90. COMMERCE is that process by which mankind exchange their surplus 
products for others which they need. The following is a list of the ex- 
ports of the United States, to foreign countries, of certain articles, for the year 
1840: — 

Cotton 64,000,000 

Flour and Wheat, 12,000,000 

Tobacco and Snuff, 10,700,000 

Cotton Goods, 3,600,000 

The whole amount of the exports of domestic produce of that year was 
114.000,000 dollars. 

The imports from foreign countries, of the same year, were nearly 100,000,000 
dollars : — 

97. CANALS. — The following Is a list of some of the principal canals in the 
United States: — 

_ Long* *■«■&•«. 

Erie, extending from Albany to Buffalo, N. Y 363 

Champlain, from Albany to Whitehall, N. Y. 64 

Delaware and Hudson, from Kingston, N. If., to Honesdale, Pa ...89 

Morris, from Jersey City, N. J., to Easton, Pa. •• 109 

Pennsylvania, with railroad, from Philadelphia to Pittsburg, Pa .395 

Ckatapeake and Ohio, from Baltimore to Cumberland, Md 186 

Miami, from Cincinnati to Fort Defiance, O 178 

Ohio and Erie, from Portsmouth to Cleveland, O 306 

Wabash and Erie, from Lafayette to Lake Erie, 110 

JUmois, from Chicago to Hlinois River, 96 

The aggregate length of the canals In the United States is estimated at 4500 
miles. 

98. RAILROADS — The aggregate length of railroads in the United States Is 
estimated at 5000 miles. 

There is a nearly continuous line from Portland, in Maine, to Wilmington, 
N. C, passing through Boston, Hartford, New York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
and Richmond, and extending about 900 miles. 

The next longest line extends from Boston to Buffalo, about 550 miles, passing 
through Worcester, Springfield, Pittsfield, Albany, Schenectady, Utka, and 
Rochester. 

Railroads, which have not existed for more than twenty-five years, are rapidly 
increasing in the United States, and in Europe. In other parts of the world, they 
are hardly begun. 



Astronomy* 



na 



this it sp- 
numeraus 



99* — This is that science which treats of the heavenly bodies, 
pears that the Sun Is the centre around which eleven planets, an 
comets, revolve. 

The Earth is one of these planets. It turns quite round on ha axis, once In 
about twenty-four hours. When the sun shines on its surface, we have dan ; 
when it does not, we have ttjjrac. 

The earth passes around the sun in a vast circuit, called Its orbit. This 
Journey Is performed at the rate of nearly a thousand miles a minute, and is 
completed once every year. The distance of the earth from the sun is above 
95 millions of miles. 

In its annual revolution, the earth inclines its axis more to the sun at one time 
than at another ; in consequence of which, the days become short toward one 
pole of the earth, and long toward the other. This movement occasions the 
various seasons of spring, summer, autumn, and winter. 

Several of the planets have satellites. Our earth has one, which we call the 
Moon. This body is lighted by the sun shining upon it. It revolves around 
the earth once in about twenty-nine days, and turns on its axis In the same 
time the earth does ; thus always presenting to us the same face. It is about 
940.000 miles from the earth, and is only one fiftieth part as large as our planet. 

The earth is 95,000 miles in circumference. Mercury, Mara, Venus, Ceres. 
Pallas, Juno, and Vesta, are smaller than the earth; 8atxm, Heraehel, ana 
Jupiter, are larger. The latter is 978,600 miles in circumference, and is 
600.000,000 of miles from us ! Saturn is even more remote ; it has seven moons, 
and a bright double ring around it. 

All these planets belong to what Is called the solar system, and they all depend 
upon the sun for light and heat : have all a daily revolution on their axis ; all 
make an annual circuit around the sun, and appear to be composed of similar 
materials to those of our earth. There is good reason to believe that they are all 
inhabited, as our world is, by Irving beings. 

Besides the sun and planets, we see, at night, thousands of what are called 
JUed stars, in the sky. These are many millions of miles from us ; but we are 
led to believe that each star is a sun, around which troops of planets are re- 
volving. The number of these stars, visible to the naked eye, is about two 
thousand ; but, with a telescope, we may see millions ; and, beyond the reach 
of the telescope, there are, doubtless, countless myriads of others. 

Thus astronomy leads us to the sublime knowledge that the works of God 
are without limit ; that all space Is pervaded by his presence and bis works ; and 
that he not only takes care of his family here on the earth, but that there is a 
similar multitude of beings on each of the countless stars, looking to him for 
light and life. Well might the poet exclaim, " The undercut astronomer is 
mad!" 

99. What of religion ? What of the Christian religion ? 93. Which are ten 
of the largest cities In the world ? Which is the largest? Next? Next? etc. 
94. What of agriculture? 95. Manufactures? 96. What of commerce? 
97. Canals? 98. Railroads? 99. What of astronomy : 
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Ab-er-deen',, 



.76 



Ab-ys-ain'ia, 93 Ber'Kn, 80 Con'go, 



Ac-a-pul'co, 57 

A'del, 93 

Ad-ri-an-o'ple,. . .86 
Af-ghan-ia'tan, ..99 

APri-ca, 87 

A'jan, 93 

Al-a-ba'ma, 53 

Al'ba-ny, 3H 

Al'bi-on, 38 

Al-ex-an'dri-a, . .43, 
54,90 

Al ge'ri-a, 89 

Al-giersf, 89 

Al'le-gha-ny MU.17, 
31, 35, 40, 51, 53 



Al'le-gha-ny R.,. .4»» Bor-nou' 



Al-tay' Mts., 96 

Alton, 4<o 

Am'a-zon R.,....63 

A-msri-ca, 15 

A-mer'i-ca, BriL,.18 
A-mer'i-ca, N., ..16 
A-mer'i-ca, Ruu. 18 
A-mer'i-ca, 3.,. . .60 

Am' boy, 39 

Am'herst....30, 104 
Am-aier-dam', . . .77 

A'naro, 10J 

An'do-ver 3 n 

An'gie-sea I...... 75 

An-go'la, 91 

Ann Har / bor,....46 
An-napto-lis, ....43 
An-ti'gua, (4a 



tiftpoAy) 59 Brown' ville, 



Bergen,. 



Index and Pronouncing Dictionary of Proper Names. 

Noma of difficult pronunciation art given in Italic 



.70 



Ber-mu'das, 59 

Berne, 80 

Beth'le-bem, .41, 97 

Bex'ar, 55 

Bi-a'fra, 91 

Bil-e-dul'ge-rid,. .89 
Bir'man Empire, 101 
Bir'ming-ham,. . .75 

Block!.. 31 

Blue Ridge, 51 

Bo-go-la', 63 

Bo-go-ta' R., 63 

Bo-livi-a, 64 

Bom-bay', 100 

Bor'ne-o I., ....105 
.92 



Bos'ton, 35,39 

Bot'a-ny Bay,... 105 

Bjuifbon I., 93 

Bour-deaux', 

(Boor-do* ,) 79 

Bran'den-burg, . .80 

Bran'don, 54 

Bran'dy-wine R., 49 

Brazil', 66 

Brest, 79 

Bridgeport, 33 

Bridgetown, ....59 

Brighton, 75 

Bris'tol, 75 

Brit'aln,New,18,105 
Brock'port, ......38 

Brook'lyn, 3d 

Brown M., 16 



Con'cord 27|Gon'dar 



.91 



Con-necti-cut,. . .33 Grand Gulf, 54 



Con'stanee L-, ..80 

Co'rea, 103 

Con-stan-ti-no'ple86 
Cor djl'le-rai M., 



Cor-do'va, 83 

Cor-fu' I., 85 

Cork, 77, 

Co-to-pax'i M., ..64 



Green'neid,.. !!!!&) 
16, 56 Greenland, 17 



Cos'sacks, . 79 Gni -a'na, 63 Mack'i-naw, 



Cov'en-try, 75 

Cov'ing-ton, 48 

Cra'cow, .79 Gain'ea, 

Crem'nits, 80 

Cu'ba, ...,, 58 



Cum'ber-land M.,81 
Cum'ber-land R., 33 
Cuy-a-ho'ga R., .47 

Cux'co, ..64 

Da'ho-my, 91 

Oa-mas'cuB,. .96, 97 

Dam'zic, 80 

Dan'ville 48 

DarTur, 90 



Da-ri-en', 53 Hecta M., 



.49 



Ant'werp, 78 

Ap-a-lach'i-anM.91 
Ap'en-nine M., . .83 
Ap-a4ach-i-co'la,.53 

A-ra'bia, 97 

Ararat M., 96 

Ar-kan'sas, 48 

Ar-me'nia, 97 

Ar-ra-cnn' 101 

Arthur's Seat, . .76 
As-cen'sion t., ..93 

A-shan-tee', 91 

A'sia, 95 

A'sia Mi'nor,....97 

As'sam, 101 

As-sumption, ...66 



As-toW-a, 49 Can-an-dai'gua, . .38 



Ath'ens,.... 85 

At-lantie O ,....66 

At'laa M., 88 

Au'bura, 3d 

Au-gui'ta 33,5.1 

Aus'lej-litz, 80 

Austin, 55 



Austral -a'sia, . . 104 Cano-line I., 93 



Aus-tra'lia,.....105 

Aus'lri-a, 80 

Aux C ayes', 

(O-Jkaxs',) 59 

A'va, 101 



Ayr, 76 Ca-zem'be, 



A-zore' I., ..93 

Bab'y-lon, 95 

Bag'did, 97 

Bvha'ma I., 59 Cer-i*go I., 



Ba'hia, (2?a-*«,)..66 

Bai'bec, 97 

Ba-lize',(2fa-^ez')57 

Ball'ston, 38 

Bal'ti-more, 43 

Ban-gor', 96 

-Ban'kok, 101 

Bar-ba'does, 59 

Bar'ba-ry Stales,. 88 



Bar-ce-lo'na, 8*2 

Bards'town, 48 

Basse' Terre, 

(Bos' Lair,) 59 

BvtVvi-a, 38 

Bates'ville, 48 

Bath, 36 

Bnt'on Rouge, . . .54 
B »ards'town, .... 46 

Jtog-har'mi, 99 

BehWing's 8ts.,..17 

Bel-fast', 77 

Bel'gi-um,.......77 

Be-loo-chii'tan, ..91 
B;'lurTagM.,...96 

Ben-gtic'la, 91 

Ben-a'res, 100 

Bynln, 91 

Ber-b«'ra, 93 



Bu-chi'ri-a, 99 

Bu'da 80 

BueJnos Ay 'res, 
(£wa's#«.Ar*'ez).66 

Buffla-lo, 38 

Bu'rails, 97 

Burlington, .39, 49 

Ca'bul, 99 

Ca'dix, 83 

Caer-nar'von,. . . .75 

Cai'ro, 90 

Cal-cutfta, 100 

Cam-bo'di-a,....101 

Cambridge, 75 

Can'da-har, 99 

Can'a-da 19 



Ca-na'ry 1 93 

Can'ton, 103 

Cape Col'o-ny,. . .93 

Cape Town, 93 

Cape Verd I. 93 

Ca-rac'cas, 63 

Carlisle, 41 



Car-tha-ge'na, ...63 

Cash'mere, 100 

Cats'kill M.,3I, 35,36 

Cay-enne' 63 

Cay-u'gaL., 36 



.93 

Cel'ebesl., 105 

Central Afri-ca,.91 
Ceph-a-lo'ni-a,. . .85 

- - - .85 



Cey-lon' I., 100, 101 
Cham'bers-burg, .41 
Charleston,.. 30, 53 
Char')otte-vllle,..59 
Ches'a-peake B.,.35 
Chel'ten-ham, . . .75 

Chi-ca'go, 46 

Chi'li, 64 

Chll'i-cothe 47 



Bar'ca, 89 Chim-bo-ra'xo,. . .64 



Chi'na Proper,.. 102 
Chi-nese' Emp., 10*2 
Cbl-ne*e'Tar.,..103 
Chin In 'dia,.... 101 
Chris-tl-an'a, ....70 
Chu-qul-sa'ca, . . .64 
Church'ill R.,....19 

Cim-be/bas, 90 

Cin-cin-na'ti,.45, 47 

Ctr»cle-ville, 47 

ClaTo-mont, .... .37 

Cleveland, 47 

Cochin Chi'na,. 101 

Co-im'bra, 83 

Co-lom'bo, 101 

Co-lum'hi-a, 53 

Co-lum'bl-a Dist.,43 

Co-lum'tuis, 49 

Co-nan'i-cnt I.,.. 31 



Da-ri-en' lath., ..13 

Dart'moutb, 97 

Oay'ton, 47 

De-ca'tur, 54 

Oe-fi'anee 47 

Del'*- ware,. .... .43 

Del'a-ware B., . . .35 
Del'a-ware Break .43 
Del'a-ware R., 35,40 
Dem-a-ra'ra R.,.,63 

Den'mark, 71 

De-troit', 46 

Don-go* la, 90 

Dourer, 37,43 

Dub'lin, 77 

Dn -toque*, 49 

Eaa'ton, 41 

Ec-ua-dor*, ......63 

Ed'in-burgh, 76 

E'g/pt, 90 

E-li'as M., 17 

E-Uz'a-beth-town 39 

El'si-nore, 7 J 

E'rie Canal,..35, 36 

E'rie L., 35 

Es'qui-maux, 
(£s'««-m0 l )....18 

E-tbi-o'pia, 93 

Et'naM., 84 

Eu'rope, 15,68 

Ex'e-ter, 37 

Pali River, 30 

Fair'niount Wa- 
ter-works, 41 

Fay'ette-ville, ...48 

Fez, 89 

Flor'i-da, 53 

Florence,. ...54, 81 
Fort Al'ba-ny R., 19 
Fort Van-cou'ver,49 
Fort Wayne, ....46 

France, 78 

Frank'foit, 48 

Fred'e-rick, .,...43 
Fred'e-rick-ton,. .30 



.93 



Got'ten-burg, ... .70 Long Branch,. . . .39 



GraU, 80 

Great Brit'ain,. . .73 



Greece,,. 86jlow'ell, 30 

Luc/ca,(Lo©'*a,).84 
Lyb'ia, 89 



Green M.,....31,38 Lynch'burg, 53 



Gren-a'da, 89 

Guad-a-lax-a'ra, .57 
Goa-ti-ma'la, ... .57 



Guay-a-quil', 
(OidhUm/',).^ 

Gain'ea, 90 

Golf Stream, ....66 
Haarlem 77 



Cum'ber-land, . . .43 Ha'gers-town, . . .43 



Hague, .....77 

Hal'low-ell, 96 

Hal'i-lax, 90 

Harris-burg 41 

Har'rods-burg, . . .48 

Hart'ford, 33 

Ha'ver-hiU, 30 

Hay'ti, 58 

HebM-des I.,....76 
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He-le'na, 48 

Her-cu-la'ne-am, 49 

64 
Hin-doos-tan', ...99 



Free'bold 39 

Fri'burg, 89 

Friend'iy I., 00 

Ful'ton, 48 

Gaines* ville, 54 

Ga-le'na,........46 

Gal'la, 93 

Gal'ves-ton, 55 

Gar'di-ner, 36 

Ge-nes'a-reth, 8., 96 
Ge-ne'va, . . • .38, 80 

Gen'o-a, 84 

George L., 36 

George'town, ...43, 
43,62 

Geor'gi-a, 53 

Ger'ha I., 93 

German-town, ..41 

Ger'ma-ny, 81 

Ghiz'nee, 99 

Gi'ant's Cause'y, 77 

Gib-ral'tar, 83 

Glas'gow, 76 

Gloucester, 

(GMter.) 30 

Go-ll'ad, 55 



Hol'land, 77 

Hol'yoke M., ....39 
Hon-o-lu'lu, 

HopeM 31 

Houi'ton, 96 

Hoos'sm, 92 



Lon'don-der-ry97,77 



Lou-is-l-an'a,....54 

Lou'ia-ville, 48 

Low Countries,. .77 



Lynn, 30 

Ly'ons, 79 

Ma-ca'o, 103 



.46 
Mad a~gas'car,...93 
Ma-dei'ra I., ....93 

Mad'fr-son, 49 

Ma-drid', 89 

Maine 96 

Ma-lac/ca, 101 

Ma-lay 'sia,. 104, 105 

Malta I., 85 

Man'ches-ter,. . . .75 
Man-baf tan I., . .38 
Mar ble-head', . . .30 

Ma-ren'go, 84 

Mar'gate, 75 

Mar-que'sas I.,. .105 

Marseilles', 79 

Ma'ry-land, 49 

Mat-a-mo'ras,. . . .57 
Mat-a-goTda, ... .55 

Ma-tan'cas, 59 

Mas aa-chu'setts, 99 



His-pan-i-o^a, . . .58 Mau're-pas L., . . .54 



Mau-ii-U'ni-a, ...89 
Mnuri'tius, .....93 

105|Mays'viUe, 48 

Me-a'co, 103 

Mec'ca, 98 

Me-di'na, (aVao,) 98 



New Ha'ven,....33 
New Holland,.. 105 



New Jer'aey, ... .39 due-bee 1 , 



New Lon'don , ... 33 
New Ma-drid',. . .49 
New Orleans, . . .54 
NewS. Wales,. 105 
N.York City, 35, 37 
N.York State,... 36 

New'ark, 39 

New'burg, 38 

New'bern, 59 

New-bu-ry-port', . 30 

New'cas-Ue, 49 

Ne w'found-land, . 90 
Newport,.... 31, 48 
Ni-ag*a-ra Falls, .19 
Ni-ag'a-ra R., ...37 
Nice,(Ass«,) ....84 

Ni'phon, 103 

Nl'gerR., 88 

Ni-gri'tta, 99 

Nile R. 87,90 

Nin'e-veh, 97 

Norfolk, 59 

North -am p'ton, . .30 
North Car-o-li'na,52 

Nor' walk, 47 

Nor' way, 70 

Norwich, 33 

No' va Scotia,.... 90 

Nu'bi-a,.*. 90 

Nu-mld'i-a, 89 

O-a'hu, 105 

O-ce-an i-ca, 15, 104 

Q-hi'o, 47 

OldGuarti-ma/la,57 



Hous'ton 55 Mel'rose, 



Hud'son 38 

Hud'son's Bay, . . 16 

Hudson's BL,. . . .34, 

35, 36, 38 

Hue, 101 

Hun'ga-ry. 80 

Hunta'ville, 54 

Iceland, 71 

IMi-ma'ni M.,. . .64 

fl-li-nois', 46 

In-de-pen'dence,. 49 
In'dJa, Farther,. 101 

(n-di-an'a, 46 

(n-dian-ap'o-lis,. .46 

I'o-wa, 49 

I'o-waCity, 49 

1-o'iii-an Repub., 85 

(re'lani, 76 

I'ron M., 49 

(r-ra-wad'dy R., 101 

ft'a-ly 80,83 

Is-pa-han', 96 

Jack'son, .54 

Ja-mai'ca, 59 

J a- pan', 103 

Je'do, 103 

Jeffer-son City, .49 
Je-ru'sa-lem, .96, 97 

Jordan R 96 

Ka-tah'din M.,.,.96 
Kam'scha-dales, .97 

Ke'lat, 99 

Ken-tnck'y, 47 



Fred'e-ricks-burg,59 King'ston, . . .19, 59 



Khi'va, 99 

Klr'guis, 99 

Koor-dis-tan 1 ,. . . .97 

Ko'ri-aks, 97 

La Paz ',..i 64 

La-drone 1 1.,. . . .105 

La-fay-ette', 46 

Lan'cas-ter, 41 

Lan'cas-ter Sound 17 
LapHand, 70 



Lau-aanne', 80 Nat'chi-toches, 



Lau-sanne' L., . .80 
Leb'a-non, ..... .9R 



Leg'horn, .......84 

Lex'ing-ton,..45,48 

Li-be«n-a. 91 

LHma, (L«'sia,)..64 

Lis'bon, 83 

Little Rock, ... .48 

Liverpool, 75 

Liv'er-pool.N.B., 90 

Lo-an'go, 91 

Lock'port, 38 
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MePviliel., 17 

Mentx, 81 

Mes-o-po-ta'mi-a, 97 
Mes-ai'na,(«s f M,) 84 

Mex'i-eo, 56 

Mex'i-co City, ...57 

Mich'1-gan 46 

Mich'i-gan City,. 46 
Mid'dle States, . .34 
Mid'dle-town,...33 

Mil'an, 84 

Mil'ford, 49 

Mil-wau'kie, ....49 
Mil'ledge-ville, ..53 
Min'e-ral Point,.. 49 
Mis-sis-sip' pi,.... 54 
Mis-sis-sip'piR.,.17 

Mis-sou 'ri, 49 

Mis-sou'ri Ter.,..49 
Mo-bile', (ess*',).. 54 

Mo'de-na, 84 

Mog'a-dore, 89 

Mo-luc'ca I., .... 105 
Mo-non-ga-he'laR40 

Mon-roe' ? 46 

Mon-ro'vi-a, 9 J 

Mou-te-vid'e-o, ..66 
Mont-gom'e-ry, . .54 
Mont-pe 'Iier,....79 
Mont-ser'rat M., .83 



Mon-tre-al' 
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Mo-rr*c'co, 89 

Mor'ris-town,. . . .39 

Mosfcow, 72 

Mo'sul, 97 

Mour-xouk' 69 

Mo-xam-bique 1 , . .93 

Mu'nich, 81 

Mus'cat 98 

Nan-ga-sa'kL...103 

Nan'kin, 103 

Na'plea, 84 

Na'po-li, 85 

Natch'ex, 54 



(JV>i*'i-iMS,)...54 
Nbu-voo* 46 



Leeds, 75 Nav-a-ri'no, . .49, 85 



Nax'a-reth, 97 

Nel'sonR., 19 

Netb'er-lands, . . .77 
Neuf-chat-el ',.... 80 
New Al'ba-ny, ..46 
New Bed 'ford, 25,30 
N.Bruns'wick,30,39 
New Gre-na'da,. .63 
NewGua-tl-ma'la 57 
New Guin'ea, . .105 



Pni'dence I., . . . .3] 



Pu-ebMa, ....... .56 Svr'i-a, 
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auin'cy 46 

Quito, (JtVto,) . .64 
Ra-cine', (#sea',).49 



Ra'leigh, ( A««4r,)59 Tan-f>r', 69 



Rams'gate, 75 

Ran -goon', 101 

RarM-tanB., 35 

Read'ing, 41 

Rheims, 79 

Rhode Isl'and,*. .31 
Rhode I. Btate, ..31 

Rich'mond 53 

Rio Grande', ... .66 
Ri'o Ja-nej'ro, • . .66 

Roch'es-ter, 38 

Rock'y M.,.,.16, 49 

Rome 84 

Rotter-dam, 77 

Rou'en, (Ru'ong t )79 
Rns'sia in Eur.,. 71 
Rus'sia in A'sia,. 96 

Sa-bine' R 55 

Sad'dleM., 99 

Sa'ha-ra, 89 

Sa'lem, 30 

Sal'is-bu-ryCrag, 76 

Sa-li'na, 38 

Sam'ar-cand, . . . .99 

Sa-mot'des, 97 

San Bias, ..57 

San Chris'to-val,.66 
San Ma-ri'no,....84 

San-diu'ky, 47 

Sand'wlchl., ..105 



Old Town, 96 Sar-a-gosfsa,. . . . .89 

On-ta'ri-o L.,....35 Sarji-tn/.. 

O-por'to, ...83 

Or'e-gon, 49 

Ork'ney I., 76 

Osti-ac, 97 

Ox'ford 75 

Pa-ciPicO., ....104 

Pais'ley,- 76 

Paler'mo, 84 

Pal'es-tine, 97 

Pal-my'ra,....38, 49 

Pa'ra, 6C 

Par-a-gnay', 6fi 

Par-a-fuay' R., . .66 
Par-a-mar'i-bo, ... 63 

Par»is 78 

Parma, 84 

Pat'er-eon, 39 

Paw-tuck'et, ....31 

Pe'kin, 103 

Penn-sy 1-va'ni-a, . 40 

Pen-sa-coMa, 53 

Pe-o'ri-a, 46 

Per-nam-bu'co, ..66 
Per-sha'wur, ....99 

Persia, 96 

Perth, 76 

Pe-ra', 69, 64 

Peter Botte's M.,93 
Pe'ters-burg, ....53 



Phil-a-del'phi-a, . 35, 

41 

Phil'ip-pineL,..105 

Pic'tou 90 

Pt'lotKnob M.,..49 
Pi'sa, (PS*a,)....&4 

Pitts'burg, 41 

Pilts'fleld, 30 

Plymfouth, 30 

Point Cou-pee', . .54 
Po'land, 73 



Po'lar Re'sions, .17 
Pol-y-ne'sA,....]05 

Pom-pe'-ii, 84 

Pont-rhar'train ,L.54 

Pope'dom, 84 

Po-po-cat'e-petl 

M., 16,56 

Port an Prince, . .59 
Port Gib'son, ....54 

Port'land, 96 

Por'toRi'eo,..54,83 
Portsfmouth, .97, 75 

PoHlu-gal, 83 

Po-to'si, 64 

Potts'ville, 41 

Potigh-keep'Kie,. .38 
Prai'rieduChi-en', 

(ske-enf,) 49 

Pri n-clp'e, («v'se,)59 
Prov'i-dence 31 



Sar-a-to'ga, 38 

Sar-din'ia. 84 

Sa-van'nah 53 

Sax'on Swit'xer., 81 
Sche-nec'ta-dy, . .38 

Scot'land, 76 

Sen'e-ca L., 36 

Sen-e-gam'bi-a, . .90 

8en-na-ar, 90 

Seville. 89 

Sheffield, 75 

Shetland I., 76 

Shl'raz, 96 

Shreve'port, 54 

Si'am, 101 

Si-be'ri-a, 9J 

Sid'ney, ia5 

Si'nai M 96 

Sin'ga-pore, ....101 

Smyrna, 97 

Snow'y M„ 17 

So-ci'e-ty I...... 105 

So-co'tra I., 93 

So-ra'toM 64 

Sou 'dan, 93 

South A-mer'i-ca,61 

Sou-ma'lis, 93 

South Bend, 46 

South Car-o-ll'na,59 
South'ern States, 51 

Spain, 83 

Spice I., 105 

Spring'flcld,..30, 46 

Staffiil., 76 

St. Au-gus-tine',.53 

St. Charles, 49 

St. Chris'to-pher, 59 
St. Do-rain 'go,... 59 

St. E-U'as, 17 

St. Gen-e-vieve / ,.49 
St. He-le'na I., ..93 
St.Ja'godeCu'ba,59 

St. John, 19 

St. John's,... 30, 59 

St. Jo'seph, 46 

?t. Jo'seph's,....53 
St. Law'renceR.,19 

St. Mark's, 53 

St. Mati'ra I. ,....85 



Sy-nKUse*,. . 36, 84 



.97 



Tad'mor, 97 

Ta'gusR., 83 

Tal-la-has f see,...53 
Tam-pi'co, (s^a>,)57 



St. Pe'tersburg, . .72 Wood'ville, 54 



Lom'biir-dy, .... .84) New Hamp'shlre, 37, Prus'sia, ( Pm' 



St. Sal-va-dor, . .57 

St. Ubes, 83 

Steu'ben-ville, 45,47 
Stock'bridge, ... .30 

Stras'burg, 79 

Ston'ing-ton, ....33 

Sun'dal., 105 

Su-pe'ri-or L.,. . .17 
Sus-que-han'na 

R., 34,40 

Swan R., 1H5 

Swe'den, 70 



Tar'ta-ry, In-de., 99 

Tchad L... 88 

Te-cum'seh, 46 

TePlis 96 

Te-ju'co,(yat0,).66 
Ten-n es s ee ', ... .48 
Terre Haute, 

(roir-Jta*,)....46 

Tex'as 55 

Tez-cu'co L. t ...57 
Thames R., 

(Terns,) 74 

Thi-bet', 103 

Tbu<s,(ra4WM,)100 

Ti'grisR., 97 

Tim-buc'too, ....99 
Tip-pe-ca-noe', ..46 
Titw-ca'ca L., ...64 

To-boUk', 97 

To-kay', 80 

Tom M., 39 

To-ron*to, 19 

Tren'ton, 39 

Trenton Falls, ..36 
Tri'este.( 7V«'tti,)80 

Trip'o-li, 89 

Trip-o-lifza. 85 

Troy. .^ 38 

Tu'nis, 89 

Tu-rln',(r«-r««n'J84 
Tun-gou«'es. ....97 

Turkey in A'sia, 97 
Turkey in Eur.,.86 
Tus-ca-loo'sa, ... .54 

Tus'ca-ny, ......84 

Tus-culn'bi-a, ...54 

Tyr«ol, 80 

U-ni'ted King'- 

dnm of Gt.B^cl.72 
U-ni'ted States,. .91 

U'ralL., 96 

U'ru-guay, 66 

Us'beks, 99 

U'ti-ca, 38 

Va-len'cia, 89 

Va-lel'ta,. 85 

Val'ley Forge,... 41 

Van Bu'ren, 46 

Van Die' men's 

Land, 105 

Ve-las'co, 55 

Ven-e-xue'la,. . . .63 

Ven'ice, 84 

Ver-mont', 38 

Ve'ra Cruz, 56 

Ver-#ailles',(F«r- 

m/c^ij 79 

Ve-su'vi-us M....84 

Ve'vay, 46 

Vicks'burg, 54 

Vi-en'na, 80 

Vil'laBo'a, 66 

Vil'laRi'ca, 66 

Vir-gin'ia, 51 

Wa-chu'sett M., .29 

Wales 75 

Wal'pole, 97 

War'saw, 79 

War'ren, 47 

Wash'ing-ton, 43^4 
Wash'ing-ton M.,97 

Water-loo, 78 

West rn'dies,....58 

West Point, 38 

West'ern States,. 45 

White M., 97 

Wil'ming-ton, 49,59 
Win-ni-pis-i-o'- 

gee L 27 

Wls-con'ein, 49 



Lon'don, 74jNew Har'mo-ny,.46l •*«,) eo.Swit'xer-land, . . .79 



Worces'ter, 
(fToox'ter ,).... 30 

Ya-koutes>, 97 

Yar'mouth, 90 

York, 41 

Yorktown, 59 

Yu'ca-tan, 57 

Zac-a-te'cas, 57 

Zanes'ville, 47 

Zan'gue-bar, 93 

Zan'te, 85 

Zuc, (Zoo*,) ....80 
Zu'rich, 80 
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